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CATHERINE: A Story. 

By Ikl\ Solomons, Esq , Junior. 



\b\ ERTISF ML\T 


Tin story of Cath-ri e wh ch appeared ui Frasrs Afa^a t te n 1839 40, 
was written by Mr Thackeray under the name of Ikev S loions Jun to 
interact the mjurous influence of some jopular fict ns of hat diy which 
made heroes of highwaymen and burglars and create a false vmpathy for the 
vicious and criminal 

With this purpo e the author chose for the subject of his story a woman 
named Catherine Ha>es who was burned at Tyburn, m 1726 for the deliberate 
mafsder of her hu b nd under very revolting ci-cumstance* Mr Thackeray s 
aim obviously was to describe the career of this wretched woman and her 
associates with such fidelity t truth as to exhibit the danger and folly of 
investing inch person* w th her c and romantic qu&li ics 



CATHERINE: 

A STORY. 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCING TO THE READER THP CHIEF PERSONAGES OF 
NARRATIVE. 

T that famous period of hi»- 
tory, when the seventeenth 
century (after a deal of 
quarrelling, kmg-kiPmg, re- 
forming, republicanism^ Re- 
storing, re-restonng, play- 
writing, sermon - writing, 
Oliver C rom weUnrag, Stuart- 
izmg, and Orangising, to 
sure) had sunk into its gave, 
giving place to the Jttsty 
eighteenth , when Mr. Isaac 
Newton was a tutor of Trinity, 
and Mr Joseph Addison 
Commissioner of Appeals; 
when the- presiding gemus 
that watched over the 4^ 

% tunes of the French natiofct 
had played out all the best, 
cards in his hand, and his adversanes began to pour m their ttthnpf 5 
when there were two kings in Spam employed perpetually in running 
from one another , when there was a queen uv England, w&b f 
sodK^gues for Ministers as have never been seen, no, noun <fflr m 
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day ; and a General, of whom it may be severely argued, whether he 
was the meanest miser or the greatest hero in the world , when Mrs. 
Masham had not yet put Madam Marlborough’s nose out of joint, 
when people had their ears cut off for writing very meek political 
pampfflets , and v erv large full bottomed wigs were just beginning to 
be worn with powder , and the face of Louis the Great, as his was 
handed in to him behind the bed curtains, was, when issuing thence, 
observed to look longer, older, and more dismal daily 

About the year One thousand seven hundred and five, that is, m 
the glorious reign of Queen Anne, there existed certain characters, 
and befell a senes of adventures, which, since they are strictly in 
accordance with the present fashionable st>le and -taste , since they 
have bpen already parti) described in the “Newgale Calendar," since 
they are (as shall be seen anon; agreeabl) low, delightfully disgusting, 
and at the same time eminently pleasing and pathetic, may properly 
be set down here 

though it ma> be said, with some considerable show of reason, 
<hat sfcreeabl) low ind delightfull) disgusting characters have already 
been treated, both copiousl) and abl>, b> some eminent writers of the 
present (and, indeed, of future) ages , though to tread in the footsteps 
of the immortal F*^is requires a genius of inordinate stride, and to 
go a robbing after the late though deathless Turpin, the renowned 
Jack Sheppard or the embrvo Dl\ al, may be impossible, and not 
an infringement, but a wasteful indication of ill-will towards the eighth 
commandment, though it may, on the one^hand, be assertecL$bat 
only vain coxcombs would dare to write pn subjects already described 
by men really and deservedl) eminent ; on the otfier band, that these 
subjects have been described so full), that nothing more can be said 
about them , on the third hand (allowing, for the s^ke pf argument, 
three hands to one figure of speech), that die public has heard so 
much of them, as to be quite tired pirogues, ftueves, cut throats, and 
Newgate altogether though all these objections may be urged, and 
each is excellent, yet we intend to take a few more pages from the 
•Old Bailey Calendar,” to bless the public with one more draught from 
Ibp Stone Jug f * — yet hwhile to listen, hurdle-mounted, and nding 
down the Ofcfotfd Road, to the bland conversation of Jack Ketch, and 
to hang with him round the neck of his patient, at the end of our and 
fc» history. We give the reader fair notice, that we shall tickle him 
with a few such scenes of villany, throat-cutting, and bodily suffering 
e * This, m yom ladyship 2s aware, is the polite name fer her Majesty's ptj sou 
rf Newgate. 



CAPTAIN PLUME AND SERGEANT KITE. 

in general, as are not to be found, no, not in , never mind conft 

pansons, for such are odious. 

In the year 1705, then, whether it was that the Queen of England 
did feel seriously alarmed at the notion that a French prince should 
occupy the Spanish throne , or v hether she v»as tenderly attached to 
the Emperor of Germany , or whether Tfc was obliged to fight out 
the quarrel of William of Orange, who made us pay and fight for his 
Dutch provinces, or whether poor old Louis Quatorze did really 
frighten her , or whether Sarah Jennings and her husband wanted to 
make a fight, knowing how much they should gun by it whatevef 
the reason was, it was evident tlia+ the war was to continue, and there 
was almost is much soldiering and recruiting, parad ng, pike and gifti-^ 
overusing, flag flying, drum-beating, powder blazing, and military 
enthusiasm, as we can ill remember in the >ear 1801, what time 
Corsican upstirt menaced our shores A recruiting party and capfe^ 
< f Cutts s regiment (which had been so mangled t Blenheim the yeflfc 
before,) were now in Warwickshire, and having their dep6t zfr 
VV arwick, the captain and his attendant, the corporal, were used 
travel through the countr), seeking for heroes to till up the gaps jP 
Cutts s corps,— and r or adventures to pass away the weary time of ^ 
country life 

Our Captain Plume and Sergeant Kite (it was at this time, fiy the 
w xy, that those famous recruiting-officers were playing their pranks m 
Shrewsbury,) were occupied very much in the same manner with 
Farquhars heroes They roamed from Warwick to Stratford, and 
froffi Stratford to Birmingham, persuading the swains of Warwickshire 
to leave the plough for the pike, and despatching, from time to tune, 
small detachments of recruits to extend Marlborough’s lines, and to 
act as food for the hungry cannon at Ramillies and Malplaquet. 

Of those two gentlemen who are about to act a very important part 
m our history, one only was probably a native of Britain,— we say 
probabl), because the individual m question was himself quite 
uncertain, and, it must be added, entirely indifferent about Ins birth- 
place , but speaking the English language, and having been during 
the course of his life pretty generally engaged in the British service, 
he had a tolerably fair claim to the majestib title of Briton His name 
was Peter Brock, otherwise Corporal Brock, of Lord Cutts’s regiment 
of dragoons ; he was of age about fifty -seven (even that point bus 
Hfcver been ascertained) , m height, about five feet inches ; in 
TOght, hearty thirteen stone , with a chest "that the ceh$|p£ed Leitch 
himself might envy ; anjirm, that was like an opera-dancerM^ \ a 
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stomach so clastic that it would accommodate itself to any given or 
tftelen quantity of food ; a great aptitude for strong liquors ; a con- 
siderable skill in singing chansons de table of not the most delicate 
kind ; he was a lover of jokes, of which he made many, and passably 
bad ; when pleased, simply coarse, boisterous, and jovial ; when 
angry, a perfect demon : bullying, cursing, storming, fighting, as is 
sometimes the wont with gentlemen of his cloth and education. 

Mr. Brock was strictly, what the Marquis of Rodil styled himself 
in a proclamation to his soldiers after running away, a hi jo de la 
guerra — a child of war. Not seven cities, but one or two regiments, 
might contend for the honour of giving him birth . for his mother, 
whose name he took, had acted as camp-follower* to a Royalist 
regiment ; had then obeyed the Parliamentarians ; died in Scotland 
when Monk was commanding in that country ; and the first ap- 
pearance of Mr. Brock in a public capacity displayed hnn as a fifer 
in tin (General's own regiment of Coldstreamers, when they marched 
from Scotland to London, and from a republic at once into a mon- 
archy. Since that period, Brock had been always with the army , 
he had had, too, some promotion, for he spake of having a command 
at the battle of the Boyne ; though probably ^as he never mentioned 
the fact) upon the losing side. The very year before this narrative 
commences, he had been one of Mordaunt's forlorn hope at Schelleft- 
berg, for which service he was promised a pair of colons; he lost 
them, however, and was almost shot (but fate did not ordain that his 
career should close in that way) for drunkenness and insubordinate 
immediately after the battle ; but having in some measure reinstated 
himself by a display of much gallantry at Blenheim, it was found 
advisable to send him to England for the purpose of recruiting, and 
remove him altogether from the tegiment where his gallantry only 
rendered the example of his riot more dangerous. 

Mr. Brock's commander was a slim yodng gentleman of twenty-six, 
about whom there was likewise a history, if one would take the trouble 
to inquire. He was a Bavarian by birth (his mother being an English 
lady), and enjoyed ^Jong with a dozen Other brothers the title of count : 
eleven of these, of course, were pennilass ; one or two were priests, 
one a monk, six -or seven in various nulitary services, and the elder at 
home at Schlo&s Galgenstein breeding horses, hunting wild boars, 
swindling tenants, living in a greet house with small means ; obliged 
1 to be sordid at home all the year, to be splendid for a month at {fee 1 
eapW, as is the way with many oShep,nobIemetL Our young count, 
CowJ^Gustavus Adolphus Maximitiffl von G^genstein, had been ha 
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the service of the F rench as page to a nobleman , then of his Majesty’t 
gardes du corps t then a lieutenant and captain in the Bavarian service; 
and when, after the battle of Blenheim, two regiments of Germans 
came ovei to the winmrg side, Gustavus Adolphus Maximilian found 
himself among them ; and at the epoch whpu story commences, 
had enjoyed English pay for^ year or mqte. It is unnecessary to 
say how he exchanged into hi? present regiment , how it appeared 
that, before her marriage, handsome John Churchill had knoWrt the 
young gentleman’s mother, when they were both penniless hangers-on 
at Charles the Second’s court , — it is, we sa> , quite useless to repeat 
a’l the scandal of which we are perfectly masters, and to trace step 
by step the events of his history. Here, however, was Gustavus 
Adolphus, in a small inn, m a small village of Warwickshire, on a« 
autumn evening in the year 1705 , and at the very moment when thijt 
history begins, he and Mr Brock, his corporal and friend, were seated 
at a round table before the kitchen hre while ? small groom of th^i 
establishment was leading up and down on the village green, before 
the inn door, two black, glossy, long-tailed, barrel- bellied, thick-flanked, 
arch-necked, Roman-nosed Flanders horses, which were the property 
of the two gentlem*yi now taking their ease at the “ Bugle Inn.* 
The two gentlemen were seated at their ease at the inn table, drinking 
mountain-wine , and if the reader fancies from the sketch wh|ch we 
have given of their lives, or from his own blindness and belief m the 
^ttkctibility of human nature, that the sun of that autumn evehmg 
sheina upon an> two men in county or city, at desk or harvest, at court 
or at Newgate, drunk or sobfer, who were greater rascals than Cfhfnt 
Gustavus Galgenstein and Corporal ±>eter Brock, he is egregiously 
mistaken, and his knowledge of human nature is not worth a fig. if 
they had not been two prominent scoundrels, what earthly business 
should we have in detailing their histones ? What would the public 
care for them ' Who would meddle ^with dull virtue, humdrum 
sentiment, or stupid innocence, when vice, agreeable vice, is the only 
thing which the readers of romances care to hear ? 

The little horse-boy, who was leading the two black Flanders 
horses up and down the green, might have put them in the stable for 
any good that the horses got by the gentle exercise which they were 
now taking m the cool evening air, as their owners had not ridden 
very far or very hard, and there was not a hair turned of their sleek 
shining coats ; but the lad had been especially ordered so to walk the 
horses about until he received, further commands from the gentlemen 
reposing m the * Bugle" kitchen ; and the idlers of the viljag&peemed 
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Afleued with the beasts, and their smart saddles and shining bridles, 
it would have been a pity to deprive then) of the pleasure of con- 
templating such an innocent spectacle. Over the Count s horse was 
thrown a fine red cloth, nchly embroidered in yellow worsted, a very 
large count s coronet and a cipher at the four comers of the covering , 
and under this might be seen a pair of gorgeous silver stirrups, and 
above it, a couple of silver mounted pistols reposing m bearskin hol- 
ders , the bit was silver too and the horse’s head was decorated with 
many smart ribbons Of the Corporal s steed, suffice it to say, that 
the ornaments were in brass as bright, though not perhaps so valuable, 
as those which decorated the Captain s animaL The boys, who had 
bee&wt play on the green, first paused and entered mts conversation 
with the horse-boy , then the v lllage matrons followed and afterwards, 
sauntering by ones and twos, came the village maidens who love 
soldiery as flies love treacle presently the males began to arrive, 
andlof tile parson of the parish, taking his evening walk with Mrs. 
Dobbs»*nd the four children his offspring, at length joined himself to 
his flock. 

To this* audience the little ostler explained that the animals belonged 
to two gentlemen now reposing at the “ Bugle * one young with gold 
hair, the other old with grizzled locks both in red coats f both in 
jack-boots , putting the house into a bustle, and colling for the best 
He then discoursed to some of his own companions regarding the 
ments of the horses , and the parson, a learned man, explained tot Jgg 
villagers, that one of the travellers must be a count, or at least hW| a 
count’s horsecloth pronounced that the stirrups were of real silver, and 
checked the impetuosity of his son, William Nassau Dobbs, who was 
for mounting the animals, and who expressed a longing to fire off one 
of the pistols in the holsters 

As this family discussion was ukmg place, the gentlemen whose 
appearance had created so much attention came to the door of the 
urn, and the elder and stouter was seen to smile at his companion , 
after which he strolled leisurely over the green, and seemed to examine 
with much benevolent satisfaction the assemblage of villagers who 
were staring at him and the quadrupeds 

Mr Brock, when he saw the parson’s band and cassock, took off 
his beaver reverently, and saluted the divine “ I hope your reverence 
won’t baulk the little fellow,” said he , “1 think I beard him calling 
out for a nde, and whether he should like my horse, or his lordship's 
horse, I am sure it is afl one. Don’t be afraid, sir ! the horses are not 
tired ; we have only ^coxpe seventy xnfle to-day, and Prjnce Eugene 
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once >odc a matter of fifty-two leagues (a hundred and fifty miles), sir, ' 
upon that horse, between sunrise and sunset” 

“Gracious powers 1 on which horse?” said Doctor Dobbs, very 
solemnly 

“ On this sir,— on mine, Corporal Brock nt Cutts’s black gelding, 

‘ Wilham of Nassau’ The Pnnce, sir, g&ve it me after Blenheim 
hght, for I had my own legs carried away by a cannon ball, just as I 
cut down two of Sauerkrauter’s regiment, who had made the Pnnce 
pnsoner ” 

“Your own kgs, sir 1 ” said the Doctor “Gracious goodness 1 
this is more and more astonishing 1 ” 

“ No, no, not my own legs, m> horse’s I mean, sir , and the Pnnce 
ga\e me ‘ William of Nassau ’ that very day ” 

To this no direct reply was made , but the Doctor looked at Mrs. 
Dobbs, and Mrs Dobbs and the rest of the children at her eldest son, 
who grinned and said, “ Isn’t it wonderful ? ” Th- Corpqral to this an- 
swered nothing, but, resuming his account, pointed to the other horse 
nd said, “ That horse, sir— good as mine is — that horse, with the silver ^ 
stirrups, is his Excellency’s hoise, Captain Count Maximilian Gustavus 
Adolphus von Galgem/ein, captain of horse and of the Holy Roman 
empire ” (he lifted here his hat with much gravity, and all the csowd, 
e\en to the parson, did likewise) 4 We call him 4 George of Denmark,’ 
Hir, in compliment to her Majesty’s husband he is Blenheim too, sir ; 
Marshal Tallard rode him on that day, and you know how he was 
taken pnsoner by the Count ” 

“George of Denmark, Marshal Tallard, William of Nassau 1 this 
is strange indeed, most wonderful ! Why, sir, little are you aware that 
there are before you, at this > foment, two other living beings who bear 
these venerate i names 1 My boys, stand forward 1 Look here, sir* 
these children have been respectively named after our late sovereign 
and the husband of our present Queen” 

“And \ery good names too, sir , ay, and very noble little fellows 
too and I propose that, with your reverence and your ladyship’s 
leave, William Nassau here shall ride on Georgs of Denmark, and 
George of Denmark shall ride on William of Nassau ” 

When this speech of the Corporal’s was made, the whole crowd set 
up a loyal hurrah , and, with much gravity, the two little boys were 
lifted up into the saddles , and the Corporal leading one, entrusted the 
other to the hope-hoy, and so together marched stately up and down 
the green 

The popularity whidl Mr. Brock gained by this manoeuvre was 
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wy great , but with regard to the names of the horses and children, 
Ujjdch coincided so extraordinarily, it is but fair to state, that the 
christening of the quadrupeds had only taken place about two minutes 
before the dragoon’s appearance on the green F or if the fact must be 
confessed, he, while seated near the mn window, had kept a pretty 
wistful eye upon all going on without , and the horses marching thus 
to and fro for the wonderment of the village, were only placards or 
advertisements for the riders. 

There was, besides the boy now occupied with the horses, %nd the 
Landlord and landlady of the “Bugle Inn, another person connected 
with that estiblisl nent -a \er> smart, handsome, vain, giggling 
servant girl, about the age of sixteen, who went b\ thafimiliar name 
of Cat, and attended upon the gentlemen in the parlour, while the 
landlady was emplo\ed in cooking their supper in the kitchen This 
young person had been educated m the \illige poor house, and having 
been pronounced by Doctor Dobbs and the schoolmaster the idlest, 
dirtiest, and most passionate little minx with whom either had ever 
had lo do, she was, af er receiving a very small portion of literary in- 
struction (indeed it must be stated that the young lady did not know 
her letters , bound apprentice at the age of nine v^us to Mrs. Score, 
her relative, and landlady of the “ Bugle Inn ~ 

If Miss Cat, or Catherine Hall, was a slattern and a minx, Mrs 
Score was afar superior shrew , and for the seven years of her ap- 
prenticeship, the girl was completely at her mistrtsss mercy Yet 
though wondrously stingy, jealous, and v lolent, while her ma^dwas idle 
and extravagant, and her husband seemed to abgt the girl, Mra, Score 
put iup with the wench s airs, idleness, andcaprices, without ever 
wishing to dismiss her from the “ Bugle " The fact is, that Miss 
Catherine was a great beauty , and for about two years, since her 
fame had begmi to spread, the cusiom of the mn had also increased 
vastly When there was a debite whether the farmers, on their way 
from market, would take t other pot, Catherine, by appearing with it, 
would straightway cause the liquor to be swallowed and paid for , and 
when the traveller who proposed nding that night and sleeping at 
Coventry or Birmingham, was asked by Miss Catherine whether he 
would like a fire in his bedroom, he generally was induced to occupy 
it, although he might before have vowed to Mrs Score that he would 
not for a thousand guineas be absent from home that night The girl 
had, too, half-a dozen lovers in the village , and these were bound m 
honour to spend their pence at the alehouse she inhabited O woman, 
lovely woman ' what strong resolves canst thou twist round thy little 
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finger I what gunpowder passions canst thou kindle with a single 
sparkle of thme e>e * what lies and fnbble nonsense canst thou dike 
us listen to, as they were gospel truth or splendid wit 1 above all, what 
bad liquor canst thou make us swallow when thou puttest a kiss with- 
in the cup— and we are content to call the pqjspn wine 1 

The mountain-wine at the “ Bugle ” waS, in fact, execrable , bu 
Mrs Cat, who served it to the two soldiers, made it so agreeable to 
them, that the) found it a passable, even a pleasant task, to swallow 
the contents of a second bottle The miracle had been wrought 
instantaneoush on her appearance for whereas at that very moment 
the Count was employed in cursing the wine, the landlady, the wine 
grower, and the English nation generally, when the young woman 
entered and (choosing so to interpret the oaths) said, “ Coming, your 
honour , I think your honour called ’ — Gustavus Adolphus whistled, 
stared at her very hard, and seeming quite dumb-stricken by her 
ippearance, contented himself by swallowing a whk/ie glass of mountain 
b> way of replv 

Mr Brock was, however, by no means so confounded as his 
captain he w as thirty years older than the latter, and in the course 
of fifty years of military life had learned to look on the most dangerous 
enemy, or the most beautiful woman, with the like daring, devil-may 
care determination to conquer 

‘ My deir Mary/ then said that gentleman, “his honour is a lord 
as good as a lord, that is for all he allows »uch humble fellows as I 
am to drink with him " 

Catherine dropped a low curtsey, and said, “ Well, I don’t know if 
\ou are joking a poor country girl, as all you soldier gentlemen do, 
but his honour looks like a lo*d though I nevei see one, to be sure ” 

“Then, s*> d the Captain, gathering courage, “how do you know 
I look like one, pietty Mary ? " 

“ Prettv Catherine I mean Catherine, if you please, sir ” 

Here Mr Brock burst into a roar of laughter, and shouting with 
many oaths that she was right at first, invited her to give him what he 
called a buss 

Pretty Catherine turned away from hyn at this request, and 
muttered something about “ Keep your distance, low fellow 1 buss 
indeed ' poor country girl/’ &c &c , placing herself, as if for protection, 
on the side of the Captain That gentleman lopked also very angry , 
but whether at the sight of innocence so outraged, or the insolence of 
the Corporal for daring to help himself we cannot say “ Hark 
ye, Mr £rock, he cried very fiercely, “ I vill suffer no such liberties 
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in my presence : remember, it is only my condescension wtucn permits 
ytMfto share my bottle in this way ; take care 1 don’t give you instead 
a taste of my cane.* So saying, he, in a protecting manner, placed 
one hand round Mrs. Catherine’s waist, holding the other clenched 
very near to the Corporal’s nose. 

Mrs. Catherine, for her share of this action of the Count’s, dropped 
another curtsey, and said, “ Thank you, my lord.” But Galgenstein’s 
threat did not appear to make any impression on Mr. Brock, as indeed 
there was no reason that it should ; for the Corporal, at a combat of 
fisticuffs, could have pounded his commander into a jelly in ten 
minutes : so he contented himself by saying, “ Well, noble Captain, 
there’s no harm done ; it is an honour for poor old Peter Brock to be 
at table with you, and I am sorry sure enough." 

" In truth, Peter, I believe thou art ; thou hast good reason, eh, 
Peter ? But never fear, man ; had I struck thee, 1 never would have 
hurt thee.” 

“I know you would not,’’ replied Brock, laying his hand on his 
heart with much gravity; and so peace was made, and healths were 
drank. Miss Catherine condescended to put her lips, to the Captain’s 
glass; who swore that the wine was thus converted into nectar; 
and although the girl had not previously heard of that liquor, she 
received the compliment as a compliment, and smiled and simpered 
in return. 

The poor thing had never before seen anybody so handsome, or so 
finely dressed" as the Count ; and, in the simplicity of her coquetry, 
allowed her satisfaction to be quite visible. Nothing could be more 
clumsy than the gentleman’s mode of complimenting her ; but for this, 
perhaps, his speeches were more effective than others more delicate 
would have be$n; and though she said to each, “ Oh, now, my lord,” 
and rt La, Captain, how can you flatter one so ? * and “ Your honour’s 
lau ghing at me,” and made such polite speeches as are used on these 
occasions, it was manifest from the flutter and blush, and the grin of 
satisfaction which lighted up the buxom features of the little country 
beauty, that the Count’s first operations had been highly successful. 
When following up his attack, he produced from his neck a small 
locket (which had been given him by a Dutch lady at the Brill), and 
begged Miss Catherine to wear it for his sake, and chucked her under 
the diin and called her his little rosebud, it was pretty clear how 
tilings would go : anybody who could see the expression of Mr. Brock's 
countenance at this event might judge of the progress of the irresistible 
Hl^h-Dutch conqueror. 
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Being of a'very vain, communicative turn, our fair bjggjaid gave 
her two companions not only a pretty long account ot herself, but of 
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window opposite to which she stood. “ Yes, your honour,” said die — 
44 my lord, I mean; sixteen last March, though there’s a many girl m 
the village that at my age is quite chits. There’s Polly Randall now, 
that red-haired girl along with Thomas Curtis ■ she’s seventeen if die’s 
a day, though he is the very first sweetheart she his had. Well, as I 
am saying, I was bred up here in the village — father and mother died 
very young, and I was left a poor orphan— well, bless us » if Thomas 
haven't kissed her !— to the care of Mrs. Score, my aunt, who has been 
a mother to me— a stepmother, you know and I’ve been to Stratford 
fair, and to Warwick many a time ; and there’s two peoplo who have 
offered to marry me, and ever so many Who want to, and I won’t have 
none— only a gentleman, as I’ve always said; not a poor clodpole, 
like Tom there with the red waistcoat (he was one that asked me), nor 
a drunken fellow like Sam Blacksmith yonder, him whose wife has got 
the black eye, but a real gentleman, like ” 

“ Like whom, my dear ? ” said the Captain, encouraged. 

“La, sir, how can you ? why, like our squire, Sir John, who rides 
in such a mortal fine gold coach; or, at least, like the parson. Doctor 
Dobbs— that’s he in the black gown, walking with Madam Dobbs in 
red.” 

“ And are those his children ? ” 

“Yes two girls and two boys ; and only think, he calls one 
William Nassau, and one George Denmark — isn’t it odd?” And 
from the parson, Mrs. Catherine went on to speak of several humble 
personages of the village community, wh<f, as they are not necessary 
to our story, need not be described at full length. It was when, from 
the window, Corporal Brock saw the altercation between the worth v 
divine and his son, respecting the* latter’s ride, that he judged it a 
fitting time to step out on the green, and to bestow on the two horses 
those famous historical names which we have just heard applied to 
them. 

Mr. Brock’s diplomacy was, as we have stated, quite * successful ; 
for, when the parson’s boys had ridden and retired along with their 
mamma and papa, other young gentlemen cf humbler rank in the 
village were placed upon “ George of Denmark ” arid “ William of 
Nassau;” the Corporal joking and laughing with all the grown-up 
people. The women, in spite of Mr. Brock’s age, his red nose, and a 
certain squint of his eye, vowed the Corpojal was a jewel of a man ; 
and among the men his popularity was equally great. 

“.How much dost thee get, Thomas Clodpole ? ” said Mr. Brock 
to a countryman (he was the man whom Mrs. Catherine had described 
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as her suitor), who had laughed loudest at some of $*4ates "taw. 
much dost thee get for a week’s work, now?” 

Mr Clodpole, whose name was xseally Bullock, stated that his wages 
amounted to “ three shillings and a puddn * 

* Three shillings and a puddn »— monstrous ’—and for Xhts you toil 
like a galley slave, as 1 have seen them m Turkey and America, — ay, 
gentlemen, and m the country of Prester John « You shiver out of 
bed on icy winter mornings, to break the ice for BaJJ and Efhpple to 
4nnk 

“ Yes, indeed,” said the person addressed, who seemld astounded 
at the extent of the Corporal s information 

* Or you clean pigsty and take dung down to meadow, or you act 
watchdog and tend sheep or you sweep a scythe over a great field of 
grass and when the sun has scorched the eyes out of y our head, and 
sweated the flesh off jour bones, and well nigh fried the soul out of 
your body you go home to what? — three shill ngs a week and a 
puddn ’ Do you get pudding every day ?” 

“ No only Sundays 

‘ Do you get money enoug ? ' 

1 No, sure 

Do y ou get> beer enough ? 

Oh no i^fver said Mr Builock quite resoiutely 

‘ Worthy Clodpole gi\e us thy hand it shall have beer enough 
tms daj or my names not Corporal Frock Heres the money, boy 1 
there are twenty pieces in th s purse and how do you think I got ’em ? 
and how do you think I shall get others whefl these are gone? — by 
erving her sacred Mijest> to be sure lung life to her, and down with 
the French King 

Bullock a fe v of the men, and two or three of the boy s, piped out 
an hurrah, in complimei t to this speech of the Corporal s but it was 
remarked that the greatei part of the croud drew back — the women 
whispering ominously to them and looking at the Corporal 

* I see, ladies, what it is, said he “ \ ou are frightened, and think 

I am a crimp coihe to steal y our sweethearts away What ’ call Peter . 
Brock a double dealer? 1 tell you what, boys, Jack Churchill himself 
has shaken this hand, and drunk a pot with me do you think"he , d 
shake hands with a rogue ? Here s Tummas Clodpole has never had 
beer enough, and here am I will stand treat to him and any other 
gentleman am I good enough company for him? I hAve money, 
look you, and like to spend it what Should I be doing duty actions 
for^-hay, Tummas ? ” 
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A satisfactory reply to this query was not, of course, expected by 
the Corporal nor uttered by Mr. Bullock ; and the end of the dispute 
was, that he and three or four of the rustic bystanders were quite con- 
vinced of the good intentions of their new friend, and accompanied 
him back to the “ Bugle,’’ to regale upon the promised beer. Among 
the Corporal’s guests was one young fellow whose dress would show 
that he was somewhat better to do in the world than Clodpolc and 
the rest of the sunburnt ragged troop, who were marching towards the 
alehouse. This man was the only one of his hearers who, perhaps, 
was sceptical as to the truth of his stones ; but as soon as Bullock 
accepted the invitation to drink, John Hayes, the carpenter (for such 
was his name and profession), said, “ Well, Thomas, -if thou goest, 1 
will go to." 

“ I know thee wilt," said Thomas ■ “ thou’lt goo anywhere Catty 
Hall is* provided thou canst goo for nothing." 

“ Nay, 1 have a penny to spend as good as the Corporal here." 

“A penny to keep, you mean : for all your love for the lass at 
the ‘Bugle,’ did thee ever spend a shilling m the house? Thee 
wouldn’t go now', but that I am going too, and the Qaptain here stands 
treat.” 

“Come, come, gentlemen, no quarrelling," said Mr. Brock. “If 
this pretty fellow will join us, amen say I : there’s lots of liquor, and 
plenty of money to pay the score. Comrade Tummas, give us thy arm. 
Mr. Hayes, you’re a hearty cock, I make no doubt, and all such are 
welcome. Come along, my ‘gentleman farmers, Mr. Brock shall have 
the honour to pay for you aU.® And with this, Corporal Block, accom- 
panied by Messrs. Hayes, Bullock, Blacksmith, Baker’s-boy, Butcher, 
and one or two others, adjourned to the inn ; the horses being, at the 
same Lime, conducted to the stable. 

Although we have, in this quiet way, and without any flourishing 
of trumpets, or beginning or chapters, introduced Mr. Hayes to the 
public ; and although, at first sight, a sneaking carpenter's boy may 
seem hardly worthy of the notice of an intelligent reader, who looks 
for a good cut-throat or highwayman for a hero, or a pickpocket at 
the very least ■ this gentleman’s words and actions should be carefully 
studied by the public, as he is destined to appear before them under 
very polite and curious circumstanced during the course of this history. 
The speech of the rustic Juvenal, Mr. Clodpoie, had seemed to infer 
that Hayes was at once careful of his money and a warm admirer of 
Mrs. Catherine of the “ Bugle : " and both the charges were perfectly 
true. Hayes’s father was reported to be a man of some substance ; 
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and young John, who was performing his apprenticeship ullage, 

did not fail to talk very big of his pretensions to forfane- of his enter- 
ing, at the close of his indentures, into partnership with his fathe* — 
and pf the comfortable farm and house over which Mrs John Hayes, 
whoever she might be, would one day preside, Thu9, next to the 
barber and butcher, and above even his own master, Mr. Hayes took 
rank in the village and it must not be concealed that his representa- 
tion cf wealth had made some impression upon Mrs Hall, towards 
wK*»m the young gentleman had cast the eyes of affection. If he had 
been tolerably well looking, and not pale, rickety, and feeble as he 
was , if even he h id been ugly, but withal a man of spirit, it is pro- 
bable the girl’s kindness foi him would have been much more decided. 
But he w as a poor weak creature, not to compare with honest Thom is 
Bullock, by at least nine inches , and so notoriously timid, selfish, 
and stingy, that there vvis a kind of shame in rereiving his addresses 
openl) , and what encouragement Mrs Catherine gave hnr could only 
be m secret 

But no mortal is wise at all times and the fact was, that Hayes, 
who cared for himself intensely, had set his heart upon winning 
Catherine , end loved he’- with a desryjrate, greedy eagerness and 
desire of possession, v\hich makes passions for wo nen often so fierce 
and unreasonable among very cold and selfish men His parents 
(\yht be frugality he had inherited had tried m vain to wean him from 
this passion, and had made many fruitless attempts to ^engage him 
with women who possessed money and desired husbands but Hayes 
was, for a wonder quite proof against their attractions ; and, though 
quite ready to acknowledge the absurdity of his love for a penniless ale* 
house servant girl, nevertheless persisted in it doggedly “ I know I'm 
a fool/ said he , “and whats more, the girl does not care for mtf; 
but marry her I must, or I think I shall just die and marry her I will.” 
For very much to the credit of Miss Catherine's modesty, she had de- 
clared that marriage was with her a sine qud non , and had dismissed, 
with the loudest scorn and indignation, all propositions of a less proper 
nature 

Poor Thomas Bullock w*s another of her admirers, and had 
offered to marry her , but three shillings a week and a puddn was not 
to the girl’s taste, and Thomas had been scornfully rejected Hayes 
had also made her a direct proposal. Catherine did not say no she 
was too prudent but she was young and could wait , she did not 
care for Mr. Hayes yet enough to marry him— (it did not seem, indeed, 
in the young woman’s nature to care for anybody)— and she gave her 
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adorer flatteringly to understand that, if nobody better appeared in the 
course of a few years, she might be induced to become Mrs Hayes 
It was a dismal prospect for the poor fellow to live upon the hope of 
being one day Mrs Catherine s 

In the meantime she considered herself free as the wind, and per- 
mitted herself all the innocent gaieties which that* chartered libertine * 
a coquette, can take She flirted with all the bachelors, widowers, 
and married men, in a manner which did extraordinary credit to her 
years and let rot the reader fancy such pastimes unnatural at her 
early age The ladies— heaven bless them — are, as a general rule, 
coquettes from babyhood upwards Little sk s of three years old play 
little airs and graces upon small heroes of five simpering misses 
of nine make ittacte upon young gtntlemen of twelve and at sixteen 
a well O rown girly under encouraging circumstances \ say, she is pretty 
m a family of ugly elder sfsters, or an only child and heiress, or an 
humble wench at a country inn, like our fair Catherine — is at the very 
pink and prime of her coquetr) they will jilt you at that age with an 
ease and arch infantine simplicity that never cm be surpassed m 
maturer y ears 

Miss Catherine, then, was a fran he oq ich , and Mr John Hayes 
was miserable His life was passed in a storm of mean passions and 
bitter jealousies, and desperate attacks up n the indifference rock of 
Mrs Catherine s heart, which not all his tempest of love, could beat 
down O cruel, cruel pangs of love unrequited ’ Mean rogues feel 
them as well as great heroes Lives there {he man in Europe who 
has not felt them many times ? — who has no| fcpejt,. and fawned, and 
supplicated, and wept, and cutsed, and raved, all lq vain , aftd passed 
long wakeful nights with ghosts of dead hopes for company , shadows 
of buned remembrances that glide out of their graves of nights, and 
whisper, “ We are dead now, but we ''inert once and we made yoil 
happy, and we come now to mock you —despair, O lover, despair, 
and die ?” — O cruel pangs ’—dismal nights » — Now a sly demon creeps 
under your nightcap, and drops into your ear those soft, hope- 
breathing, sweet words uttered on the well remembered evening 
there, m the drawer of your dressing table (along with the razors, and 
Macassar oil), lies the dead flower that Lady Amelia Wilhelmma wore 
m her bosom on the night of a certain ball — the corpse of a glorious 
hope that seemed once as if it would live for ever, so strong was it, 
so full of joy and sunshine there, in your w ritmg desk, amopg a 
crowd of unpaid bills, is the dirty scrap of paper, thimble-sealed^ 
which came in company with a pair of muffetees of her knitting (she 
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was a butcher’s daughter, and did all she could, poor thfrg^j, begging 
“ you would ware them at collidge, and think of her who r — marridd 
a public-house three weeks afterwards, and cares for you no more 
now than she does for the pot-boy. -But why multiply instances, c& 
seek to depict the agony of poor, mean-spirited John Hayes ? No 
mistake can be greater than that of fancying such great emotions of 
love are only felt by virtuous or exalted men . depend upon it, Love, 
like tleath, plays havoc among the pauperum tabernas , and sports 
with rich and poor, wicked and virtuous, alike. I have often fancied, 
for instance, on seeing the haggard, pale young old-clothesman, who 
wakes the echoes of our street with his nasal cry of “ Clo ’ ! ” — I have 
often, I said, fancied that, besides the load of exuvial coats and breeches 
under which he staggers, there is another weight on him— an atnorcura 
at his tail — and while his unshorn lips and nose together are performing 
that mocking, boisterous, Jack-indifferent cry of “Clo*, do’!” who 
knows what woful utterances are crying fron. the heart within ? There 
he is chaffering with the footman at No. 7, about an old dressing- 
gown , you think his whole soul *s bent only on the contest about the 
garment. Psha ! there is, perhaps, some faithless girl in Holywell 
Street who fills up his heart ; and that desultory Jew-boy is a 
peripatetic hell' Take another instance . — take the man in the beer- 
shop in Saint Martin's Court There he is, to all appearances quite 
calAi . before the same round of beef— from morning till sundown — 
for hundreds of years \ery likely. Perhaps when the shutters are 
closed, and all the world tired and silent, there is HE silent, but 
untired — cutting, cutting, cutting. You enter, you get your meat to 
your liking, you depart ; and, quite unmoved, on, on he goes, reaping 
ceaselessly the Great Harvest of Beef. You would fancy that if 
Passion ever failed to conquer, it had in vain availed the calm bosom 
of THAT man. I doubt it, and would give much to know his history. 
Who knows what furious ^tna-flames are raging underneath the 
surface of that calm flesh-mountain — who can tell me that that calm- 
ness itself is not despair ? 

***** 

The reader, if he does not rrow understand why it was that 
Mr. Hayes agreed to drink the Corporal’s proffered beer, had better 
iust read the foregoing remarks over again, and if he does not under- 
stand then , why, small praise to his brains. Hayes could not bear 
that Mr. Bullock should have a chance of seeing, and perhaps making 
love to Mrs. Catherine in his absence ; and though the young woman 
Q6W diminished her coquetries, but, on the contrary, rather increased 
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them in his presence, it was still a kind of dismal satisfaction to be 
miserable in her company. 

On this occasion, the disconsolate lover could be wretched to his 
heart*s content ; for Catherine had not a word or a look for him, but 
bestowed all her smiles upon the handsome stranger who owned the 
black horse. As for poor Tummas Bullock, his passion was never 
violent ; and he was content in the present instance to sigh and drink 
beer. He sighed and drank, sighed and drank, and drank again, 
until he had swallowed so much of the Corporal’s liquor, as to be in- 
duced to accept a guinea from his purse also ; and found himself, eft 
returning to reason and sobriety, a soldier of Queen Anne's. j 

Ilut oh ’ fancy the agonies of Mr. Hayes when, seated with the 
Corporal s friends at one end of the kitchen, he saw the Captain at the 
place of honour, and the smiles which the fair maid bestowed upon 
him; when, as she lightly whisked past him with the Captam’s supper, 
she, pointing to the locket that once reposed on the breast of the 
Dutch lady at the Brill, looked aichly on Hayes and said, ‘‘See, John, 
what his lordship has given me;” and when John’s face became 
green and purple with rage and jealousy, Mrs Catherine laughed 
ten times louder, and cried, “ Coming, my lord,’’ in a voice of shrill 
triumph, that bored through the soul of Mr. John Hayes and left him 
gasping for breath. 

On Catherine’s other lover, Mr Thomas, this coquetry had no 
effect : he, and tw'o comrades of his, had by this time quite fallen 
under the spell of the Corporal ; and hope, glory, strong beer, Prince 
Eugene, pair of colours, more strong beer, her blessed Majesty, plenty 
more strong beer, and such subjects, martial and bacchic, whirled 
through’ their dizzy brains at a railroad pace. 

And now, if there had been a couple of experienced reporters 
present at the “ Bugle Inn,” they might *have taken down a conversa- 
tion on love and war — the two themes discussed by the two parties 
occupying the kitchen— which, as the parts were sung together, duet- 
wise, formed together some very curious harmonics. Thus, while the 
Captain was whispering the softest nothings, the Corporal was shouting 
the fiercest combats of the war ; and, like the gentleman at Penelope’s 
table, on it exiguopinxit pralia tota bero. For example : — 

Captain “ What do you say to a silver trimming, pretty Catherine? 
Don’t you think a scarlet riding-cloak, handsomely laced, would be- 
come you wonderfully well ?— and a grey hat with a blue feather — and 
a pretty nag to ride on— and all the soldiers to present arms as you 
pass, and say, * There goes the Captain’s lady ?’ What do you think of 
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a side-box at ‘ Lincoln’s Inn ’ playhouse, or of standing up ‘j\ o tunuet 

with my Lord Marquis at ? ” 

Corporal . — “ The ball, sir, ran right up his elbow, and was found 
the next day by Surgeon Splinter of ours, — where do you think, sir jl — 

upon my honour as a gentleman it came out of nape of his ” 

Captain. — “ Necklace — and a sweet pair of diamond earrings, 
mayhap — and a little shower of patches, which ornament a lady’s 
face vi \ tndrou si y — and a leetle rouge— though, egad ! such peach- 
ckfcsks as yours don’t want it fie ! Mrs. Catherine, I should think 

the buds must tome and peck at them as if they were fruit ” 

loipornl — “Over the wall; and three-and-twenty of our fellows 
jumped after me. Hy theTope of Rome, friend Tummas, that was a 
day ' — Had you seen how the Mounseers looked when four-and- 
twenty rampaging he-devils, sword and pistol, cut and *|yust, pell- 
mell came tumbling into the ledoubt ' Why, sir, we left in three 
minutes as many artillerymen’s heads as th^re were cannon-balls. It 

v\a*s, ‘ Ah sacrc ! ' ‘ D y ou, take that ! ’ ‘ O mon Iheu ! ’ ‘ Run him 

thiough.’ ‘ Ventrebleu !’ and u was ventrebleu with lnm* I warrant 
you : for bleu, m the Fiench language, means 1 through and ventre 

— why, you see, ventre ’leans ’ 

Capt mi - “ Waists, which are worn now excessive long ; —and for 
the hoops, if you could but see them — stap my vitals, my dear, hut 
th/nre was a lady at Warwick’s Assembly (she came in one of my lord’s 
coaches) who had a hoop as big as a tent . you might have dined 
under it comfortably ; — ha 1 ha 1 ’pon my faith, now- — ” 

Corporal — “ And there we found the Duke of Marlborough seated 
along with Marshal Tallard, who was endeavouring to diown his 
sorrow o\er a cup of Johannis oerger -wine ; and a good drink too, my 
lads, only not compare to Warwick beer. ‘ Who was the man who 
has done this?’ said our noble General. I stepped up. ‘ How many 
heads was it,’ says he, £ that you cut off?’ ‘Nineteen,’ says I, 
‘besides wounding several.’ When he heard it (Mr. Hayes, you 
don’t drink) I’m blest if he didn't burst into tears » ‘Noble, noble 
fellow , 5 says he. ‘ Marshal, you must excuse me, if I am pleased to 
hear of the destruction of your countrymen. Noble, noble fellow ! — 
here’s a hundred guineas for you.’ Which sum he placed in my hand. 
‘Nay,’ says the Marshal ‘the man has dorte his duty and, pulling 

out a magnificent gold diamond-hilted snuff-box, he gave me ” 

Mr. Bullock. — “ What, a goold snuff-box ? Wauns, but thee wast 
in luck, Corporal ! ” 

Corporal. — “ No, not the snuff-box, but — a pinch of snuffy — ha ! 
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ha! — run me through the body if he didn’t ' Could you but have 
seen the smile on Jack Churc hill’s grave face at this piece of gene- 
rosity ! So, beckoning Colonel Ladogan up to him, he pinched his 
ear and w hispered ” 

Captain . — “ * May I have the honour to dance a minuet with your 
ladyship-” The whole room was in titters at Jack’s blunder , for, as 
you know very well, poor Lady Susan has a icoodi n hg. Ha 1 ha ! 
fancy a minuet and a wooden leg, he\, my clear ? 

Mrs . C atht rim — “ Giggle— giggle— giggle ■ he' he' he 1 Oh, 
Captain, you rogue, vou ” 

Second ta'U . — “Haw ' haw’ ’ haw' Well, you be a foony mon, 
sergeant, 7urc cnoff.” 

• * * • 

This little specimen of the conversation must be sufficient. It 
will show pretty clearly that each of the two mihtarv commanders 
was conducting his operations with perfect success Three of the 
detachment of five attacked by the Corporal surrendered to him : 
Mr. Bulloi k, namely, who give in at a very early stage of the evening, 
and ignominiously laid down his arm-* under the*table, after standing 
not more than a dozen volleys of beer ; Mr. Blacksmith’s boy, and a 
labourer whose name we have not been able to learn. Mr Butcher 
himself was on the point of yielding, when he was rescued by the 
furious charge of a detachment that marched to his lehef : his wife 
namely, who, with two squalling children, rushed into the “Bugle,” 
boxed Butcher’s ears, and kept up such a tremendous fire of oaths 
and screams upon the Corporal, that he was obliged to retreat. Fixing 
then her claws into Mr. Butcher’s hair, she proceeded to drag him out 
of the premises ; and thus Mr. Brock was overcome. His attack upon 
John Hayes was a still greater failure; for that young man seemed 
to be invincible by dnnk„if not by love : and at the end of the drink- 
ing-bout was a great deal more cool than the Corporal himself ; to 
whom he wished a very polite good-evening, as calmly he took his hat 
to depart He turned to look at Catherine, to be sure, and then he 
was not quite so calm : but Catherine did not give any reply to his 
good-night. She ’was seated at the Captain's table playing at cribbage 
with him j and though Count Gustavus Maximilian lost every game, 
he won more than he lost,— sly fellow 1 — and Mrs. Catherine was no* 
match for hinv 

It is to be presumed that Hayes gave some information to- 
Mrs. Score, the landlady : for, on leaving the kitchen, he was seen to 
linger for a moment in the bar ; and very soon after Mrs. Catherine 

ja** 
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was called away from her attendance on the Count, v ;>r>, when he 
asked for a sack and toast was furnished with those a n ]es by the 
landlady herself and during the half hour in which he was employed 
m consuming this drinl Monsieur de Galgenstein looked very muc v 
disturbed and out of humour and cast his eyes to the door perpet lally 
but no Catherine came At last, very sulkily he desired to be shown 
to bed and walked as well as he could (for, to say truth the noble 
Loi nt was u y this time somewhat unsteady on his legs) to his chamber 
V was Mrs Score who showed h m to it and closed the curtains and 
pointed triumphantly to the whiteness of the sheets 

Its a very comfortable room, said she, “though not the best m 
the house which belong of right to v our lordship s worship but our 
best loom has two beds and Mr Corporal is in that, locked and 
dcuble locked with his thiee tips> recruits But jour honou will 
t nd this here bed comfortable and well aned I ve sKj»t in it myself 
this ei b hteer ye us 

What my g od woman you are ^ung to sit up eh ? Its cruel 
hard on y on madam 

1 Sit up, my lord? bles* you no 1 J sh?]l have h^f of our Cat’s 
bed, as I always do when there ^ company And with this Mrs. 
Score curtseyed and re led 

# # * # # 

"Very early the next morning the active landlady and her bustling 
attendant had prepared the ale and bacon for the Corporal and his 
three ronverts and had set a nice white clo f h for the Captains 
breakfast The young blacksmith d d not eat with much satisfaction , 
but Mr Bullock and his f lend betrayed no sign of discontent, except 
such as ma-' be consequent upon an evening s carouse They walked 
very contentedly to be registered before Doctor Dobbs, who was also 
justice of the peace and went in search of their slender bundles, and 
took leave of their few acquaintances without much regret for the 
gentlemen had been bred in the workhouse, and had not, therefore, a 
large circle of friends 

It wanted only an hour of noon, and the noble Count had not 
descended. The men were waiting for him, ai d spent much of the 
Queen s money (earned by the sale of their bodies overnight) while 
thus expecting him Perhaps Mrs Catherine expected him too, for 
she had offered many times to run up — with my lord’s boots — with 
the hot water— to show Mr Brock the way , who sometime* con- 
descended to officiate as barber. But on all these occasions Mrs, 
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Score had prevented her; not scolding, but with much gentleness 
and smiling. At last, more gentle and smiling than ever, she came 
downstairs and said, “ Catherine darling, his honour the Count is 
mighty hungry this morning, and vows he could pick the wing of a 
fowl. Run down, child, to Farmer Brigg s and get one . pluck it 
before you bring it, you know, and we will make his lordship a pretty 
breakfast.” 

Catherine took up her basket, and away she went by the back-yard, 
through the stables. There she heard the little horse-boy whistling 
and hissing after the mannei of horse boys ; and there she learned 
that Mrs. Score had been inventing an ingenious story to have her out 
of the way The ostler said he was just going to lead the two horses 
round to the dooi. The Corpora] had been, and they were about to 
start on the instant for Stratford. 

The fact was that Count Gustavus Adolphus, far from wishing to 
pick the wing of a fowl, had risen with a horror and loathing for 
everything in the shape of food, and for ary liquor stronger than 
small beer. Of this he had drunk a cup, and said he should ride 
immediately to Stratford ; and when, on ordering his horses, he had 

asked politely of the landlady “ why the d she always came up, 

and wh> she did not send the girl/' Mrs. Score informed the Count 
that her Catherine was gore out for a walk along with the young man 
to whom she was to be married, and would not be \ isible that day. 
On hearing this the Captain ordered his horses that moment, and 
abused the wine, the bed, the house, the landlady, and everything 
connected with the “ Bugle Inn.” 

Out the horses came ■ the little boys of the village gathered 
round ; the recruits, with bunches of ribands in their beavers, 
appeared presently; Corporal Block came swaggering out, and, 
slapping the pleased blacksmith on the back, bade him mount his 
horse , while the boys hurrah d. Then 'he Captain came out, gloomy 
and majestic ; to him Mr. Brock made a military salute, which 
Clumsily, and with much grinning, the recruits imitated. “I shall 
walk on with these brave fellows, your honour, and meet you at 
Stratford,” said the Corporal. “ Good,” said the Captain, as he 
mounted. The landlady curtseyed ; the children hurrah’d more ; the 
little horse-boy, who held the bridle with one hand and the stirrup 
with the other, and expected a crown-piece from such a noble 
gentleman, got only a kick and a curse, as Count von Galgenstem 

shouted, u D you all, get out of the way ! ” and galloped off ; 

and John Hayes, who had been sneaking about the inn all the 
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morning, felt a weight off his heart when he saw the Captain nde 
off alone 

* * * * * t 

O foolish Mis Score ' O dolt of a John Hayes » If the landlady 
had allowed the Captain and the maid to have their waft and meet 
but for a minute before recruits, sergeant, and all, it is probable that 
no harm would have been done, and that this history would never 
ha\e been written 

When Count von Galgenstem hid ridden half a mile on the 
Stiat oid road looking as black and dismal as Napoleon galloping 
fion the romantic village of W ateiloo, he espied, a few score yards 

< nvnrt’s at tl e turn of the road, a ceit un object which caused him to 

< hetk his horse suddenh, bi ought a tingling red into his cheeks, and 
t i ick Ins he ut to go thump — thump 1 against his side A young lass 
w is s ii nteung sloul> along the footpath, with a basket swinging from 
cnehuid ind a bunch of hedge flow eis in the other. She stopped 
i nee 01 twice to a Id a ficsh one to her nosegay, aftd might have seen 
hi t the C ipt nil thought but no she never looked directly towards 
him and still w liked on Sweet innocent she was singing as if none 
vuic near her voice went soaring up to the clear skv, and the 
t iptun put lus horse on the gi iss, tint ‘lie sound of the hoofs might 
not ilistuib the music 

\\1 cn the 1 me had gnen a pailful, 

\ d the htep ea i e 1 k l ng home, 

1 11 \ln l new it woul 1 1 e hex hful, 

W < i t a \ 11 ing i ul w ith T m 
Ilanl n 1 i 1 e r, onihehnl sir, 
tl v w all 1 1 l > n fir 
1 m m \ le jr 1 1 t I h, 

1 ut w an w tied n nj io 

The Captain had put hi*. horse on the grass, that the sound of his 
hoofs might not disturb the music , and now he pushed its head on 
to the bank, where straightway “ Gcoige of Denm irk began chewing 
of such a salad as grew there And now the Captain slid off stealthily , 
ind smiling comically, and hitching up his great jack-boots, and 
moving forward with a jerking "iptoe step, he, just as she* was trilling 
the last O’O-o of the last tio in the above poem of Tom D^Urfey, came 
up to her, and touching her lightly on the waist, said, 

u My dear, your very humble servant " 

Mrs. Catherine (you know you have found her out long ago I) gave 
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a scream and a start, and would have turned pale if she could. As it 
was, she only shook all o\ er, and said, 

u Oh, sir, how you did frighten me ! ” 

“Frighten you, m> rosebud! why, run me through, I’d die 
rather than frighten you. tiad, child, tell me now, am I so r my 
frightful ? ,J 

“ Oh, no, your honour, 1 didn’t mean that ; onl) 1 wasn’t thinking 
to meet you here, or that you would ride so early at all. for, if >ou 
please, sir, I was going to fetch a chicken foi your lordship’s bicak- 
fast, as mv mistiess said you would like one , and I thought, instead 
of going to Farmer Bngg’s, down Birmingham way, as she told me, 

1 d go to Farmer Bird’s, where the chickens is better, sir — my lord, 

I mean.” 

“ Said I’d like a chicken for bre ikfast, the old cal' why, I told 
her I would not eat a morsel to save me — 1 was so dru — , I mean I 
ate such a good supper last night — and 1 bide her to send me a pot 
of small beer, and to tell \nu to bring it ; and the wretch said you 
w r ere gone out with your sweetheart ” 

“What I John Hayes, the creature. Oh, what a naughty story- 
telling woman ' v 

“ — You had walked out with >our sweetheart, and I w-as not to 
see you any more ; and I was mad with rage, and ready to kill myself ; 
I was, in> dear.” 

“ Oh, sir ! pray, pray don’t ” 

“ For your sake, my sweet angel ?” 

“ Yes, for my sake, if such a poor girl as me can persuade noble 
gentlemen.” 

“Well, then, for your sake, I won’t : no. I’ll live ; but why live? 
Hell and fury, if I do live I'm miserable without you ; I am, — you 
know I am,— you adorable, beautiful, cruel, wicked Catherine ' ” 

Catherine's reply to this w?a “La, bless me ! I do believe your 
horse is running away.” And so he was ! for having finished his meal 
in the hedge, he first looked towards his master and paused, as it 
were, irresolutely ; then, by a sudden impulse, flinging up his tail and 
his hind legs, he scampered down the road. 

Mrs. Hall ran lightly after the horse, and the Captain after Mrs. 
Hall ; and the horse ran quicker and quicker every moment, and 
might have led them a long chase — when lo ! debouching from a 
twist in the road, came the detachment of cavalry and infantry under 
Mr* Brock. The moment he was out of sight of the village, that 
geftflemaa had desired the blacksmith to dismount, and had himself 
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jumped into the saddle, maintaining the subordination of his army by- 
drawing a pistol and swearing that he would blow out the brains of 
any person who attempted to run. When the Captain's horse came 
near the detachment he paused, and suffered himself to be caught by 
Tummas Bullock, who held him until the owner and Mrs. Catherine 
came up. 

Mr. Bullock looked comically grave when he saw the pair ; but the 
Corporal graciously saluted Mrs, Catherine, and said it was a fine day 
for walking. 

La, sir, and so it is,” said she, panting in a very pretty and 
distressing way, “ but not for running. I do protest— ha ! — and vow 
that 1 leally can scarcely stand. I'm so tired of running after that 
naughty, naughty horse ! ” 

“ IIow do, Cattern?” said Thomas. “Zee, I be going a zouldiering 
because thee wouldn’t have me.” And here Mr. Bullock grinned. 
Mrs. Catherine made no sort of reply, but protested once more she 
should die of running. If the truth were told, she was somewhat 
vexed at the arrival of the Corporal’s detachment, and had had very 
serious thoughts of finding herself quite tired just as he came in sight. 

A sudden thought brought a smile of bright satisfaction in the 
Captain’s eyes. He meunted the hors»* which Tummas still held. 
“ Tired, Mrs. Catherine,” said he, “and for my sake ? By heavens,, 
you shan’t walk a step farther 1 No, you shall ride back with a 
gu;rd of honour f Back to the village, gentlemen ! — rightabout 
face ! Show those fellows, Corpoial, how tc rightabout face. Now, 
my deal, mount behind me on Snowball ; he's easy as a sedan. Put 
your dear little foot on the toe of my boot. There now, — up ! — jump ! 
hurrah ! ” 

“ T/iaft not the way, Captain,” shouted out Thomas, still holding 
on to the rein a c the horse began to move. “ Thee woan’t goo with 
him, will thee, Catty ? ” 

But Mrs. Catherine, though she turned away her head, never let 
go her hold lound the Captain's waist ; and he, swearing a dreadful 
oath at Thomas, struck him across the face and hands with his riding- 
whip. The poor fellow, who at the first cut still held on to tke rein, 
dropped it at the second, and as the pair galloped off, sat down on the 
roadside and fairly began to weep. 

“ March, you dog ! " shouted out the Corporal a minute after. 
And so he did : and when next he saw Mrs. Catherine she was the 
Captain’s lady sure enough, and wore a grey hat with a blue feather, 
and red riding-coat trimmed with silver-lace. But Thomas was then. 
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on a bare-backed horse, w Inch Corporal Brock was flanking round a 
ring, and he was so occupied looking between his horse’s ears that 
he had no time to ciy then, ?nd at length got the better of his 
attachment. 


This being a good opportune for closing Chapter I , we ought, 
perhips, co make some ipologies to the public for introducing them 
to characters thit arc so utterh w 01 thicks , as we confess all our 
heroes, with the excep'ion of Mr Bullock, to be In this we have 
consulted nature and histoiv, rather than the prevailing taste and 
the general manner of authors The amusing novel of “ Lrnest 
Maltranrs, for instance, open p with a seduction, but then it is 
performed In people of the sti ictest v’rtue on both sides and theie 
is so much religion and plnlosoph\ in the heart of the seducer, so 
much tender innocence in *he soul of the seduced, that— bless the 
1 ttle dears ’—their \er\ peccadilloes nnhe one interested m them, 
and their naughtiness Jdi comes quite sacred, so deliciously is it 
described Now, if uc nu to be interested by rurally actions, let 
us ha\e them with plain laces, and let them be performed, not by 
\ rtuous philosophers but In rascals Another clever class of 
novelists adopt the cont r ary system, and create interest b\ making 
their rascals perform virtuous actions Against these popular plans we 
here soh mnl> appeal, \\ e say , let vour rogues m no\ els act like rogues, 
and vour honest men like honest men , don't let us have any juggling 
and thimblerigging with virtue and vice, so that, at the end of three 
volumes, the bewildeied reader shall not know which is which , don't let 
us find oursehes kindling at the generous qualities of thieves, and 
.sympathizing with the rascalities of noble hearts For our own part, 
we know what the public likes, and have chosen rogues for our 
characters, and have taken a story from the “Newgate Calendar,” 
which we hope to follow out to edification Among the rogues, at 
least, we will have nothing that shall be mistaken for virtues And 
if the British public (after calling for three or four editions) shall 
give up, not only our rascals, but the rascals of all other authors, we 
shall be content —we shall apply to Government for a pension, and 
think that our duty is done 
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CHAPTER II 

IN WHICH ART DEPICTED THE PLFASURES OF A SENTIMENTAL 
ATTACHMENT 

T will not be necessary , for the 
purpose of this historj , to 
follow out very closely all the 
adventures which occurred to 
Mrs Catherine fiom the period 
when she quitted the “ Bugle" 
and became the Captai 1 s lady , 
for, although it would be just 
as eas> to show as not, thal 
the young woman, by following 
th; man of her heart, had only 
vielded to an innocent impulse, 
and b> remaining with him for 
a certain period, had proved 
the depth and strength of her 
affection for him, — although we 
might make very tender and 
eloquent apologies for the error 
of both parties, the reader /ught possibly be disgusted at such 
descriptions amj such arguments which, besides, are already done to- 
his hand in the novel of “ Ernest Maltravers before mentioned 

From the gentlemans manner towards Mrs Catherine, and from 
his brilliant and immediate success, the reader will doubtless have 
concluded, in the first place, that Gustavus Adolphus bad not a 
very violent affection for Mrs Cat, in the second place, that he was 
a professional lady-killer, and therefore likely at some period to 
resume his profession , thndly, and to conclude, that a connexion so 
begun, must, in the nature of things, be likely to end speedily 

And so, to do the Count justice, it would, If he had been allowed 
to follow his own inclination entirely , for (as man> young gentlemen 
will, and yet no praise to thenO in about a week he began to be 
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indifferent, m i month to be wear), in two months to be angry, in 
three to proceed to bliws and curses and in short to repent most 
bitterly the hour when he had ever been induced to present Mrs 
Catherine the toe c f his boot, for the purpose of lifting her on to his 
horse 

“ Lgad said he to the Corporal one da\ when conhding his 
griefs to Mr lire cl 44 I wish m> toe had been cut off before ever it 
served as i ladder to this little \ ixen 

4 Or perhaps >our honour would wish to hick her downstairs with 
it? del catelv suggested Mr llrock 

* hick her ' whv the wench would hold so fast by the banisters 
that I cmli not kick her down, Mr Brock To tell you a bit of a 
secret, I ha t tried as much — not to kicl her — no, no, nof kick her, 
certainh that s ungentlemanly but to indue her to go back to that 
cirsed pot house where we fell in with her I have given her man> 
hints ’ 

1 Oh, yes, I saw your honour give her one yesterday — with a mug 
of beer Bv the laws, as the ale run all down her face, and she 
clutched a knife to run at you, I don t think I ever saw such a she 
-devil 1 That woman will do for your honour some day, i£*v on provoke 
her 

“Do for me? Iso, hang it, Mr Brock, never' She loves ever> 
hair of my head, sir she worships me, Corporal Fgad, yes 1 she 
worships me , and would much sooner apply a knife to her own 
weasand than scratch my little finger 
“ I think she does/ said Mr Brock. 

“1m sure of it,” said the Captain “ Women look you, are like 
^ogs, they like to be ill treated they like it, sir , I know they do I 
never had anything to do with a woman in my life but I ill treated 
her, and she liked me the better ” 

u Mrs Hall ought to be uery fond of you then, sure enough • " said 
Mr Corporal 

“Very fond , — ha, ha 1 Corppral, you wag you — and so she is very 
fond Yesterday, after the knife and beer scene— no wonder I threw 
the liquor in her face it was so devhsh fiat that no gentleman could 

dnnk it and I told her never to draw it till dinner time ” 

u Oh, it was enough to puf an angel in a fury ' * said Brock. 

“ — Well, yesterday, after the knife business, when you had got the 
carver out of her hand, off she flings to her bedroom, will not cdjjja. 
bit of dinner forsooth, and remains locked up for a couple of hoiQ^ 
At two o’clock afternoon (1 was over a tankard), out comes the little 
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she devil, her face pale, her eyes bleared and the tip of her nose as 
red as fire with sniffling and weeping Making for my hand, ‘Max, 1 
oays she ‘will you forgive me ? What’’ savs 1 ‘Forgive h. 
murderess ? siys I No, cur^e me never’ ‘Your cruelty will kiH 
me, sobbed *ly ‘ Cruelty be hanged says I ‘ didn t > ou draw 
that beer an hour before dinner ? She could say nothing to this , you 
know and I swore that every time s[ie did so, I would fling it into her 
face ai,a n \\ hereupon back she flounced to her chamber, where she 
wept ind stnrmed urtil night time 

‘When you f rgavc her ? 

1 \ d i forgive her thits positive \ou see I had supped at the 
* Rose ilong w h 1( m Tilppet and half-a dozen pretty fellows and 
I h 1 1 eased a great fat he ided \\ nrwickshire land junker— what d ye 
c 1 h n — s juirc c f forty pieces and I m dev’lish good humoured 
when Ive won, and so Cat and I made it up but I ve taught her 
never to br ng me talc beer again — ha ha 

This convcrsai on w U explain a great deal better than any 
dcsci { ion of ouis hpwever elbquent the state of thmgs as between 
Count Max mihan and Mis Catherine, and the feelings which they 
enteila ned for each other The woman loved him, that was the fact 
And as we have shown in the previous chapter how John Hayes, a 
mean spirited fellow as ever breathed, in respect of all other passions 
a pigmv was in the passion of love a giait, and followed Mi's Cathe- 
rine vv th a furious longing which might seem at the first to be foreign 
to his na ure m the like manner, and playing at cross purposes^ 
Mrs H dl had become smitten of the Captain , and, as he said truly 
only liked him the better foi the brutality which she received at his 
hands I or it is my opinion, Madam, that Icve is a bodily infinity, 
from which humankind can no irpre escape than fiom small pox , 
and which attacks e\ ory one of us, from the first duke in the Peerage 
down to Jack Ketcb inclusive which has no respect for rank, virtue, 
or roguery m man, but sets each in his turn m a fever , which bleaks 
out the deuce k-nws how or why, and, raging its appointed time, fills 
each individual of the one sex with ^ blind fury and longing for 
some one of the other (who may be pure, gentle, blue eyed beautiful, 
and good, or vile, shrewish, squinting, hunchbacked, and hideous, 
according to circumstances and luck) which dies away, perhaps m 
the natural course, if left to have its way, but which contradiction 
causes to rage more furiously than evej Is not history, from the 
Trojan war upwards and downwards, full of instances of such strange 
inesphcable passions? Was not Helen, by the most moderate 
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calculation, ninety years of age when she went off with his Royal 
Highness Prince Paris of Troy ? Was not Madame La Valji&ie ill- 
xnadct blear-eyed, tallow-complexioned, scraggy, and with hair like 
torn l Was not \V1lke9 the ugliest, charmingest, most successful man 
in* the world ? Such instances might be carried out^so as to fill a 
volume ; but cvi botio * Love is fate, and not will ; its origin not to 
be explained, its progress irresistible : and the best propf of this 
may be had at Iiow Street any day, where, if you ask any officer of 
the establishment how they take most thieves, he will tell you at the 
houses of the women. They must see the dear creatures though they 
hang for it ; they will love, though they have their necks in the halter. 
And with regard to the other position, thaf ill-usage on the part of the 
man does not destroy the affection of the woman, have we not 
numberless police-repons showing how, when a bystander would beat 
a husband for beating his w ife, man and wife fall together on the inter- 
loper and punish him for his meddling? 

These points, then, being settled to the ^satisfaction of all 
the reader will not be disposed to tbe assertion that 

Mrs. Hall had a real affection for the gallant Count, and grew, as 
Mr. Brock was pleased%to say, like a beefsteak, more tender as she 
was thumped. Poor thing, poor thing ! his flashy airsnnd smart looks 
had overcome her in a single hour ; and no more is wanted to plunge 
into love over head and ears ; no more is wanted to make U. first love 
with— and a woman’s first love lasts for ever (a man’s twenty-fourth 
or twenty-fifth is perhaps the best) . you car^’t kill it, do what you 
will; it takes root, and lives and even grows, never mind' what the 
soil may be in which it is planted, or the bitter weather it must bear 
— often as one has seen a wall-flower grow — out of a stone. 

In the first weeks of their union, the Count had at least been 
liberal to her : she had a horse and fine clothes, and received abroad 
some of those flattering attentions which she held at such high price. 
He had, however, some ill-luck at play, or had been forced to pay 
some bills, or had some other satisfactory reason for -being poor, and 
his establishment was very speedily diminished. He argued that, as 
Mrs. Catherine had been accustomed to wait on others all her life, 
she might now wait upon herself and him ; and when the incident of 
the beer arose, she had £een for some time employed as the Count’s 
housekeeper, with unlimited superintendence over his comfort, his 
cellar, his linen, and such matters as bachelors are delighted to make 
over 'to active female hands. To do the poor wretch justice, she 
actually kept the man’s tnlnage in the best ojrder ; nor was thep any 
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point of extravagance with which she could be charged, except & 
little extravagance of dress displayed on the very few occasions when 
he condescended to walk, abroad with her, and extravagance of lan- 
guage and passion in the frequent quarrels they had together. Perhaps 
in such a connexion as subsisted between this precious couple, these 
faults are inevitable on the part of the woman. She must be silly and 
vain, and will pretty surely therefore be fond of dress ; and she must, 
disguise it as she will, be perpetually miserable and brooding over her 
fall, which will cause her to be violent and quarrelsome. 1 

Such, at least, was Mrs. Hall ; and very early did the poor vain, 
misguided wretch begin to rekp what she had sown. 

For a man, remorse under these circumstances is perhaps un- 
common. No stigma affixes on him for betraying a woman : no 
bit'tei pangs of mortified vanity ; no insulting looks of superiority from 
his neighbour, and no sentence of contemptuous banishment is read 
against him ; these all fall on the tempted, and not on the tempter, 
who'ift permitted to go free. The chief thing that a man learns after 
having successfully practised on a woman is to despise the poor 
wretch whom he has won. The game, in fact, and the glory, such as 
it is, is all his, and the punishment alone falls upon her. Consider 
this, ladies, when charming young gentlemen come to woo you with 1 
soft speeches. You have nothing to win, except wretchedness, and 
scorn, and desertion. Consider this, and be thankful to your Solomons 
for telling it. 

It came to pass, then, that the Count had come to have a perfect 
contempt and indifference for Ivlrs. Hall ; — how should he not for a 
young person who had given herself up to him so easily ? — «nd would 
. have been quite glad of any opportunity of parting with her. . But 
there was a certain lingering shame about the man, which prevented 
him from saying at once and abruptly, “ Go ! ” and the poor thing did 
not choose to take such hints as fell out in the course of their con- 
versation and quarrels. And so l hey kfcpt on together, he treating her 
with simple insult, and she hanging on desperately, by^ whatever feeble 
twig she could find, to the rock beyond which all was naught, or death, 
to her. 

Well, after the night with Tom Trippet and the pretty fellows at 
the “Rose,” to which we have heard the Count allude in the con- 
versation just recorded, Fortune smiled on him a good deal ; for the' 
Warwickshire Squire, who had lost forty pieces on that occasion, 
insisted on having his revenge the night after ; when, strange to say, 
a hundred and fifty* more found their way into the pouch of his 

D 
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Excellency the Count. Such a sum as this quite set the young noble- 
man afloat again, and brought back a pleasing equanimity to his mind, 
which had been a good deal disturbed in the •former difficult circum- 
stances ; and m this, for a little and to a certain extent, poor Cat had 
the happiness to share. He did not alter the style of his establish- 
ment, which consisted, as before, of herself and a small person who 
acted as scourer, kitchen-wench, and scullion ; Mrs. Catherine always 
putting her hand to the principal pieces of the dinner ; but he treated 
his mistress with tolerable good-humour ; or, to speak more correctly, 
with such bearable brutality as might be expected from a man like 
him to a woman in her condition. Besides, a certain event was about 
to take place, which not unusually occurs in circumstances of this 
nature, and Mrs. Catherine was expecting soon to lie in. “ 

The Captain, distrusting naturally the strength of his own paternal 
feelings, had kindly endeavoured to provide a parent for the coming 
infant ; and to this end had opened a negotiation with our friend 
Mr. Thomas Bullock, declaring that Mrs. Cat should have a fortune 
of twenty guineas, and icminding Tummas of his ancient flame for 
her : but Mr. Tummas, when this proposition was made to him, 
declined it, with many oaths, and vowed that he was perfectly satisfied 
with his present bachelor condition. In this dilemma, Mr. Brock 
stepped forward, who declared himself very ready to accept Mrs. 
Catherine and her fortune: and might possibly ha\e become the 
possessor of both, had not Mrs. Cat, th* moment she heard of the 
proposed arrangement, with fire in her eyes, and rage — oh, how 
bitter !■— in her heart, prevented the success of the measure by pro- 
ceeding incontinently to the first justice of the peace, and there 
swearings before his worship who was the father of the coming child. 

This proceeding, which she had expected would cause not a little 
indignation on the part of her lord and master, was received by him, 
strangely enough, with considerable good-humour : he swore that the 
wench had served him a good trick, and was rather amused at the 
anger, the outbreak of fierce rage and contumely, and the wretched, 
wretched tears of heart-sick desperation, which followed her announce- 
ment of this step to him. For Mr. Brock, she repelled his offer with 
scorn and loathing, and treated the notion of a union with Mr. Bullock 
with yet fiercer contempt. Marry him indeed ! a workhouse pauper 
carrying a brown-bess ! She would have died sooner, she said, or 
robbed on the highway. And so, to do her justice, she would : for 
the little minx was one of the vainest creatures in existence, and 
vanity (as I presume everybody knows) becomes the principle in 
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:ertain women’s hearts— their moral spectacles, their conscience, ftieir 
■neat and drink, their only rule of right and wrong. 

As for Mr. Tummas, he, as we have seen, was quite as unfriendly 
lo the proposition as she could be ; and the Corporal, with a good 
deal of comical gravity, vowed that, as he could not be satisfied in his 
dearest wishes, he would take to drinking for a consolation : which he 
straightway did. 

“Come, Tummas,” said he to Mr. Bullock, “ since we can't have 
the girl of our hearts, why, hang it, Tummas, let’s drink her health ! ” 
To which Bullock had no Ejection. And so strongly did the dis- 
appointment weigh upon honest Corporal Brock that even when, 
after unheard-of quantities of beer, he could scarcely utter a word, he 
was seen absolutely to weep, and, m accents almost unintelligible, 
to curse his confounded ill-luck, at being deprived, not L of a wife, but 
of a child : he wanted one so, he said, to comfort him in his old 
age. 

The time of Mra. i--therine’s coucke drew near, arrived, and was 
gone through safely. She presented to the world a chopping boy, 
who might use, if he liked, the Galgenstein arms with a bar-sinister ; 
and in her new cares ? r nd duties had not so many opportunities as 
usual ot quarrelling with the Count : who, perhaps, respected her 
situation, or, at least, was so properly aware of the necessity of quiet 
to her, that he absented himself from home morning, noon, and night. 

The Captain had, it must be confessed, turned these continued 
absences to a considerable wordily profit, for he played incessantly ; 
and, since his first victory over the Warwickshire Squire, Fortune had 
been so favourable to him, that he had at various intervals amassed a 
sum of nearly a thousand pounds, which he used to bring home as he 
won; and which he deposited in a strong iron chest, cunningly 
screwed down by himself under his own bed. This Mrs. Catherine 
regularly made, and the treasure underneath it could be no secret to 
her. However, the noble Count kept the key, and bound her by many 
solemn oaths (that he-lischarged at her himself) not to reveal to any 
other pei son the existence of the chest and its contents. 

But it is not in a woman’s nature to keep such secrets ; and the 
Captain, who left her for days and days, did not reflect that she would 
seek for confidants elsewhere. For want of a female companion, she 
was compelled to bestow her sympathies upon Mr. Brock ; who, as 
the Count’s corporal, was much in his lodgings, and who did manage to 
survive the disappointment which he had experienced by Mrs. Cathe- 
rine’s refusal of hir.A. 


D 2 
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About two months after the infant’s birth, the Captain, who was 
annoyed by its squalling, put it abroad to nurse, and dismissed its 
attendant. Mrs. Catherine now resumed her household duties, and 
was, as before, at once mistress and servant of the establishment. As 
such, she hid the keys of the beer, and was pretty sure of the atten- 
tions of the Corporal ; who became, as we have said, in the Count's 
absence, his lady’s chief friend and companion. After the manner of 
ladies, she very speedily confided to him all her domestic secrets ■ the 
causes of her former disconient ; the Count’s ill-treatment of her; the 
wicked names he called her ; the prices that all her gowns had cost 
her , how he beat her , how much money he won and lost at play ; 
how she had once pawned a coat for him ; how he had four new ones, 
laced, and paid for ; what was the best way of cleaning and keeping 
gold-lace, of making cherty-brandy , pickling salmon, &c. &c. Her 
confidences upon all these subjects used to follow each other in rapid 
succession ; and Mr. Brock became, ere long, quite as well acquainted 
with the Captain's history for the last year as the Count himself .—for 
he was careless, and forgot things ; women never do. They chronicle 
all the lover’s small actions, his words, his headaches, the dresses he 
has worn, the things he has liked for dinner on certain days all 
which circumstances commonly are expunged from the male brain 
immediately after they have occurred, but remain fixed with the 
female. 

To Brock, then, and to Brock only (for %he knew no other soul), 
Mrs Cat breathed, in strictest confidence, the history' of the Count's 
winnings, and his way of disposing of them , how he kept his money 
screwed down in an iron chest in their room and a very lucky fellow 
did Brock consider his officer for having such a large sum. He and 
Cat looked at the chest , it was small, but m ghty strong, sure enough, 
and would defy picklocks and thieves Well, if any man deserved 
money, the Captain did (“though he might buy me a few yards of 
that lace I love so,” interrupted Cat),— if any man deserved money, 
he did, for he spent it like a prince, and his hand was always in his 
pocket. 

It must now be stated that Monsieur de Galgcnstein had, during 
Cat s seclusion, cast his eyes upon a young lady of good fortune, who 
frequented the Assembly at Birmingham, and who wms not a little 
smitten by his title and person. The “ four new coats, laced, and 
paid for,” as Cat said, had been purchased, most probably, by his 
Excellency for the purpose of dazzling the heiress , and he and the 
coats had succeeded so far as to win from the young woman an actual 
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profession of love, and a promise of mamage provided Pa v$t>uld 
consent This was obtained, — for Pa was a tradesman , and 1 sup- 
pose every one of my readers has remarked how great an effect a title 
has on the lower classes ^ es, thank heaven 1 there is abou*t a free- 
born Briton a cringing baseness, and lickspittle awe of rank, which 
does not exist under any tyranny in Europe, and is only to be found 
here and in America 

All these negotiations had been going on quite unknown to Cat, 
and, as the Captain had determined, before two months were out, to 
fling that young woman on ti tpa <? he was kind to hei m the mean- 
while people alw ay s are when they are swindling yoh, or meditating 
an injur / against \ ou 

The poor girl had much too high an opinion of her own charms to 
suspect that the Count could be unfaithful to them, and had no notion 
of the plot that was formed against her But Mr Brock had ■ for 
he had seen m iny times a gilt coach with a pair of fat white horses 
ambling m the neighbourhood of the town, and the Captain on his 
black steed caracolling majestically by its side , and he had remarked 
a fat, pudgy, pale haired woman treading heavily down the stairs of 
the Assembly, leaning <m the Captains arm all these Mr Brock 
had seen, not without reflection Indeed the Count one day, in great 
good humour had slapped him on the Aould^r and told him that he 
was about speedilj to pui chase a regiment, when, by his great gods, 
Mr Brock should have a pair of colours Perhaps this promise occa- 
sioned his silence to Mrs Cayenne hitherto , perhaps he never 
would have peached at all , and pci haps, therefore, this history would 
never have been written, but for a small circumstance whioh occurred 
at this period 

“ W hat can you want with that drunken old Corporal always about 
your quarters ?” said Mr Trippet to the Count one day, as they sat 
over their wine, in the midst of a menry company, at the Captain's 
rooms 

“What'” said he “ Old Brock? The old thief has been more 
useful *0 me than many a better man He is as brave in a row as a 
littn, as cunning in intrigue as a fox , he can nose a dun at an menu 
ceivable distance, and scent out a pretty woman be she behind ever 
so many stone walls If a gentleman wants a good rascal now, I can 
recommend him I am going to reform, you know, and must turn 
him out of my service ” 

“And pretty Mrs Cat?” 

“ Oh, curse pretty Mrs. Cat ’ she may go too.” 
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“And the brat? 11 

" Why, you have parishes, and what not, here in England. Egad! 
if a gentleman were called upon to keep all his children, there would 
be no living : no, sup my vitals I Croesus couldn’t stand it.” 

“No, indeed,” said Mr. Trippet: “you are right; and when a 
gentleman mames, he is bound in honour to give up such low con- 
nexions as are useful when he is a bachelor.” 

“Of course; and give them up I will, when the sweet Mrs. 
Dripping is mine. As for the girl, you can have her, Tom Trippet, 
if you take a fancy to her ; and as for the Corporal, fie may be 
handed over to my successor in Cutts’s for I will have a regi- 
ment to myself, that’s poz ; and to take with me such a swindling, 
pimping, thieving, brandy-faced rascal as this Brock will never db. 
Egad 1 he’s a disgrace to the service. As it is, I’ve often a mind to 
have the superannuated vagabond drummed out of the corps.” 

Although this risumi of Mr. Brock's character and accomplish- 
ments was very just, it came perhaps with an ill grace from Count 
Gustavos Adolphus Maximilian, who had profited by all his qualities, 
and who certainly would never have given this opinion of them had 
he known that the door of his dining -parlour was open, and that the 
gallant Corporal, who was in the passage, could hear every svllable 
that fell from the lips of his commanding officer. \\ e shall not say, 
after the fashion of the story-books, that Mr. Brock listened with a 
flashing e>e and a distended nostril ; that his chest heaved tumul- 
tuously, and that his hand fell down mechanically to his side, where 
it played with the brass handle of his sworcL Mr. Kean would have 
gone through most of these bodily exercises had he been acting the 
part of a villain enraged and disappointed like Corporal Brock ; but 
that gentleman walked away without any gestures of any kind, and as 
gently as possible. “Hell turn me out of the regiment, will he?” 
says he, quite piano ; and then added (con molta expression*), “ HI do 
for him.” 

And it is to be remarked how generally, m cases of this nature, 
gentlemen stick to their word. 
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CHAPTER III 

IN WHICH A NARCOTIC IS ADMINISTERED, AND A GREAT DEAL OF 
GENTEEL SOCIETY DEPICTED 

HEN the Corporal, who had 
retreated to the street-door 
immediately on hearing the 
above conversation, returned 
to the Captain s lodgings and 
paid his respects to Mrs 
Catherine, he found that lady 
m high good humour The 
Count had been with her, she 
said, along with a friend of 
rtis, Mr Tnppet , had pro- 
mised her twelve \ards of the 
lace she coveted so much , 
had vowed that the child 
should have as much more 
for a cloak , and h id not lef 
her until he had Sat with her 
for an hour, or more, over a 
bowl of punch, which he made on purpose for her Mr Tnppet 
stayed too ‘ A mighty pleasant man, s id she *onl> not very 
wise, and seemingly a good dea 1 in liq;or 

“A good deal indeed ' ” said the Corporal “ He was so tips} 
just now, that he could hardly stand He and his honour were talking 
to Nan Fantail in the market place , and she pulled Tnppet s wig olf, 
for wanting to kiss her ’ 

“ The nastv fellow 1 ' said Mrs Cat, “ to demean himself with such 
low people as Nan Fantail, indeed » \\ h>, upon my conscience now, 
Corporal, it was but an hour ago that Mr Trippet swore he never saw 
s>uch a pair of eyes as mine, and would like to cut the Captain’s throat 
for the love of me Nan Fantail indeed 1 ” 

« Nan’s an honest girl. Madam Catherine, and was a great favourite 
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of the Captain’s before some one else came in his way. No one can 
say a v. ord against her — not a word.” 

“And praj, Corporal, who ever did?” said Mrs. Cat, rather 
offended “A nasty, ugly slut' I wonder what the men can see 
in her ? " 

“ She has got a smart wa> with her, sure enough, it’s what amuses 
the men, and ” 

" And what ? You don’t mean to say that my Max is fond of her 
nczt>? ’ said Mrs. Catherine, looking very fierce. 

“ Oh, no, not at all not of her, — that is " 

“ Not of her ' 1 screamed she. “ Of whom, then ? n 
“Oh, psha * nonsense' Of you, mv dear, to be sure ; who else 
should he care for? And, besides, what business is it of mine?’ 
And herewith the Corporal began whistling, as if he would have no 
more of the conversation. But Mis Cat was not to be satisfied,— 
not she, and earned on her cross-questions 

“ \\ hy, look you,” said the Corporal, after parrying many of these, 
— “ \\ hj, look )Ou, I’m an old fool, Catherine, and 1 must blab. That 
man has been the best friend I ever had, and so I was quiet ; but l 
can’t keep it in an> longer,— no, hang me if I can ' It’s my belief he’s 
acting like a rascal by you he deceives you, Catherine ; he’s a 
scoundrel, Mrs. Hall, tiiats the truth on’t v 

Catherine prated him to tell all he knew , and he resumed. 

“He wants >ou off his hands , he’s su> of >ou, and so brought 
here that fool Tom Tnppet, who has taken a fanc> to }ou He has 
not the courage to turn you out of doors like a man , though in-doors 
he can treat you like a beast Ilut I’ll tell vou what hell do. In a 
month he will go to Coventry, or pretend to go there, on recruiting 
business No such thing, Mrs Hall lie s going on marriage business , 
and he’ll leave >ou without a farthing, to starve or to rot, for him. 
It’s all arranged, I tell }ou in a month, >ou are to be starved into 
becoming lorn Tnppet’s mistress ; and his honour is to marry rich 
Miss Dripping, the twenty-thousand-pounder from London; and to 
purchase a regiment ; — and to get old Brock drummed out of Cutts’s 
too,” said the Corporal, under his breath. But he might have spoken 
oat, if he chose ; for the poor young woman had sunk on the ground 
ffjpeal honest fit. 

*^fHJkoqght I should give it her,” said Mr. Brock, as he procured a 
glass W^lptor; and, lifting her on to a sofa, sprinkled the same over 
her. ** rfi&g k 1 how pretty she is.” 

• wL • * • • 
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When Mrs Catherine came to herself again, Brock’s tone with her 
■was kind, and almost feeling Nor did the poor wench henei* in- 
dulge in any subsequent shncnngs and hysterics, such as usually 
follow the fainting fits of persons of higher degree She pressed him 
for further explanations, which he gave, and to which she listened with 
a great deal of calmness f nor did many tears, sobs, sighs, or e\ 
clamations of soriow or anger escape from her only when the 
Corporal was taking his lea\e, and said to her point blank, — “Well, 
Mrs Catherine, and what do \ou intend to do ? she did not reply 
a word but ga\e a look whnJSf m Ltle him exclaim, on leaving the 
room, — 

“Bv v cavens’ the woman means murder' I would not be the 
Holofeires to lie b\ the side of such a Judith as that — not I <’ And 
he went his way, immersed in deep thought When the Captain 
returned at m^ht she did not speak to him, and when he swore at 
her fer being sulky she only said she had a headache, and was dread 
fully ill with whieh e^eu^e Gusta\us Ad ilphus seemed satisfied, and 
left her to herself 

He saw her the next morning for a moment he was going 
a shootmp 

Catherine had no fi lend, as is usual ic tragedies and romances, — 
no mvsterious s rcercss t f her acquaintance to whom she could apply 
hr poism, — s> she went simply to *he apothecaries, pretending at 
each that she had a dreadful tootharhe apd procuring from them as 
much laudanum is she thought w c4ild suit her purpose 

When she went home again, she seemed almost gay Mi Brock 
complimented her up in the alteration in h 1 ippearance, and she was 
enabled to recene the Captain at his return from shooting in such a 
mannei as made him remark that she had got rid of her sulks of the 
morning, and might sup with them, if she chose to keep hei good 
humour The supper was got rea<h, ?nd the gentlemen had the 
] unch bowl when the cloth was cleared, — Mrs Catherine, with her 
delicate hands, pieparing the liquor 

It i& useless to descube the conversation that took place, or to 
reckon the number of bowls that were emptied or to tell how Mr 
Trippet, who was one of the guests, and declined to play at cards when 
some of the otheis began, chose to remain by Mrs Catherine’s side M 
and make violent love to her All this might be told, and the accent, 
however faithful, would not be very pleasing No, indeed I 
though we are only m tjie third chapter of this history, almost 

sick of the characters ihat appear in it, and the advent#^ wfach they 
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are called upon to go through. But how can we help ourselves ? The 
public will hear of nothing but rogues ; and the only way in which 
poor authors, who must live, can act honestly by the public and them- 
selves, is to paint such thieves as they arc : not dandy, poetical, 
rose-water thieves ; but real downright scoundrels, leading scoundrelly 
lives, drunken, profligate, dissolute, low ; as scoundrels will be! They 
don't quote Plato, like Eugene Aram ; or live like gentlemen, and sing 
the pleasantest ballads in the world, like jolly Dick Turpin ; or prate 
eternally about to raX-W, like that precious canting Maltravers, whom 
we all of us have read about and pitied ; or die whitewashed saints, 
like poor “Biss Dadsy" In “ Oliver Twist." No, my dear Madam, 
you and your daughters have no right to admire and sympathize with 
any such persons, fictitious or real : you ought to be made cordially to 
detest, scorn, loathe, abhor, and abominate all people of this kidney. 
Men of genius hkt^ those whose works we have above alluded to, have 
no business to make these characters interesting or agreeable ; to be 
feeding your morbid fancies, or indulging their own, with such 
monstrous food. For our parts, young ladies, we beg you to bottle up 
your tcars» and not waste a single drop of them on any one of the 
heroes or heroines in this history : they are ill rascals, every soul of 
them, and behave “as sich.” Keep your sympathy for those who 
deserve it : don’t carry it, for preference, to the Old Bailey, and grow 
maudlin over the company assembled there. 

Just, then, have the kindness to fane' that the conversation which 
took place over the bowls of punch uhich Mrs Catherine prepared^ 
was suefc as might be e\pectcd to take place where the host was a 
dissolute^dare- devil, libertine captain of dragoons, the guests for the 
most part of the same c lass, and the hostess a young woman originallv 
from a countr) alehouse, and for the present mistress to the entertainer 
of the society. They talked, and they drank, and they grew tipsy , 
and very little worth hearing occurred during the course of the whole 
evening. Mr. Brock officiated, half as the servant, half as the 
companion of the society. Mr Thomas Trippet made violent love to 
Mrs. Catherine, while her lord and master was playing at dice with 
the other gentlemen . and on this night, strange to say, the Captain’s 
fortune seemed to desert him. The Warwickshire Squire, from whom 
he had won so much, had an amazing run of good luck. The Captain 
called perpetually for more drink, and higher stakes, and lost almost 
every throw. Three hundred, four hundred, six hundred— all his 
winnings of the previous mopths were swallowed up in the course of a 
few hours. The Corporal looked on ; and, to do him justice, seemed 
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very grave, as, sum by sum, the Squire scored down the Count’s ldfcses 
on the paper before him. 

Most of the company had taken their hats and staggered off 
The Squire and Mr. Tnppet were the only two that remaired, the 
latter still lingering by Mrs. Cathenne’s sofa and table , and as she, 
as we have stated, had been employed all the e\enmg in mixing the 
liquor for the gamesters, he was at the head-quarters of love and 
drink, and had swallowed so much of each as hardly to be able to 
speak 

The dice went rattling on ( the randies were burning dim, with 
great long wicks Mr. Tnppet could hardly see the Captain, and 
thought, us far as his muzzy reason would let him, that the Captain 
could not see him so he rose from his chair as well as he could, and 
fell down on Mrs Catherines sofa His eyes lire fixed, his face was 
pale his jaw hung down , and he flung out his arms and said, m a 
maudlin \oice, “ Oh, you byoo oo oo tiffle Cathnne, I must have a 
kick kick iss 

“Beast 1 said Mrs Catherine, and pushed him away The 
drunken wretch fell off the sofa, and on to the floor, where he stayed , 
and, after snoiting out sor-vc unintelligible sounds, went to sleep 

The dice went rattling on , the cand^s were burning dim, with 
great long wicks 

“Sevens the mam,’ cried the Gount “Pour Thiec to two* 
against the caster 

“ I onies said th«: \\ arvucksh e Squire 

Rittle rittle rattle, rattle, clatter mn Clap, clap, clap, clap, 
eleven Clutter, clutter, clutter, clutter Seven it is,” says the 

\\ arwickshne Squne “ That makes eight hundred, Count” 

“One throw for two hundred, said the Count “But stop 1 Cat, 
^ive us some more punch 7 

Mrs Cat came forward, she looked a little pale, and her hand 
trembled somewhat “ Here is the punch, Max said she It was 
steamin 0 hot, in a largt glass “ Don t drink it all,” said she , “leave 
me somt 

“ How dark it is 1 ” said the Count, eyeing it 

‘ Its the brandv, said Cat 

1 Well, here goes f Squire, curse you ' here s your health, and 
bad luck to y ou 1 ; and he gulped off more than half the liquor at a 
draught But presently he put down the glass and cned, “ What 
infernal poison is this, Cat ? ” 

“ Poison ’ said she “ It’s no poison Give me the glass ” And 
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she pledged Max, and drank a little of it. “Tis good punch, Max, 
and of my brewing ; I don’t think you will ever get any better.” And 
she went back to the sofa again, and sat down, and looked at the 
players. 

Mr. Brock looked at her white face and fixed eyes with a grim kind 
of curiosity The Count sputtered, and cursed the horrid taste of the 
punch still ; but he presently took the box, and made his threatened 
throw 

As before, the Squire beat him , and having booked his winnings, 
rose from table as well as he might, and besought Corporal Brock to 
lead him downstairs ; which Mr. Brock did. 

Liquor had evidently stupefied the Count : he sat with his head 
between his hands, muttering wildlv about ill-luck, seven’s the mam, 
bad punch, and so on. The street-door banged to , and the steps of 
Brock and the Squire were heard, until they could be heard no more 

“ Max,” said she; out he did not answer. u Max,” said she again, 
laying her hand on his shoulder 

“ Curse >ou,” said that gentleman, “ keep off, and dont be laying 

your paws upon me Go to bed, \ou jade, or to , for what I care , 

and give me first some more punch— a gallon more punch, do you 
hear ? " 

The gentleman, b) the curses at the commencement of this little 
speech, and the request contained at the end of it, showed that his 
losses vexed him, and that he was anxious to*forget them temporarily 

“Oh, Max’” whimpered Mrs Cat “you— don’t — want -any more 
punch?" 

“Don’t 1 Shan’t I be drunk in my own house, you cursed 
whimpering jade you? Get out r And with this the Captain 
proceeded to administer a blow upon Mrs Catherine’s cheek 

Contrary to her custom, she did not avenge it, or seek to do so, as 
on the many former occasions when disputes of this nature had arisen 
between the Count and her, but now Mrs Catherine fell on her knees, 
and clasping her hands, and looking pitifully in the Count’s face, cried, 
“ Oh, Count, forgive me, forgive me 1 ” 

“Forgive you’ What for? Because I slapped your face ? Ha, 
ha ' I'll forgive you again, if you don’t mind " 

“ Oh, no, no, no 1 " said she, wringing her hands. “It isn’t that 
Max, dear Max, will you forgive me ? It isn’t the blow— I don’t mind 
that ; it’s ” 

“ It’s what, you — maudlin fool ? ” 

“ Ifs the punch / ” £ 
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The Count, who was more than half-seas-over, here assumed an 
air of much tipsy gravity. “The punch ! No, I never will fos/ive 
you that last glass of punch. Of all the foul, beastly drinks t ever 
tasted, that was the worst No, 1 never will forgive you that 
punch.” 

“ Oli, it isn’t that, it isn’t that ’ ’’ said she. 

“ I tell you it is that, you ! That punch, I say that punch was 

no better than paw— aw— oison.” And here the Count’s head sank 
back, and he fell to snore. 

“ It was poison / ” said slif, 

“ What!" screamed he, waking up at once, and spurning her 
away from him. “ What, you infei nal murderess, have you killed me ? ” 

“ Oh, Max ! — don’t kill me. Max ! It was laudanum— indeed it 
was. You were going to be mairied, and I was furious, and I went 
and got ” 

“ Hold your tongue, you fiend,” roared out the Count ; and with 
more presence of mind than politeness, he dung the remainder of the 
liquor (and, indeed, the glass with it) at the head of Mrs. Catherine. 
But the poisoned chalice missed its mark, and fell right on the nose 
of Mr. Tom Tnppet, whe was left asleep and unobserved under the 
table. 

Bleeding, staggering, swearing, indeed a ghastly sight, up sprung 
Mr. Tnppet, and drew his rapier. “ Come on,” says he ; “ never say 
die ! What’s the row ? I’m ready for a dozen of you.” And he made 
many blind and furious passes ab*ut the room. 

“ Curse you, we’ll die together 1 ” shouted the Count, as he too 
pulled out his toledo, and spiung at Mrs. Catherine. 

“ Help ! murder ! thieves ! " shrieked she. “ Save me, Mr. Trippet, 
save me 1 ” and she placed that gentleman between herself and the 
Count, and then made for the door of the bedroom, and gained it, and 
bolted it. 

“Out of the way, Trippet,” roared the Count— “out of the way, 
you drunken beast! I’ll murder her, I will — I’ll have the devil’s life.’’ 
And here he gave a swinging cut at Mr. Trippet’s sword : it sent the 
weapon whirling clean out of his hand, and through a window into the 
street. 

“ Take my life, then,” said Mr. Trippet : “ I’m drunk, but I’m a 
man, and, damme ! will never say die.” 

“ I don’t want your life, you stupid fool. Hark you, Trippet, wake 
and be sober, if you can. That woman has heard of my marriage 
with Miss Dripping. ' 
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u Twenty thousand pound, ' ejaculated Trippet 

“ She has been jealous, I tell you, and poisorud us She has pu* 
laudanum into the punch. 9 

“ What, m my punch?” said Tnppet, growing quite sober, and 
losing his counge 1 O Lord ’ O Lord 1 ” 

“Dont stind howling there, but run for a doctor, Ms our only 
chance" \nd aw*i> ran Mr Tnppet, as if the deuce were at his 
heels 

The Count had forgotten his murderous intentions regirdmg his 
mistress or hid deferred them at least, under the consciousness of his 
own prosing danger And it must be said, in the praise of a man 
who hid fought for and against Marlborough and Tallird, that his 
courage in this trying and novel predicament never for a moment 
deserted him, but that he showed the greatest daring, is well is 
ingenuity, in meeting and averting the danger He flew to the side 
boird, where were the relics of a supper, ind seizing the mustird and 
salt pots, and a bottle of oil he emptied them all into i jug, into 
which he further poured a v isi quantity of hot water I his pleasing 
mixture he then, without a moment s hesitation placed to his lips md 
swallowed as much of it is nature would illow him hut when he 
hid imbibed about a quirt the mtieipited effect was prcduced and 
he was enabled, b\ the power >f this ingenious extempor mcous emetic, 
to get nd of much of the poison which \Jrs l. ithcrine had adminis 
tered to him 

He was employed in these efforts when the doctor entered along 
with Mr Brock and Mr Tnppet who was not a little pleased to 
hear that the poisoned punch had not in all probability been given 
to him He was recommended to take some of the Counts mixture, 
as a precautionary measure but this he refused, ind retired home, 
leaving the Count under charge of the physician ind Ins faithful 
corporal 

It is not necessary to ^a\ what further remedies were employed 
by them to restore the Captain to health , but after some time the 
doctor, pronouncing tha* the danger was, he hoped, averted, recom 
mended that his patient should be put to bed, and that somebody 
should sit by him , whi^h Brock promised to do 

"That she devil will murder me, if you don't,” gasped the poor 
Count. “ You must turn her out of the bedroom , or break open the 
door, if she refuses to let you m ” 

And this step was found to be necessary , for, after shouting many 
times, and in vain, Mr Brock found a small iron bar (indeed he had 
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the instrument for many days in his pocket), and forced the lo#jk. 
The room was empty, the window was open the pretty barman 1 of 
the “ Bugle * had fled. 

u The chest,” said the Count — “ is the chest safe ? ” 

The Corporal flew to the bed, under which it was screwed, and 
looked, and said, “It is safe, thank heaven 1 ” The window was 
closed The Captain, who was too weak to stand without help, was 
undressed and put to bed. The Corporal sat down by his side ; 
slumber stole over the e>es of the patient, and his wakeful nurse 
marked with satisfaction the *>ogress of the beneficent restorer of 
health 


When the Captain awoke, as he did some time afterwards, he 
found, very much to his surprise, th it a gag had been placed in his 
mouth, and that the Corporal was in the act of wheeling his bed to 
another part of the room He attempted to move, and gave utter- 
ance to such unintelligible sounds as could issue through a silk 
handkerchief. 

“ If >our honour stirs or cries out m the least, I will cut your 
honour’s throat,’ said the corporal 

And then, having xecourse to his iron ’nr (the reader will now see 
why he was provided with such Ju implement, foi he had been medi- 
tating this coup for some days), he pr^- ceded first to attempt to burst 
the lock of the 1 ttle iron chest in which the Count kept his treasure, 
and failing in this, to unscrew it fium the ground , which operation he 
performed satisfactoril) 

“ You sec, Count,” said he, calmlv, “ when rogues fall otit, there’s 
the decce to pa> ^ ou’ll have me diummed out of the regiment, will 
you? I'm going to leave it of mv own accord, look you, and to live 
like a gentleman for the rest of mv days ^ hi aft n sic uohl noble 
Captain ho>i ripos The Squire will b/ with >ou pretty early in the 
morning, to ask for the mone> >ou owe h m ” 

***** 


With these sarcastic observations Mr Brock departed , not by the 
window, as Mrs Catherine had done, but by the door, quietly, and so 
into the street And when, the next morning, the doctor came to 
visit his patient, he brought w r ith him a stor> how, at the dead of 
night, Mr. Brock had roused the ostler at the stables where the 
Captain’s horses wire kept — had told him that Mrs. Catherine had 
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poisoned the Count, and had run off with a thousand pounds; and 
how he and all Io\crs of justice ought to scour the country in pursuit 
of the criminal. For this end Mr. ISrock mounted the Count's best 
horse— that very aninnl on which he had carried away Mrs. Cathe- 
rine: and thus, on a single night, Count Maximilian had lost his 
mistress, his moncj, his horse, bis corporal, and was very neai losing 
his life. 
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CHAPTER I\ 

IN WHICH MRS. CATHERINE BECOMES AN HONES’! \\OM\N AGAIN 

>■ this woful plight moneyless 
wifeless, horseless, corporalless, 
with a gag in his mouth and a 
rope round his body, are we 
compelled to lea\e the gallant 
Galgenstein, until his friends 
and the progress of this history 
shill deliver him from his 
durance Mr Brocks adven 
tures on the Captains horse 
must likewise be pretermitted , 
for it is our business to follow 
Mrs Catherine through the win- 
dow by which she made her 
escape, and among the various 
chances that befell her 

She had one cause to con- 
gratulate herself, — that she had 
not her baby at her back , for the infant was safely housed undef the 
care ci a nurse, to whom the Captain was answerable Beyond this 
her prospects were but dismal no home to fl, to, but a few shillings 
■ m her pocket, and a whole he?p of jnjunes and dark revengeful 
thoughts in her bosom it was a sad task to her to look either back- 
wards or forwards Whither was she to fly ? How to live? W r hat 
good chance was to befnend her? There was an angel watching 
over the steps of Mrs Cat— not a good one, I think, but one of 
those from that unnameable place, who have their many subjects 
here on earth, and often are pleased to extricate them from worse 
perplexities 

Mrs. C^t, now, had not committed murder, but as bad as murder , 
and as she felt not the smallest repentance in her hearf—as she had, 
in the course of her life and connexion with the Captain, performed 

E 
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and gloried in a number of wicked coquetries, idlenesses, vanities, lies, 
fits of anger, slanders, foul abuses, and what not — she was fairly bound 
over to this dark angel whom we have alluded to ; and he dealt with 
her, and aided her, as one of his own children. 

I do not mean to say that, in this strait, he appeared to her in the 
likeness of a gentleman in black, and made her sign her name in 
blood to a document conveying over to him her soul, in exchange for 
certain conditions to be performed by him. Such diabolical bargains 
have alwajs appeared to me unworthy of the astute personage who is 
supposed to be one of the parties to them ; and who would scarcely 
be fool enough to pay dearly for that which he can have in a few years 
for nothing. It is not, then, to be supposed that a demon of darkness 
appeared to Mrs. Cat, and led her into a flaming chariot, harnessed by 
dragons^ and careering through air at the rate of a thousand leagues a 
minute. No such thing ■ the vehicle that was sent to aid tier was one 
of a much more vulgar description 

The “ Liverpool carryvan,” then, which in the year 1706 us^d to 
perform the journey between London and that place in ten days, left 
Birmingham about an hour after Mrs. Catherine had quitted that 
town , and as she sat weeping on a hillside, and plunged in bitter 
meditation, the lumbering, jingling vehicle overtook her. ’The coach- 
man was marching by the side of his horses, and enepur^ging them to 
maintain their pace of two miles an hour; the passeng£s had some 
of them left the \ chicle, in order to walk up the hill ; and the carriage 
had arrived at the top of it, and, meditatii>g a brisk trot down the 
Jeclivity, wailed there until th# lagging pa^ 9 ^ngers should arrive : 
wherfT e ^ u ’ casting a good-natured glance upon Mrs. Catherine, asked 
the pretty maid Svhence she was come, and whether she would like a 
ride in his carriage. To the latter of which questions Mrs. Catherine 
replied truh ves ; to the former, her answer was that she had come 
from Stratford : whereas, as we very w'ell Rhow, she had lately quitted 
Birmingham. ‘ 

" Hast thee seen a woman pass this way, pn a black horse, w-itj) ^ 
large bag of goold over the saddle ?” said Jehu, preparing to mount 
upon the roof of his coach. 

“No, indeed,’’ said Mrs. Cat. 

“Nor a trooper on another horse after her*— no? Well, there be 
a mortal row down Birmingham way about sich a one. She have 
killed, they say, nine gentlemen at supper, and have'$trangted a 
German prince in bed. She have robbed him of twenty thousand 
guineas, and have rode away on a black horse.” ‘ 
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“That cant be I,” said Mrs Cat, naively, “for 1 have but three 
shillings and a groat ” 

“ No, it can t be thee, truly, for where s your bag of goold ? and, 
besides, thee hast got too pretty a face to do such wicked things as to 
kill nine gentlemen and strangle a German prince ’ 

“Law, coachman, said Mrs, Cat, blushing archly — “ Law, coach- 
man, do y ou think so ? The girl would have been pleased with a 
compliment even on her way to be hanged , and the parley ended by 
Mrs Catherine stepping into the carriage, where there was room for 
eight people at least, and where two or three individuals had already 
taken their piace= 

For these Mrs Catherine had in the first place to make a story, 
which she did , and a very glib one for a person of her years and 
education being asked whither she was bound, and how she came 
t ) be alone of a morning sitting by a road side, she invented a neat 
mstory suitable to the occasion, which elicited much interest from her 
fellow passengers one in particular, a y oung man, who had caught a 
glimpse of her <ace under her hood, was very tender in his attentions 
to her 

but whether it was that she had been too much fatigued by the 
occurrences of the past day and sleepless night, or whether the little 
laudanum which she had drunk a few hours previously now began to 
act upon her, certain i* is that Mrs Cat now suddenly grew sick, 
fevensh, and evtiaordinarily sleepy , and in this state she continued for 
many hours, to the pit\ of all her fallow travellers At length the 
4 cairyvan reached the inn, where horses and passengers were 
accusto ned to r«st foi a few hours, and to dine ; and Mrs Catherine 
was somewhat aw ikened by the stn of the passengers, and the friendly 
voice of the inn servant welcoming them to dinner The gentleman 
who had been smitten by her beauty now urged her veiy politely to 
descend , which, taking the protection of his aim, she accordingly 
did 

He made some veiy gallant speeches to her as she stepped out , 
and she must have beer verv much occupied by them, or rapt up in 
her own thoi hts, or stupefied by «leep, fever, and opium, for she did 
not take anv heed of the place into which she was going which had 
she done, she would probably have prefened remaining in the coach, 
dinnerless and ill Indeed, the .nn into which she was about to make 
her entrance was no other than the “ Bugle,” from which she set forth 
at the commencement of this history , and which then, as now, was 
kept by her relative, the thrifty Mrs Score. That good landlady, 

22 
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seeing a lady, in a smart hood and cloak, leaning, as if fainffr upon the 
arm of a gentleman of good appearance, concluded them to be man 
and wife, and folks of quality too ; and with much discrimination, as 
well as sympathy, led them through the public kitchen to her own 
private parlour, or bar, where she handed the lady an armchair, and 
asked what she would like to drmk By this time, and indeed at the 
very moment she heard her aunt’s voice, Mrs Catherine was aware 
of her situation , and when her companion retired, and the landlady 
with much ofhciousness insisted on removing her hood, she was quite 
prepared for the screech of surprise which Mrs Score ga\e on di opping 
it, exclaiming, “ Wh\, law' bless us, it’s our Catherine ' ” 

“ I m verv ill, and tired, aunt,’ said Cat , “ and would give the 
w'orld for a few hours’ sleep ’ 

“ A few' hourb and welcome, m\ love, and a sack-posset too You 
do look sadh tired and pooih, sure enough Ah, Cat, Cat 1 you great 
ladies ire sid rakeb, I do bel^e I wager now, that with all your 
balls, and c images, and fine clothes, you arc neither so happy nor so 
well as when vou lived with \our poor old aunt, who used to love you 
so ” And w ith these gentle words, and an embrace or tw'o, which 
Mrs Catherine wondered at, and pei nutted, she was conducted to that 
\erv bed which the Count had occupied a year previously, and un- 
dressed, and laid in it, and affectionately tucked up, by her aunt, who 
marvelled at the fineness of her clothes, as she removed thfem piece by 
piece, and when she saw that in Mrs Catherine’s pocket there was 
only the sum of three-and-four-pence, said, archly, “There was no 
need of money, for the Captain took care of that ’’ 

Mrs Cat did not undeceive her ; and deceived Mrs Score certainly 
was, — for she imagined the well-dressed gentleman who led Cat from 
the carnage was no other than the Count ; and, as she had heard, 
fiom time to time, exaggerated reports of the splendour of the establish- 
ment which he kept up, she was induced to look upon her niece with 
the very highest respect, and to treat hei as if she were a fine lady. 
“And so she ts a fine ladv,’ Mrs. Score had said months ago, when 
some of these flattering stones readied her, and she had overcome her 
first furv at Catherine’s elopement. “The girl was very cruel to leave 
me, but we must recollect that she is as good as married to a 
nobleman, and must all forget and forgive, you know.” 

This speech had been made to Doctor Dobbs, who was in the 
habit of taking a p>pe and a tankard at the “ Bugle,” and it had been 
roundly reprobated by the worthy divine ; who told Mrs. Score that 
the crime of Catherine was only the more heinous, if it had been- 
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committed from interested motives , and protested that, were she a 
princess, he would neve*- speak to her again Mrs Score thought and 
pronounced the Doctor’s opinion to be very bigoted, indeed, she was 
one of those persons who h ive a marvellous respect for prosperity, and 
a corresponding scorn for ill fortune W hen, therefore, she letumed 
to the public room, she went fo iaciouslv to the gentleman who had led 
Mrs Catherine from the carriage, and with a knowing curtsey 
welcomed him to the “ bugle told him th it h s ladv would not come 
to dinnei, but b ide her sa\ with her best love to his lordship, that the 
nde had fati b ued her, and that she would he m bed for in hour or 
two 

lhib speech was received with much wcndci bv his lordship , who 
v is indeed, no other than i I n eipool tailor b oing to I n don to learn 
la lnons bit he onlv =miled and did not undeceive the lmdlady, 
wno herself went oh smilingh to bustle ibout dinner 

I he two (i lliiec Ikuis ill tied to th it meal bv the hbci il coach- 
n istcrs of those dav s passed awiy, and Mr Coachmin, declaring 
that his lioi^es were now iesied <,nrugh, -md that they lud twelve 
i lies to nde, pul the stcc Is to and siinimo ved the passengers Mrs 
e ore, who had seen with mi cli satisfaction th it hei niece w is re illy 
ul md hei fevci moic viclcnt, and hoped to fnve he for n my days 
n inmate m hei In use now came forw ar 1, md cistin b upon the 
1 nerpool t uloi i lock ct j] ft und but respectful melancholy, s ud, 
4 Mv lord (foi I leccllect your lordsl p quite wel 1 , the ^dy upstuis 
is so ill, that it would be a sin to n ovc her hid I not better tell 
coachm m tc take down voui lordships trunks, and the lady’s, and 
make you a beu in the next loom ? 

\ery much to her surpnse, this proposition was received with a 
roar of laughter “ Madam,’ said the per on ad ressed, “ I m not a 
lord, but a tailor and dripei , and as for that young woman, before 
to-day I nev er set ev es on her ” 

“ IP hat screamed out Mrs Score “Are not vou the Count ? 

Do you mean to say that you a n't Cats 7 Do you mean to 

say that y ou didn’t order her bed, and that you won’t p^y this here 
little bill?" And with this she pioduced a document, bv which the 
Counts ladv was made her debtor in a sum of half a guinea 

These passionate words excited more and more laughter “Pay 
it, my lord,” said the coachman , “ and then come along, for time 
presses ” “ Our respects to her ladyship, said one passenger. “ Tell 
her my lord can t wait,” said another , and with much merriment one 
^.nd all quitted the hotel, enteied the coarli, and rattled off. 
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Dumb— pale with terror and rage— bill in hand, Mrs. Score had 
followed tlic company ; but when the coach disappeared, her senses 
returned. Back she flew into the inn, overturning the ostler, not 
deigning to answer Doctor Dobbs (who, from behind soft tobacco-fumes, 
mildly asked the reason of her disturbance), and, bounding upstairs 
like a fury, she rushed into the room where Catherine lay. 

“ Well, madam ! ” said she, in her highest key, “ do you mean that 
you have come into this here house to swindle me ? Do you dare for 
to come with ) our airs here, and call yourself a nobleman’s lady, and 
sleep in the best bed, when you’re no better nor a common tramper? 
I’ll thank )Ou, ma’am, to get out, ma’am I’ll have no sick paupers 
m this house, ma’am. You know >our way to the workhouse, ma’am, 
and theie I’ll trouble you for to go.” And here Mrs. Score proceeded 
quickly to pull off the bedclothes ; and poor Cat arose,, shivering with 
fright and fever. 

She had no spirit to answer, as she would have done the day 
before, when an oath from an> human being would have brought 
half-a-dozen from her in return ; or a knife, or a plate, or a leg of 
mutton, if such had been to her hand. She had no spirit left foi such 
repartees ; but in reply to the above woids of Mrs. Score, and a great 
many more of the same kind — which are not necessary for our history, 
but v\hich that lady uttered with inconceivable shrilhToS and volubilitv, 
the poor wench could say little, — only sob and shner, and gathei up 
the clothes again, crying, “ Oh, aunt, don’t speak unkind to me 1 I'm 
very unhappy, and very ill ! ” 

“ 111 you strumpet f ill, be hanged ! Ill is as ill docs ; and if \ou 
are ill, it’s only what you merit. Get out ’ dress > ourself — tramp ! 
Get to the workhouse, and don’t come to cheat me any more ! Dress 
yourself — do you hear ? Satin petticoat forsooth, and lace to her 
smock 1 ” 

Poor, wretched, chattering, burning, shivering, Catherine huddled 
on her clothes as well as she might : she seemed hardly to know or 
see what she was doing, and did not reply a single word to the many 
that the landlady let fall. Cat tottered down the narrow stairs, and 
through the kitchen, and to the door ^ which she caught hold of, and 
paused awhile, and looked into Mrs. Scoie’s face, as for one more 
chance. “ Get out, you nasty trull ! ” said that lady, sternly, with 
arms akimbo ; and poor Catherine, with a most piteous scream and 
out-gush of tears, let go of the door-post and staggered away into the 
road. 
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“Why, no — yes— no — it is poor Catherine Hall, as I live'" said 
somebody starting up, shoving aside Mrs. Score very rudely, and 
running into the road, wig off and pipe in hand. It was honest Doctor 
Dobbs ; and the result of his interview with Mrs. Cat was, that he 
gave up for ever smoking his pipe at the a Bugle ; n and that she lay 
sick of a fever for some weeks in his house. 

• m * * * 

Over this part of Mrs. Cat’s history we shall be as brief as possible ; 
for, to tell the truth, nothing immoral occurred during her whole stay 
at the good Doctor’s house ; and we are not going to insult the reader 
by offering him silly pictures of piety, cheerfulness, good sense, and 
simplicity ; which are milk-and-water virtues after all, tind have no 
relish with them like a good strong vice, highly peppered Well, to 
be short . Doctor Dobbs, though a profound theologian, was a very 
simple gentleman ; and before Mrs Cat had been a month in the 
house, he had learned to look upon her as one of the most injured and 
repentant characters in the world ; and had, with Mrs. Dobbs, re- 
solved many plans for the future welfare of the young Magdalen. 
“ She was but sixteen, my love, recollect,” said the Doctor ; “ she 
was carried off, not by her own wish Either. The Count swore he 
would marry her . and, though she did not leai e him until that monster 
tried to poison her, yet 'hink what a fine Christian spirit the poor girl 
has shown 1 she forgives him as heartily — more heartily, I am sure, 
than I do Mrs Score for turning her adrift in that wicked way.” The 
reader will perceive some difference in the Doctor’s statement and 
ours, which wc assuie him is the true one ; but the fact is, the honest 
rector had hau his talc from Mrs Cat, and it was not in his nature to 
doubt, if she had told him a history ten times more wcnderful. 

The reverend gentleman and his wife then laid.their heads together ; 
and, recollecting something of John Hayes’s former attachment to 
Mrs. Cat, thought that it might be advantageously renewed, should 
Hayes be still constant. Having very adroitly sounded Catherine (so 
adroitly, indeed, as to ask her “ whether she would like to marry John 
Hayes ? ”), that young woman had replied, “ No. She had loved John 
Hayes — he had been her early, only love ; but she w f as fallen now’, 
and not good enough for him.” And this made the Dobbs family 
admire her more and more, and cast about for means to bring the 
marriage to pass. 

Hayes was away from the village w’hen Mrs. Cat had arrived there; 
but he did not fail to hear of her illness, and how her aunt had de- 
serted her, and the good Doctor taken her in. The worthy Doctor 
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himself met Mr Hayes on the green , and, telling him that some 
repairs were wanting in Ins kitchen, begged him to step in and examine 
them Hayes first said no, plump, and then no, gently , and then 
pished, and then pshid and then, trembling very much, went in. 
and there sat Mrs Cithenne trembling very much too 

What p issed bctu een them ? If y our ladyship is anxious to know, 
think ol that mornin*, wl en Sir John himself popped the question 
Could there be m\ thing more stupid than the conversation which 
took place 3 Such stuff is not worth rcpeiting no, not when uttered 
bv people in the very gentcelcst of compiny , as for the amorous 
dialogue of a carpenter and an e\ birmaid, it is worse stilL Suffice 
it to sa\ that Mr Hives, who hid had a yeir to recover from his 
passion, and had, to all appeirinces quelled it, w is over head and 
ears again the very moment he siw Mrs C it, md had all his work to 
do again 

Whether the Doctor knew what was going on, I cant say , but 
this matter is certain, that e\ei\ evening Hayes w is n iw in the rectory 
kitchen, or eke walking abroid with Mrs Catherine md whether 
she ran iway with h m or he with hei, 1 shall n t nuke it my bu mess 
to inquire butccitimly at the end of thice m mths whi h must be 
crowded up into this one little sentence mothci ekpement trok 
place in the village ‘ I should have pi evented it •“ it uni ” lid 
Do tor Dobbs — whereat his wife smiled , b it the \uui g] e j 1 hep 
the matter a secret from me And sc lie would li i he 1 noun it but 
though Mis Dobbs had nude seveial ittempts to ic pi unt him with 
the precise hour and method of the 1 intended elopem nl he ptremp 
lorily ordered her to hold her tongue The fact is tint the matter 
had been discussed by the rectors 1 luy manv Imes “\oung 
Hayes, would she sav , 1 has a pretty little for une and trade of his 
own , he is an only son, and may marry as lie likes and though not 
specially handsome, generous or amiabh, has an undeniable love for 
Cat (who, you knew, must not be paiticular , and the sooner she 
marries him, I think the better 'lhe> can tbe mamed at our church, 

you know, and W ell, s ud the Doctor, 1 if they aie married 

elsewhere, 1 cant help it md kniw nothin*, about it, look you And 
upon this hint the elope nent took place which, indeed, was peaceably 
performed early one ounday morning about a month after , Mrs Hall 
getting behind Mr Hayes on a pillion, and all the children of the 
parsonage giggling behind the window blinds to see the pair go off. 

Dunng this month Mr Hayes had caused the banns to be 
published at the town of Worcester , judging rightly that in a great 
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towr they would cause no such remark as m a solitary village, and 
thither he conducted his lad> 0 ill starred John Hayes wh ther 
do the dark fates lead you ? O foolish Doctor Dobbs, to forget that 
^oung people ought to honour their parents, and to yield to silly 
Mrs Dobbs s ardent propensity for making matches ' 


The Ionian Ga tttc of the 1st April, 1706, contains a procla- 
mation by the Queen for jutting into execution an Act of Parliament 
fir the encouragement and increise of seamen, and for the better 
and speedier m inning of her \1 ljesty s fleet which authorises all 
justices to issue warrmts to constables pett\ constables head 
boioughs md tythin^ n cn, tr enter and if need be to break open the 
d or 4 ' of an\ houses where they sh ill believe desertin st_amen to be 
lid for the further increase md encouiagement of the naw to take 
1 ] e bod ed lindsmen when seamorv fa 1 Ihis \ct winch occupies 
fo lr cclumns of the 0 1 (tt } and mother of similar length an l 
meaning f r pessmg men into the aim>, need not be quoted at 
length here 1 1 cm ^ed a might \ stir th ought ut the kingdom at the 
e when 1 w is in fcice 

\s one has seen 01 he aid after *ne march of a great army a 
1 mber of rogues and lcose cliuacters bnng up the rear m like 
manner at the tail of gi eat measure cf St ite follow many roguish 
] u£cnal inteiests which ir< pi ueett-d by the main bodv The great 
n tasure of I eform, for instance u r ricd along with it much private 
jobb ng and swindling— as could be shown were we not inclined to 
deal mildl\ w th the \\ hi^s md this Lnli&tment Act which, in order 
to maint in the British glories in I landers, dealt most cruelly with 
the bntish people in Engund it is not the hrst time that a man has 
been pinched it hoim to make a file ppe usance abroad) created a 
great company of raseds md informers throighout the land who 
lived upon. it , or upon extortion from those who were subject to it, or 
not being subject to it weie frightened into the belief that they were 
When Mr Haves and his lady had gone through the marmge 
ceremony 1^ \\ 01 center, the former, concluding that at such a place 
lodging and food might be procured at a cheaper late looked about 
carefully for the meanest public house in the town, where he might 
deposit his bride 

In the kitchen of tms inn, a party of men were drinking , and, 
as Mrs Hayes declined, with a proper sense of her superiority, to 
eat in company with .>uch low fellow s, the 1 mdladv showed her and 
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her husband to an inner apartment, where they might be served m 
private 



The kitchen party seemed, indeed, not such as a lady would 
choose to join There vas one huge lanky fellow, that looked like 
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a soldier, and had a halberd ; another was habited in a sailor’s 
costume, with a fascinating patch over one eye ; and a third, who 
seemed the leader of the gang, was a stout man in a sailor’s frock and 
a horseman’s jack-boots, whom one might fancy, if he were anything, 
to be a horse-marine. 

Of one of these worthies, Mrs. Hayes thought she knew the 
figure and voice ; and she found her conjectures were true, when, all 
of a sudden, three people, without l£ with your leave ” or “ by your 
leave,” burst into the room, into which she and her spouse had retired. 
At- their head was no other than her old friend, Mr. Peter Brock ; he 
had his sword drawn, and his finger to his lips, enjoining silence, as it 
were, to Mrs. Catherine. He with the patch on his eye seized incon- 
tinently on Mr. Hayes ; the tall man with the halberd kept the door ; 
two or three heroes supported the one-eyed man ; who, with a loud 
voice, exclaimed, “ Down with your arms— no resistance ! you are my 
prisoner, m the Queen's name ! 0 

And fare, at this lock, we shall leave the whole company until the 
next chapter ; which may posi'bly explain w'hat they w-ere. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CONTAINS MR. BROCK'S AL rOBlOGRAPHV, AND OTHER 
MATTER. 

1 'T don’t sure believe these 
men " " said. Mrs. H.iye r i, as 
soon as the first ahum caused 
b> the irruption of Mr l!roc.k 
and his comp 11110ns h.u .1 sub- 
sided. "These .ne no magis- 
trate’s men it is but a. trick to 
rob \ou of j out mone>, John.’ 

‘ I will new: give up a 
f.ii thing of it ’ streamed 
Haves. 

“'Sender fellow/’ continued 
Mrs Catherine, “ I know, for 
all Im drawn sword and fierce 

looks , his name is ’’ 

“ Wood, madam, at your 
seivice 1 said Mr Brock. “I 
am follower to Mi Justne (mbble, of this town a n't I, Tim ? ” said 
Mr. Brock to the tall halberd-man who was keeping the door. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Tim, archly; “ we’ie all follow'd s of his 
honour. Justice Cobble.” 

“ Certainly ’ ’’ said the one-eyed man. 

“ Of course ! ” cried the man in the nightcap. 

“ I suppose, madam, you’re satisfied now * u continued Mr. Brock 
■a. Wood. “ You can’t deny the testimony of gentlemen like these ; 
and our commission is to apprehend all able-bodied male persons 
who can give no good account of themselves, and enrol them in the 
service of her Majesty. Look at this Mr. Hayes” (who stood 
trembling in his shoes). “ Can there be a bolder, properer, straighter 
gentleman ? We’ll have him for a grenadier before the day’s over ! ” 

“Take heart, John— don’t be frightened. Psha ! I tell you I 
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know the man,” cried out Mrs. Hayes : “ he is onty extact 

money.” * * , 

“ Oh, for that matter, I do think I recollect the lad^. Let me see ; 
where was it ? At Birmingham, I think, — ay, at Birmingham, — about 
the time when they tried to murder Count Gal ” 

“Oh, sir'” here cried Madam -Hayes, dropping her voice at 
once from a tone of scorn to one of gentlest entreaty, “ what is it you 
want with my husband’ I know not, indeed, if ever I saw you before. 
For what do you seize him ? How much will you take to release him, 
and let us go? Name the sum ; he is rich, and ” 

“ Rich , Catherine * ” cried Hayes. “ Rich ' — O heavens ! Sir, I 
have nothing but my hands to support me : I am a poor carpenter, 
sir, working under my father 1 ” 

“ He can give twenty guineas to be free ; I know he can !” said 
Mrs. Cat 

“ I have but a guinea to carry me home,” sighed out Hayes. 

“ But you have twenty at home, John,” said his wife. “ Give these 
brave gentlemen a writing to your mother, and she will pay ; and you 
will let us free then, gentlemen - won’t you?” 

“ When the money's paid, yes,” said the leader, Mr. Brock. 

“ Oh, in course,” echoed the tall man with the halberd. <fcty T hat’s 
a thrilling detintion, my dear?” continued he, addressing Hayes. 
“ We’ll amuse you in your absence, and drink to the health of your 
pretty wife here ” 

This promise, to do the halberdier justice, he fulfilled. He called 
upon the landlady to produce the desired liquor , and when Mr. Hayes 
flung himself at that lady’s feet, demanding succour from her, and. 
asking whether there was no law in the land 

“ There’s no law at the ‘ Three Rooks ' except this / ” said Mr. 
Brock in reply, holding up a horse-pistol. To which the hostess, 
grinning, assented, and silently went her way. 

After some further solicitations, John Hayes drew out the necessary 
letter to his father, stating that he was pressed, and would not be set 
free under a sum of twenty guineas ; and that it would be of no use to 
detain the bearer of the letter, inasmuch as the gentlemen who had 
possession of him vowed that they would murder him should any harm, 
befall their comrade. As a further proof of the authenticity of the 
letter, a token was added : a ring that Hayes wore, and that his mother 
had given him. 

The missives were, after some consultation, entrusted to the care 
of the tall halberdier, who seemed to rank as second in command of 
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the force#fh^t marched under Corporal Brook. This gentleman was 
called indifferently Ensign, Mr or even Captain Macshane v his 
intimates occasionally in sport called him Nose> y from the pro 
mmence of that feature in his countenance or Spindleshins, for the 
very reason which brought on the hrst Edward a similar nickname. 
Mr Macshane then quitted \\ orcester, mounted on Hayes s horse , 
leaving all parties at the u Three Rooks not a little anxious for his 
return 

This w as not to be expected until the next morning , and a weary 
nuit i mrrrdidMr Hives pass Dinner was served and, according 
to promise, Mr Brock and his two friends enjoyed the meal along 
with the bnde and bridegroom I unch followed, and this was taken 
in company then came supper Mr brock alone partook of this, the 
other two gentlemen preferring the society of their pipes and the land 
lad) in the kitchen 

It is a soiT) entertainment I confess, r said the ex corporal, 
‘ and a dismal wa> for a gentleman to spend his bridal night but 
somebody must sta> with you, m> dears for who knows but you might 
take a fancy to scream out of window and then there would be 
n urder, and the deuce and all to pay ? One of us must sta\ an 1 my 
friends lo\e a pipe, so you must put up with my company until he can 
relieve guard 

The reader will not, of course expect that three peop‘ who were 
to pass the night, however unw llingl) together in an inn room, 
should sit there dumb and moody and without any personal com 
muiucation , on the contrary, Mr Brock, as an old soldier, enter 
tamed his prisoners with the utmost courtes) and did all that lay 
in his power by the help of liq lor and conversation to render their 
durance tolerable On the bridegroom his attentions were a good 
deal thrown away Mr Hayes consented to d mk copiously, but 
could not be made to talk much and in fact the flight of the seizure, 
the fate hanging over him should his parents lefuse a ransom, 
and the tremendous outlay of money v hich would take pi ice should 
they accede to it weighed altogether on h s mind so much as utterly 
to unman it 

As for Mrs Cat I dont think she was at all sorry in her heart to 
see the old Corporal fo he had been a friend of old times — dear 
times to her , she had had from him too, and felt for him not a little 
kindness , and there was really a very tender innocent friendship 
subsisting between this pair of rascals, who relished much a nights 
conversation together 
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The Corporal, after treating his prisoners to punch in great quan- 
tities, proposed the amusement of cards : over which Mr. Ha>es had 
not beert occupied more than an hour, when he found himself so ex- 
cessively sleepy as to be persuaded to fling himself down on the bed 
dressed as he was, and there to snore away until morning. 

Mrs. Catherine had no inclination for sleep ; a'nd the Corporal, 
equally wakeful, plied incessantly the bottle, and held with her a great 
deal of conversation. The sleep, which was equivalent to the absence 
of John Hayes, took all restraint from their talk. She explained to 
Brock the circumstances of her marriage, which we have already de- 
st ribed ; they wondered at the chance which had brought them to- 
gether at the “Three Rooks nor aid Brock at all hesitate to tell her 
at once that his calling was quite illegal, and that his intention was 
simply to extort money. The worthy Corporal had not the slightest 
shame regarding his own profession, and cut many jokes with Mrs. 
Cat about her late one ; her attempt to murder the Count, and her 
future prospects as a wife. 

And here, having brought him upon the stfene again, we may as 
well shortly narrate some of the principal circumstances which befell 
him after his sudden departure from Birmingham ; and which he nar- 
lated with much candour to Mrs. Catherine. 

He rode the Captain's horse to Oxford (having exchanged his 
military dress for a civil costume on the road), and at Oxford he dis- 
posed of “ George of Denmark," a great bargain, to one of the heads 
of colleges. As soon as Mr Brock, who took on himself the style and 
title of Captain Wood, had sufficiently examined the curiosities of the 
University, he proceeded at once to the capital . the only place for a 
gentleman of *iis fortune and figure. 

Here he read, with j great deal of philosophical indifference, in 
the Daily Fo\t , the C our ant , the Oburvator, the Gazette , and the 
chief journals of those days, which he made a point of examining at 
“ Button’s ” and “ Will s,’ an accurate description of his person, his 
clothes, and the horse he rode, and a promise of fifty guineas’ reward 
to any person who would give an account of him (so that he might 
be captured) to Captain Count Galgenstein at Birmingham, to 
Mr. Murfey at the “ Golden Ball” in the Savoy, or Mr. Bates at the 
“ Blew Anchor in Pickadilly.’* But Captain Wood, in an enormous 
full-bottomed periwig that cost him sixty pounds,* with high red heels, 

* In the ingenious contemporary history of Moll Flanders, a periwig is 
mentioned as costing that .sum 
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to Ms shoes, a silver sword, and a gold snuff-box, and a large wound 
(obtained, he said, at the siege of Barcelona), which disfigured muck 
of his countenance, and cau^d him to cover one eye, was in small 
danger, he thought, of being mistaken for Corporal Brock, the deserter 
of Cutts’s ; and strutted along the Mall with as grave an air as the very 
best nobleman who appeared there. He was generally, indeed, voted 
to be very good company ; and as his expenses were unlimited (“ A few 
convent candlesticks, my dear/' he used to whisper, “ melt into a vast 
number of doubloons he commanded as good society as he chose 
to ask for ; and it was speedily known as a fact throughout town, that 
Captain Wood, who had served under his Majesty Charles III. of 
Spain, had carried off the diamond petticoat of our Lady of Com- 
postella, and lived upon the proceeds of the fraud. People were good 
Protestants in those days, and many a one longed to haVe been his 
partner in the pious plunder 

All surmises concerning his wealth, Captain Wood, with much 
discretion, encouraged. He contradicted no report, but was quite 
ready to confirm all ; and when two different rumours were positively 
put to him, he used only to laugh, and say, “ My dear sir, /don’t 
make the stories ; but I’m not called upon to deny them ; and I give 
you fair warning, that I shall assent to every one of them ; so you may 
believe them or not, as you please.” And so he had the reputation of 
being .a gentleman, not only wealthy, but discreet. In truth, it was 
almost a pity that worthy Brock had not been a gentleman born; in 
which case, doubtless, he would have lived and died as became his 
station ; for he spent his money like a gentleman, he loved women 
like a gentleman, he would fight like a gentleman, he gambled and got 
drunk like a gentleman. What did he want else ? Only a matter of 
six descents, a little money, and an estate, to render him the equal of 
St John or Harley. M Ah, those were merry days! ’ would Mr Brock 
say,— for he loved, in a good old age, to recount the story of his London 
fashionable campaign ; — “ and w hen I think how near I was to become 
a great man, and to die perhaps a general, I can’t but marvel at the 
wicked obstinacy of my ill-luck.” 

u I will tell you what I did, my dear : I had lodgings in Piccadilly, 
as if I were a lord ; 1 had two large periwigs, and three suits of laced 
clothes ; I kept a little black dressed out like a Turk ; I walked daily 
in the Mall ; I dined at the politest ordinary in Covent Garden ; I 
frequented the best of coffee-houses, and knew all the pretty fellows of 
the town ; I cracked a bottle with Mr. Addison, and lent many apiece 
to Dick Steele (a sad debauched rogue, my dear) ; and, above all, I’ll 
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together, and heard one of them say, ( Captain Wood ! I don’t know 
the man ; but there was a Captain Wood in Southwell's regiment.’ 
Egad, it was my Lord Peterborough himself who was talking about 
me. So, putting off my hat, I made a most gracious cottgl to my lord, 
and said 1 knew him , and rode behind him at Barcelona on our entry 
into that town. 

“‘No doubt you did, Captain Wood,’ says my lord, taking my 
hand ; ‘ and no doubt you know me : for many more know Tom Fool, 
than Tom Fool knows.’ And with this, at which all of us laughed, 
my lord called for a bottle, and he and 1 sat down and drank it 
together. 

* Writ, he was in disgrace, as you know, but he grew mighty fond 
of me, and — would you believe it ?— nothing would satisfy him but 
presenting me at Court ! Yal, to her sacred Majesty the Queen, and 
my Lady Marlborough, ail was in high feather. Ay, truly, the sen- 
tinels on duty used to salute me as if 1 were Corporal John himself ! I 
was on the high road to fortune. Charley Mordaunt used to call me 
Jack, and drink canary at my chambers ; I used to make one at my Lord 
Treasurer’s levee; 1 had even got Mr. Army- Secretary Walpole to 
take a hundred guineas as a oompliment ; and he had promised me a 
majority : when bad luck turned, and all my fine hopes were overthrown 
in a twinkling. 

* You see, my dear, that after we had left that gaby, Galgenstein, 
— ha, ha, — with a gag in his mouth, and twopence-haMpenny in his 
pocket, tlie honest Count was in the sorriest plight in the world ; owing 
mangy here and there to tradesmen, a cool thousand to the Warwick- 
shire Squire : and all this on eighty pounds a year ! Well, for a 
little tune the tradesmen held their hands ; while the jolly Count 
moved heaven and earth to catch hold of his dear Corporal and 
his dear money-bags over again, and placarded every town from 
London to Liverpool with descriptions of my pretty person. The 
bird was down, however,— the money clean gone, — and when there 
was no hope of regaining it, what did the creditors do but clap my 
gay gentleman into Shrewsbury gaol : where I wish he had rotted, for 
mypatt* 

“ But no such luck for honest Peter Brook, or Captain Wood, as 
he was in those days. One blessed Monday I went to wait on Mr. 
Secretary, and he squeezed my hand and whispered to me that I was 
to be Major of a regiment in Virginia— the very thing : for you see, 
my dear, I didn’t care about joining my Lord Duke in Flanders ; being 
pretty well known to the army there. The Secretary squeezed my 
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hand (it had a fifty-pound bill in it) and wished me joy, and called me 
Major, and bowed me out of his closet into the ante-room ; and, as 
gay as may be, I went off to the * Tilt-yard Coffee-house * in Whitehall, 
which is much frequented by gentlemen of our profession, where I 
bragged not a little of my good luck. 

“Amongst the company were several of mry acquaintance, and 
amongst them a gentleman I did not much care to se^ look you ! 1 
saw a uniform that I knew — red and yellow facings— Cutts’s, my dear; 
and the wearer of this was nq other than his Excellency Gustavus 
Adolphus Maximilian, whom we all know of ! 

“ He stared me full m the face, right into my eye (t'other one was 
patched, you know) , and after standing stock-still with his mouth 
open, gave a step back, and then a step forward, and then screeched 
out, ‘ It’s Brock ' 1 

“ 1 1 beg your pardon, sir,’ says I , * dhlfyou speak to me ? 1 

“ ‘ HI swear it's Brock/ cries Gal, as soon as he hears my voice, 
and laid hold of my cuff (a pretty bit of mechlm as ever you saw, by 
the wayk 

“ ‘ Sirrah 1 1 says I, drawing it back, and giving my lord a little 
touch of the fist (just at the last button of the waistcoat, my dear, — 
a rare place if you wish to prevent a man from speaking too much . it 
sent him reeling to the other end of the room). < Ruffian 1 # says I. 

‘ Dog says I f Insolent puppy and coxcomb 1 what do you mean 
by laying your hand on tie ? ' 

“ ‘ Faith, Major, you giv him hrs billy fulj roared out a long Insh 
unattached ensigi>, that I had treated with many a glass of Nantz at 
the tavern. And so, indeed, I had ; for the wretch could not speak 
for some minut/s, and all the officers stood laughing at him, as he 
writhed and wriggled hideously. 

Gentlemen, this is a monstrous scandal/ says one officer. 'Men 
of rank and honour at fists like a parcel of carters ! ’ 

“ * Men of honour * ’ says the Count, who had fetched up his 
breath by this time. (I made for the door, but Macshane held me 
and said, ‘ Major, you are not gomg to shirk him, sure V Whereupon 
1 gripped his hand and vowed I would have the dog’s life ’ 

“ ' Men of honour 1 ’ says the Count. ' I tell you the man is a 
deserter, a thief, and a swindler t He was my corporal, and ran away 
with a thou— 1 * 

" * Dog, you lie’’ I roared out, and made another cut at him with 
my cane ; but the gentlemen rushed between us. 

“ « O bluthanowns ! * says honest Macshane, * the lying scounthrel 
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tills fellow is ! Gentlemen, I swear be me honour that Captain Wood 
was wounded at Barcelona ; and that 1 saw him there ; and that he 
and I ran away together at the battle of Almanza, and bad luck 
to us.’ 

w You see, my dear, that these Irish have the strongest imagina- 
tions in the world ; and that 1 had actually persuaded poor Mac that 
he and 1 were friends in Spam. Everybody knew Mac, who was a 
character m his way, and believed him. 

“ ‘ Strike a gentleman ! * says I. ‘ 111 have your blood, I will.' 

“ 4 This instant, 1 says the Count, who was boiling with fury ; 1 and 
where you like.’ 

“ ‘ Montague House,’ says I. ‘ Good,’ says he. And off we went. 
In good time too, for the constables came in at the thought of such a 
distnrbahce^an d wanted to take us in charge. 

' u But ttte gentlemen present, being military men, would not hear 
ol this. t)ut came Mac’s rapier, and that of half-a-dozen others ; and 
the constables were then told to do their duty if they liked, or to take 
a crown-piece and leave us to ourselves. Off they went ; and presently, 
in a couple of coaches, the Count and his friends, I and mine, drove 
off to the fields behind Montague Hous$. ©h, that vile coffee-house ! 
why did I enter it ? 

“ We came to the ground. Honest Macshane was my second, and 
much disappointed because the second on the oth. A ~ side would not 
make a fight of it, and exchaiMcyi few passes with him ; but he was 
an old major, a cool old hand^s brave as steel, and no fool. Well, 
the swords are measured, Gal ^en stein strips off his doublet, and I 
my handsome cut-velvet in like fashion. Galgenstein flings off his 
hat. and I handed mine over— the lace on it cost me twenty pounds. 
I longed to be at him, for— curse him ’ — I hate him, and know that 
he has no chance with me at sword’s-play. 

“ ‘You’ll not fight in that periwig, sure ? * says Macshane. ‘Of 
course not,* says I, and took it off. 

« May all barbers be roasted in flames ; may all periwigs, bobwigs, 
scratchwigs, and Ramillies cocks, frizzle in purgatory from this day 
forth to the end of time ! Mine was the ruin of me : what might I 
not have been now but for that wigj 

u I gave it over to Ensign M^Mpne, and with it went what I had 
quite forgotten, the large patch faBeh I wore over one eye, which 
popped out fierce, staring, and as was ever any eye in the 
world. 

* 1 Come on ! * says I, and made a lunge at my Count ; but he 
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sprang back, (the dog was as active as a hare, and knew, fiom old 
times, that 1 was his master with the small-sword,) and his second, 
wondering, struck up my blade. 

44 4 1 will not fight that man/ says he, looking mighty pale 4 1 
swear upon my honour that his name is Peter Brock be was for two 
years my corporal, and deserted, running away with a thousand 
pounds of my moneys Look at the fellow » what is the matter with 
his eye ? why did he wear a patch over it ? But stop 1 ’ says he. 4 I 
have more proof Hand me my pocket-book.’ And from it, sure 
enough, he produced the infernal proclamation announcing my deser- 
tion ’ ‘ See if the fellow has a scar across his left ear (and I can’t say, 
my dear, but what I have it was done by a cursed Dutchman at the 
Boyne) 4 Tell me it he has not got C R in blue upon his right arm* 
(and there it is sure enough) 1 \ onder swaggering Irishman may be 
his accomplice for what I know , but I will have no dealings with Mr 
Brock, save with a constable for a second ’ 

4 This is an odd story, Captain Wood, said the old Major, who 
acted for the Count 

4 A scounthrelly filsehood regarding me and my friend ’ shouted 
oil Mr Macsnane and the Count si all answer for it 

Stop, stop, says the Major 4 Captain Wood is too gallant a 
^entleman, I am sure not to satisfy the Count , and will show us that 
he has no such mark or his arm as only pmate soldiers put there’ 

4 Captain Wood, ^vs I, 4 will dp no such thing, Major IHl fight 
that scoundrel Galgenstem, or you or my of you, like a man of honour , 
but 1 won t submit to be searched like a thief ' 

4 ‘No, in course, said Macshane 

* 4 1 must take my man off the ground says the Major 
4 4 Well, t ike him, sir, says I, in a r ige, 4 and just let me have the 
pleasuie of telling him that hesacowaru and a liar and that my 
lodgings are m Piccadilly, where if ever he finds courage to meet me, 
he may hear of me > 

44 4 Faugh 1 I shpit on ye all, cries my gallant ally Macshane And 
sure enough he kept his word, or all but — suiting the action to it at 
anv rate 

“And so we gathered up aur clothes, and went back m our 
separate coaches, and no blood »11t 

44 4 And is it thrue now/ saif! Mn» Macshane, when we were alone— 
4 is it thrue now, all these diwles have been saying ? ’ 

44 4 Ensign/ says 1, 4 you re a man of the world ? ’ 

M * ’Deed and I am, and Insigifcthese twenty-two years * 
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“ * Perhaps you’d like a few pieces? ’ says I. 

•‘Faith and I should ; for, to tell you the secred thrut, IVe not 
tasted mate these four days.’ 

“ 4 Well then, Ensign, it is true,’ says I ; ‘and as for meat, you 
shall have seme at the first cook-shop.’ I bade the coach stop until 
he bought a plateful, which he ale in the carriage, for my time was 
precious. I just told him the whole story : at which he laughed, and 
swore that it was the best piece of geriercUshtp he ever heard on. 
When his belly was full, I took out a couple of guineas and gave them 
to him. Mr. Macshane began to cry- at this, and kissed me, and 
swore he never would desert me . as, indeed, my dear, I don’t think 
he will ; for we have been the best of friends ever since, and he’s the 
only man I ever could trust, I think. 

“1 don’t know what put it into my head, but I had a scent of some 
mischief in the wind ; so stopped the coach a little before I got home, 
and, turning into a tavern, begged Macshane to go before me to my 
lodging, aa)d see if the coast was clear which he did ; and came back 
to me as pale as death, saying that the house was full of constables. 
The cursed quarrel at the Tilt-yard had, I suppose, set the beaks upon 
me ; and a pretty sweep they* made of it. Ah, my dear ! five hundred 
pounds in money, five suits of laced clothes, three periwigs, besides 
laced shirts, swords, canes, and snuff-boxes ; and all to go back to- 
that scoundrel Count. 

“It was all over with me, I sqp — no more being a gentleman for 
me ; and if I remained to be caught, only a choice between Tyburn 
and a file of grenadiers. My love, under such circumstances, a 
gentleman can’t be particular, and must be prompt : the livery-stable 
was hard by where I used to hire my coach to go to Court,— ha ! 
ha! — and was known as a man of substance. Thither I went imme- 
diately. ‘Mr. Warmraash,’ says I, ‘my gallant friend here and I 
have a mind for a ride and a supper at Twickenham, so you must lend 
us a pair of your best horses.’ Which he did in a twinkling, and off 
we rode. 

• We (fid not go into the Park, but turned off and cantered smartly 
up towards Kilbum ; and, when we got into thq fOuntry, galloped as 
If the devil were at our heels. Bless you, my loye,it was all done in 
a minute : and the Ensign and I found ourselves regular knights of 
the road, before we knew where wo were almost Only think of our 
finding you and your new husband at the ‘ Three Rooks ! ’ There’s 
not a greater fence than the landlady in all the country; It was 
she that put us on seizing your husband, and introduced us to the 
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other two gentlemen, whose names I don't know any more than the 
dead." 

***** 

“ And what became of the horses ? " said Mrs. Catherine to Mr 
Brock, when his tale was finished. 

“ Rips, madam," said he ; “ mere rips. We sold them at Stour- 
bridge fair, and got but thirteen guineas for the two." 

“ And — and — the Count, Max , where is he, Brock ? " sighed she 

“Whew 1 ” whistled Mr Brock. “What, hankenng after him 
still? My dear, he is off to Flanders with his regiment, and I make 
no doubt, there have been twenty Countesses of Galgcnstein since 
your time 1 

“ I dont believe any such thing, sir,” said Mrs. Catherine, starting 
up \ ery angnl) 

“ If you did, I suppose >ou'd laudanum him ; wouldn’t you ? " 

“ Leave the room, fellow,” said the lady. But she recollected 
herself speedilv again , and, clasping her hands, and looking very 
wretched at Brock, at the ceiling, at the floor, at her husband (from 
whom she violently turned away her head), she began to cry 
piteously to which tears the Corporal set up a gentle accompaniment 
of whistling, as they trickled one after another down her nose. 

I dont think thev were tears of repentance , but of regret for the 
time when she had her first love, and her fine clothes, and her 
white hat and blue feather Of the two, the Corporal’s whistle was 
much more innreent than the girl’s sobbing he was a rogue ; but a 
good natured old fellow, when his humour was not crossed. Surely 
our novel-wren's make a great mistake in divesting their rascals of 
all gentle human qualities ; they have such — and the only sad point 
to think of is, in all private concerns of life, abstract feelings, and 
dealings with friends, and so on, how dreadfully like a rascal is to an 
honest man The man who murdered the Italian boy, set him first 
to play with his children whom he loved, and who doubtless deplored 
his loss 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE AD\ENTLRES OF THE AMBASSADOR, MR MACSHANE. 


T we had not been obliged to 
follow histo r \ in all respects, it 
is probable that we should 
have left out the 1 ist ad\enture 
of Mrs Catherine and her hus- 
band, at the inn it Worcester, 
altogether for, in truth, very 
little came of it, and it is not 
\ erj romantic or striking But 
we are bound to stick closelv, 
above all, bv mi truth— 
the truth, though it be not 
particularly pie i^ant to read of 
or to tell An 'anybody mi) 
read in the 1 \eugite Caler 
dar, Mr and Mis Hayes were 
taken at an inn at W orcester , 
were contmed there , were 
swindled bv persons who pretended to impress the bridegroom for 
military service. What is one to do after that t Had we been wntmg 
novels instead of authentic histones, we might h tve carried them any- 
where else we chose and we had a great mind to make Hayes philo- 
sophizing with Bolingbroke, like a certain Devereux , and Mrs 
Catherine maitnsteen tihe to Mr Alexander Pope, Doctor Sacheverel, 
Sir John Reade the oculist, Dean bwift, or Marshal Tillard , as the 
very commonest romancer would under such circumstances But 
alas and alas f truth must be spoken, whatever else is in the wind , 
and the excellent “ Newgate Calendar," which contains the biographies 
and thanatographies of Hayes and his wife, does not say a word of 
their connexions with any of the leading literary or military heroes 
of the time of her Majesty Queen Anne The “ Calendar” says, m 
so many words, that Hayes was obliged to send to his father in 
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Warwickshire for money to get him out of the scrape, and that the old 
gentleman came down to his aid. By this truth must we stick ; and 
not for the sake of the most brilliant episode*— no, not for a bribe of 
twenty extra guineas per sheet, would we depart from it 

Mr. Brock’s account of his adventure in London has given the 
reader some short notice of his friend, Mr. Macshane. Neither the 
wits nor the principles of that worthy Ensign were particularly firm : 
for drink, poverty, and a crack on the skull at the battle of Steenkirk 
had served to injure the former ; and the Ensign was not in his best 
days possessed of any share of the latter. He had really, at one 
period, held such a rank in the army, but pawned his half-pay for 
drink and play ; and for many years past had lived, one of the 
hundred thousand miracles of our city, upon nothing that anybody 
knew of, or of which he himself could give any account. Who has 
not a catalogue of these men in his list? who can fell whence comes 
the occasional clean shirt, w r ho supplies the continual means of 
drunkenness, who wards off the daily-impending starvation ? Their 
life is a wonder from day to ,<iay : their breakfast a wonder ; their 
dinner a miracle , their bed an interposition of Providence. If you 
and I, my dear sir, want a shilling to-moi row, who will give it us? 
Will our butchers give us mutton-chops ? will our laundresses clothe 
us in clean linen ? — not a bone or a rag. Standing as we do (may it 
be ever so) somewhat removed from want/ is there one of us who 
docs not shudder at the thought of descending into the lists to 
combat with it, and expect anything out to be utterly crushed in the 
encounter ? 

Not a bit of 't, my dear sir. It takes much more than you think 
for to starve a man. Starvation is very little when you are used to it. 
Some people I know even, who live on it quite comfortably, and make 
their daily bread by it. It had been our friend Macshane’s sole 
profession for many years ; and he did not fail to draw from it such a 
livelihood as was sufficient, and perhaps too good, for him. He 
managed to dine upon it a certain or rather uncertain number of 
days in the week, to sleep somewhere, and to get drunk at least three 
hundred times a year. He was known to one or two noblemen who 
occasionally helped him with a few* pieces, and whom he helped in 
turn — never mind how. He had other acquaintances whom he 
pestered undauntedly ; and from w r hom he occasionally extracted a 
dinner, or a crown, or mayhap, by mistake, a gold-headed cane, which 

* The author, it must be remembered, has his lodgings and food provided 
for him by the government of his country. 
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found its way to the pawnbroker’s. When flush of cash, he would 
appear at the coffee-house ; when low in funds, the deuce knows into 
what mystic caves and dens he slunk for food and lodging. He was 
perfectly ready with his su ord, and when sober, or better still, a very- 
little tipsy, was a complete master of it ; in the art of boasting and 
lying he had hardly any equals ; in shoes he stood six feet five inches ; 
and here is his complete signalcmcnt . It was a fact that he had been 
in Spain a* a volunteer, where he had shown some gallantry, had had 
a brain-fever, and was sent home to starve as before. 

Mr. Macshane had, however, like Mr. Conpd, the Corsair, one 
virtue in the midst of a thousand crimes, — he was faithful to his 
employer for the time being : and a story is told of him, wh.ch may or 
may not be to his credit, viz., that being hired on one occasion by a 
certain lord to inflict a punishment upon a loturtcr who had crossed 
his lordship in his amours, he, Macshane, did actually refuse from the 
person t<*be belaboured, and who entreated his forbearance, wxarger 
sum of money than the nobleman gave him for the beating ; which he 
performed punctually, as bound m honour and friendship. This tale 
would the Ensign himself relate, with much self-satisfaction ; and 
when, after the sudden flight from London, he and Brock took to 
their roving occupation, he cheerfully submitted to the latter as his 
commanding officer, called him always Major, and, gating blunders 
and drunkenness, was perfectly true to his leader. He had a notion 
— and, indeed, I don’t know that it was a wrong one — that his pro- 
fession was now, as before, strictly military, and according to the rules 
of honour. Robbing he called plundering the enemy ; and hanging 
was, in his idea, a dastardly and cruel advantage that the latter took, 
and that called for the sternest reprisals. 

The other gentlemen concerned were strangers to Mr. Brock, who 
felt little inclined to trust either of them upon such a message, or with 
such a large sum to bring back. They had, strange to say, a similar 
mistrust on their side ; but Mr. Brock lugged out five guineas, which 
he placed in the landlady's hand as security for his comrade’s return ; 
and Ensign Macshane, being mounted on poor Hayes’s own horse, 
set off to visit the parents of that unhappy young man. It was a 
gallant sight to behold our thieves’ ambassador, in a faded sky-blue 
suit with orange facings, in a pair of huge jack-boots unconscious 
of blacking, with a mighty basket-hilted sword by his' side, and a 
little shabby beaver cocked over a large tow-periwig, ride out from 
the inn of the “ Three Rooks ” on his mission to Hayes’s paternal 
village. 
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It was eighteeri miles distant from Worcester ; but Mr. Macshane 
performed the distance in safety, and in sobriety moreover (for such 
had been his instructions), and had no difficulty in discovering the 
house of old Hayes : towards which, indeed, John’s horse trotted in- 
continently. Mrs. Hayes, who was knitting at the house-door, was 
not a little surprised at the appearance of the well-known grey gelding, 
and of the stranger mounted upon it. 

Flinging himself off the steed with much agility, Mr. Macshane, 
as soon as his feet reached the ground, brought them rapidly together, 
in order to make a profound and elegant bow to Mrs. Hayes ; and 
slapping his greasy beaver against his heart, and poking his peri- 
wig almost into the nose of the old lady, demanded whether he had the 
“ shooprame honour of adthressing Misthriss Hees?” 

Having been answered in the affirmative, he then proceeded to* 
ask whether there was a blackguard boy in the house who would take 
“ the horse to the steeble ; ” whether “ he could have a dthrink of 
small-beer or buthermilk, being, faith, uncommon dthry and 
whether, finally, “ he could be feevored with a few minutes’ private 
conversation with her and Mr. Hees, on a matther of considerable 
impartance?” All these preliminaries were to be complied with 
before Mr. Macshane would enter at all lflto the subject of his visit 
The horse and man were cared for ; Mr. Hayes was called in ; and 
not a little anxious did Mrs. Hayes grow, in the meanwhile, with 
regard to the fate of her darling son. “ Where is he ? How is he ?" 
Is he dead ? ” svd the old lady. “ G yes, I’m sure he’s dead ! ” 

4 ‘ Indeed, madam, and you’re misteeken intirely : the young man. 
is perfectly wr/d in health.” 

“Oh, praised be heaven !” 

“ But mighty cast down in sperrits. To misfortunes, madam, look 
you, the best of us are subject ; and a trifling one has fell upon your 
son.” 

And herewith Mr. Macshane produced a letter in the handwriting* 
of young Hayes, of which we have had the good luck to procure a 
copy. It ran thus : — 

“ Honored Father and Mother,— The bearer of this is a kind 
gentleman, who has left me in a great deal of trouble. Yesterday, at 
this towne, I fell in with some gentlemen of the queene’s servas ; after 
drinking with whom, I accepted her Majesty's mony to enliste- 
Repenting thereof, I did endeavour to escape ; and, in so doing, had 
the misfortune to strike my superior officer, whereby I made myself 
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liable to Death, according to the rules of warr. If, however, I pay 
twenty ginnys, all will be wel. You must give the same to the barer, 
els I shall be shott without fail on Tewsday morning. And so no more 
from your loving son, 

u From my prison at Bnstol } “ JOHN HAYES. 

this unhcppy Monday” 

When Mrs. Hayes read this pathetic missive, its success with her 
was complete, and she was for going immediately to the cupboard, and 
producing the money necessary for her darling son’s release. But the 
caipenter Hayes was much more suspicious. “ I don’t know you, 
sir,” said he to the ambassador 

“ Do >ou doubt my honour, sir 5 ’ said the Ensign, very fiercely. 

“ Why, sir,” replied Mr Ha\es, “ I know little about it one way or 
other, but shall take it for granted, if you will explain a little more of 
this business.” * 

“ I sildom condescind to explean,” said l^Ir. Macshane,“ for it’s not 
the custom in my rank ; but I’ll explean anything m reason.” 

“ Pray, will you tell me m what regiment m\ son is enlisted ? ” 

“In coorse. In Colonel Woods fut, m> dear , and a gallant corps 
it is as any in the army.” 

“ And > ou left him 5 ” 

“ On me soul, only three hours ago, having rid like a horse jockey 
ever since ; as in the sacred cause of humanity, curse me, every man 
should.” 

As Hayes’s house was seventy miles from Bristol, the old gentleman 
thought this was marvellous quick riding, and so cut the conversation 
short. “ \ ou have said quite enough, sir, ’ said he, “ to show me there 
is some roguery in the matter, and that the whole story is false from 
beginning to end ” 

At this abrupt charge the Ensign looked somewhat puzzled, and 
then spoke with much gravity. “ Roguery,” said he, “ Misthur Hees, 
is a sthrong term ; and which, in consideration of my friendship for 
your family, I shall pass over You doubt your son’s honour, as there 
wrote by him m black and white ? ” 

“You have forced him to write,” said Mt. Hayes. 

“Th» sly old diwie’s right,” muttered Mr. Macshane, aside. 

Well, sir, to make a clean breast of it, he has been forced to write 
it. The story about the enlistment is a pretty fib, if you will, from 
beginning to end. And what then, my dear ? Do you thin k your son’s 
-any better off for that ? " 
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“ Oh, where is he ?” screamed Mrs. Hayes,, plumping down on her 
knees. “ We wil/givt him the money, won't we, John ?” 

“ I know you will, madam, when I tell you where he is. He is in 
the hands of some gentlemen of my acquaintance, who are at war with 
the present government, and no more care about cutting a man’s 
throat than they do a chicken's. He is a prisoner, madam, of our 
sword and spear. If you choose to ransom him, well and good ; if not, 
peace be with him » for never more shall you see him.” 

“ And how do 1 know you won’t come back to-morrow for more 
money ? * asked Mr. Hayes. 

“ Sir, you have my honour ; and I’d as lieve break my neck as my 
word,” said Mr. Macshane, gravely. “ Twenty guineas is the bargain. 
Take ten minutes to talk of it— take it then, or leave it ; it’s all the 
same to me, my dear.” And it must be said of our friend the Ensign, 
that he meant every word he said, and that he considered the embassy" 
on which he had come as perfectly honourable and regular. 

4 “ And pray, what prevents us,” said Mr. Hayes, starting up in a 
rage, “ from taking hold of you, as a surety for him ? n 

“ You wouldn’t fire on a flag of truce, would ye, you dishonourable 
nuld civilian ? ” replied Mr. Macshane. “ Besides,” says he, “there’s 
more reasons to prevent you • the firM is this,” pointing to his sword ; 
“here are two more”— and these were pistols; “and the last and 
the best of all is, that you might hang me and dthraw me and quatther 
me, and yet never see so much as the tip of your son’s nose again. 
Look you, sir, we run mighty risks in our profession — it’s'^ftot all flay, 
I can tell you. We’re obliged to be punctual, too, or it’s all up with 
the thrade. If I promise that your son will die as sure as fate to- 
morrow morning, unless I return home safe, our people must keep 
my promise ; or else what chance is there for mt ? You would be 
down upon me in a moment with a pos^e of constables, and have me 
swinging before Warwick gaol. Pooh, my dear ! you never would 
sacrifice a darling boy like John Hayes, let alone his lady, for the 
sake of my long carcass. One or two of our gentlemen have been* 
taken that way already, because parents and guardians would not 
believe them.” 

“ And what became of the poor children t w said Mrs. Hayes, who- 
began to perceive the gist of the argument, and to grow dreadfully 
frightened. 

“Don’t let’s talk of them, ma’m : humanity shudthers at the 
thought ! ” And herewith Mr. Macshane drew his finger across his 
throat, in such a dreadful way as to make the two parents tremble. 
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■"It's the way of war y madam, look you. The service I have the 
honour to belong to is not paid by the Queen ; and so we're obliged 
to make our prisoners pay, according to established military practice.” 

No lawyer could have argued his* case better than Mr. Macshane 
so far ; and he completely succeeded in convincing Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayes of the necessity of ransoming their son. Promising that the 
young man should be restored to them next morning, along with his 
beautiful lady, he courteously took leave of the old couple, and made 
the best of his way back to Worcester again. The elder Hayes won- 
dered who the lady could be of whom the ambassador had spoken, 
for their son*s elopement was altogether unknown to them ; but anger 
or doubt about this subject was overwhelmed by their fears for their 
darling John’s safety. Away rode the gallant Macshane with the 
money necessary to effect this ; and it must be mentioned, as highly 
to his credit, that he never once thought of appropriating the sum to 
himself, or of deserting his comrades 111 any way. 

His ride from Worcester had been a long one. He had left that 
city at noon, but before his return thither the sun had gone down ; 
and the landscape, which had been dressed like a prodigal, in purple 
and gold, now appeared like a -Quaker, in dusky grey ; and the trees 
by the road-side grew black as undertakers or physicians, and, 
bending their solemn heads to each other, whispered ominously 
among themselves ; and the mists hung on the coAmon ; and the 
cottage lights went out one by one ; and the earth and heaven grew 
black, but lor some twinkling useless stars, which freckled the ej^on 
countenance of the latter ; and the air grew colder ; and about two 
o'clock the moon appeared, a dismal, pale-faced rake, walking solitary 
through the deserted sky ; and about four, mayhap, the Dawn (wretched 
J prentice-boy ’) opened in the east the shutters of the Day : — in other 
words, more than a dozen hours had passed. Corporal Brock had 
been relieved by Mr. Redcap, the latter bv Mr. Sicklop, the one-eyed 
gentleman; Mrs. John Hayes, in spite of her sorrows and bashfulness, 
had followed the example of her husband, and fallen asleep by his 
side — slept for maAy hours — and awakened still under the guardian- 
ship of Mr. Brock’s troop ; and all parties began anxiously to expect 
the return of the ambassador, Mr. Macshane. 

That officer, who had performed the first part of his journey with 
such distinguished prudence and success, found the night, on his 
journey homewards, was growing mighty cold and dark ; and as he 
was thirsty and hungry, had money in his purse, and saw no cause to 
hurry, he determined to take refuge at an alehouse for the night, and 
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to make for Worcester by dawn the next morning. He accordingly 
alighted at the first inn on hi$ road, consigned his horse to the stable, 
and entering the kitchen, tailed for the best liquor in the house. 

A small company was assembled at the inn, among whom Mr. 
Macshane took his place with a great deal of dignity and having a 
considerable sum of money in his pocket, felt a mighty contempt for 
his society, and soon let them know the contempt he felt for them. 
After a third flagon of ale, he discovered that the liquor was sour, 
and emptied, with much spluttering and grimaces, the remainder of 
the beer into the fire. This process so offended the parson of the 
parish (who in those good old time? did not disdain to take the post 
of honour in the chimney-nook;/ that he left his corner, looking wrath- 
fully at the offender ; who without any more ado instantly occupied it. 
It was a fine thing to hear the jingling of the twenty pieces in his 
pocket, the oaths which he distributed between the landlord, the 
guests, and the liquor —to remark the sprawl of his mighty jack-boots, 
before the sweep of which the timid guests edged further and further 
awaj ; and the languishing leers which he cast on the landlady, as 
with wide-spread arms he attempted to seize upon her. 

When the ostler had done his duties in the stable, he entered the 
inn, and whispered the landlord that “ the stranger was riding John 
Hayes’s horse : ” of which fact the host soon convinced himself, and 
did not fail to have some suspicions of his guest. Had he not thought 
that times were unquiet, horses might be sold, and one man's money 
wa^as good as another’s, he probably would have arrested the Ensign 
immediately, ar*d so lost all the profit of the score which the latter was 
causing every moment to be enlarged. 

In a coup*o of hours, with that happy facility which one may have 
often remarked in men of the gallant Ensign’s nation, he had managed 
to disgust every one of the landlord’s other guests, and scare them 
from the kitchen. Frightened by his addresses, the landlady too had 
taken flight ; and the host was the only person left in the apartment ; 
who there stayed for interest’s sake merely, and listened moodily to 
his tipsy guest’s conversation. In an hour more, the whole house was 
awakened by a violent noise of howling, curses, and pots clattering to 
and fro. Forth issued Mrs. Landlady in her night-gear, out came John 
Ostler with his pitchfork, downstairs tumbled Mrs. Cook and one or 
two guests, and found the landlord and ensign on the kitchen-floor— 
the wig of the latter lying, much singed and emitting strange odours, in 
the fireplace, his face hideously distorted, and a great quantity of his 
natural hair in die partial occupation of the landlord ; who had drawn 
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it and the head down towards him, in order that he might have the 
benefit of pummelling the latter more at his ease. In revenge, the 
landlord was undermost, and the Ensign’s arms were working up and 
down his face and body like the daps of a paddle-wheel : the man of 
war had clearly the best of it 

The combatants were separated as soon as possible ; but as soon 
as the excitement of the fight was over, Ensign Macshade was found 
to have no further powers of speech, sense, or locomotion, and was 
carried by his late antagonist to bed. His sword and pistols, which 
had been placed at his side at the commencement of the evening, 
were carefully put by, and his pocket visited. Twenty guineas in gold, 
a large knife — used, probably, for the cutting of bread-and-cheese — 
some crumbs of those delicacies and a paper of tobacco found in 
the breeches-pockets, and in the bosom of the sky-blue coat the 
leg of a cold fowl and half of a raw onion, constituted, his whole pro- 
perty. 

These articles were not very suspicious ; but the beating which the 
landlord *had received tended greatly to confirm his own and his wife ^ 
doubts about their guest ; and it was determined to send off in the 
early morning to Mr. Hayes, informing him how a person had lain 
at their inn who had ridden thither mounted upon young Hayes’s 
horse. Off set John Ostler at earliest dawn ; but on his way he woke 
up Mr. Justice’s clerk, and communicated his suspi»T.ons to him ; and 
Mr. Clerk consulted with the village baker, who was always up early ; 
and the clerk, the baker, the butcher with his cleaver, and two gjentle- 
men who were going to work, .ill adjourned to the inn. 

Accordingly, when Ensign Macshane was m a truckle-bed, plunged 
in that deep slumber which only innocence and drunkenness enjoy in 
this world, and charming the ears of morn by the regular and melo- 
dious music of his nose, a vile plot was laid against him ; and when 
about seven of the clock he woke, he found, on sitting up in his bed, 
three gentlemen on each side of it, anned, and looking ominous. One 
held a constable’s staff, and, albeit, unprovided with a warrant, would 
takfr upon himself the responsibility of seizing Mr. Macshane, and of 
carrying him before his worship at the halL 

“ Taranouns, man ! ” said the Ensign, springing up in bed, and 
abruptly breaking off a loud, sonorous yawn, with which he had opened 
the business of the day, “ you won’t deteen a gentleman who’s on life 
and death ? I give ye my word, am affair of honour.” 

** How came you by that there horse ?”sasd the baker. 

"How came you by these here fifteen guineas ?” said the landlord. 
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in whose hands, by some process, five of the gold pieces had dis- 
appeared. 

“What is this here idolatrous string of beads ?” said the clerk, 

Mr Macshane, the fact is, was a Catholic, but did not care to own 
it : for in those days his religion was not popular. “ Baids ? Holy 
Mother of saints ! give me back them baids/’ said Mr. Macshane, 
clasping hi6 hands. “ They were blest, I tell you, by his holiness the 

po psha ! I mane they belong t to a darling little daughter I had 

that’s in heaven now : and as for the money and the horse, I should 
like to know how a gentleman is ttivel in this counthry without 
them ? ” 

“ Why, you see, he may travel in the country to git ’em,” here 
shrewdly remarked the constable ; “ and it’s our belief that neither 
horse nor money is honestly come by. If his worship is satisfied, why 
so, in course, shall wc be ; but there is highwaymen abroad, look you ; 
and, to our notion, you have very much the cut of one.” 

Further remonstrances or threats on the part of Mr. Macshane 
were useless. Although he vowed that he was first-cousin to the 
Duke of Leinstei, an officer in her Majesty’s service, and the dearest 
friend Lord Marlborough had, his impudent captors would not believe 
a word of his statement (which, further, was garnished with a tre- 
mendous number of oaths) ; and he was, about eight o’clock, carried 
up to the house of Sqi;*re Ballance, the neighbouring justice of the 
peace. 

When the worthy magistrate asked the crime of which the prisoner 
had been guilty, the captors looked somewhat puzzled for the moment ; 
since, in truth, ’t could not be shown that the Ensign had committed 
any crime at all ; and if he had confined himself to simple silence, and 
thrown upon them the onus of proving his misdemeanors, Justice 
Ballance must have let him loose, and suundly rated his clerk and 
the landlord for detaining an honest gentleman on so frivolous a 
charge. 

But this caution was not in the Ensign’s disposition ; and though 
his accusers produced no satisfactory charge against him, his own 
words were quite enough to show how suspicious his character was. 
When asked his name, he gave it in as Captain Geraldine, on his way 
to Ireland, by Bristol, on a visit to his cousin the Duke of Leinster. 
He swore solemnly that his friends, the Duke of Marlborough and 
Lord Peterborough, under both of whom he had served, should hear 
of the manner in which he had been treated ; and when the justice, —a 
sly old gentleman, and one that read the Gazettes,— asked him at what 

G 
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battle^ be had been present, the gallant Ensign pitched on a couple 
in Spain and in Flanders, which had been fought within a week of 
each other, and vowed that he had been desperately wounded at 
both ; so that, at the end of his examination, which had been taken 
down by the clerk, he had been made to acknowledge as follows : — 
Captain Geraldine, six feet four inches in height ; thin, with a very 
long red nose, and red hair ; grey eyes, and speaks with a strong Irish 
accent , is the first-cousin of the Duke of Leinster, and in constant 
communication with him : does not know whether his Grace has any 
children ; does not know whereabouts he lives in London ; cannot say 
what sort of a looking man his Grace is - is acquainted with the Duke 
of Marlborough, and served in the dragoons at the battle of Ramillics . 
at which time he was w'ith my Lord Peterborough before Barcelona. 
Borrowed the horse which he rides from a friend in London, three 
weeks since. Peter Hobbs, ostler, swears that it was m his master's 
stable four days ago, and is the property of John Hayes, carpenter 
Cannot account for the fifteen guineas found on him by the landlord , 
says they were twenty ; says he won them at cards, a fortnight since, 
at Edinburgh ; says he is riding about the country for his amusement 
afterwards says he is dh a matter of life and death, and going to 
Bristol ; declared last night, in the hearing of several witnesses, that 
he was going to York ; says he is a man of independent property, and 
has large estates in Ireland, and a hundred thousand pounds in the 
Bank of England. Has no shirt or stockings, and the coat he wears 
is marked u S.S." In his boots is written u Thomas Rodgers,'’ and m 
his hat is the name of the “ Rev. Doctor Snoffler.” 

Doctor Snoffler lived at Worcester, and had lately advertised in the 
Hue and Cry a number of articles taken from his house. Mr. Mac- 
shane said, in reply to this, that his hat had been changed at the inn, 
and he was ready to take his oath that he came thither in a gold-laced 
one. But this fact was disproved by the oaths of many persons who had 
seen him at the inn. And he was about to be imprisoned for the thefts 
which he had not committed (the fact about the hat being, that he had 
purchased it from a gentleman at the u Three Rooks n for two pints of 
beer) — he was about to be remanded, when, behold, Mrs. Hayes the 
elder made her appearance ; and to her it was that the Ensign was in- 
debted for his freedom. 

Old Hayes had gone to work before the ostler arrived ; but when 
his wife heard the lad’s message, Ahe instantly caused her pillion to 
be placed behind the saddle, and mounting the grey horse, urged the 
stable-boy to gallop as hard as ever he could to the justice's house. 
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She entered panting and alarmed. “ Oh, what is your honour 
going to do to this honest gentleman ? ” said she. “ In the name of 
heaven, let him go ! His time is precious— he has important business 
— business of life and death.' 1 

“ I tould the jidge so,” said the Ensign, “ but he refused to take 
my word — the sacred wurrd of honour of Captam Geraldine.” 

Macsbane was good at a single lie, though easily flustered on an 
examination ; and this was a very creditable stratagem to acquaint 
Mrs. Hayes with the name that he bore. 

“What! you know Captain Geraldine?” said Mr Ballance, who 
was perfectly well acquainted with the carpenter's wife. 

“ In coorse she does. Hasn’t she known me these tin years ? Are 
we not related ? Didn’t she give me the very horse which I rode, and, 
to make behave, tould you I’d bought in London ?” 

“ Let her tell her own story. Are you related to Captain Geraldine, 
Mrs. Hayes?” 

“ Yes — oh, yes ’ ” 

“ A very elegant connexion ! And you gave him the horse, did 
you, of >our own free-will ?” 

“ Oh, yes 1 of my own will— I would give him anything. Do, do, 
your honour, let him go 1 His child is dying,” said the old lady, 
bursting into tears “ It may be dead before he gets to — before he 
gets there. Oh, your honour, your honour, pray, pray, don’t detain 
him ! " 

The justice d'd not seem to understand this excessive sympathy on 
the part of Mis. Hayes ; nor did the father himself appear to be nearly 
so affected b^ his child’s probable fate as the honest woman who 
interested herself for him. On the contrary, when she made this 
passionate speech, Captam Geraldine only grinned and said, ‘ Niver 
mind, my dear. If his honour will keep an honest gentleman for doing 
nothing, why let him — the law must settle between us ; and as for the 
child, poor thing, the Lord deliver i* ! " 

At this, Mrs. Hayes fell to entreating more loudly than ever ; and 
as there was really no charge against him, Mr. Ballance was constrained 
to let him go. 

The landlord and his friends were making off, rather confused, 
when Ensign Macshane called upon the former in a thundering voice 
to stop, and refund the five guineas which he had stolen from h im. 
Again the host swore there were but fifteen in his pocket. But when, 
■on the Bible, the Ensign solemnly vowed that he had twenty, and 
called upon Mrs. Hayes to say whether yesterday, half-an-hour before 
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he entered the inn, she had not seen him w iLh twenty guineas, and 
that lad) expressed herself ready to swear that she had, Mr Landlord 
looked more crestfallen than ever, and said that he had not counted 
themonc) when he took, it , and though he did in his soul believe 
that there were only fifteen guineas, rather thin be suspected of a 
shabbv action he would pa> the five guineas out of his own pocket 
which he did, and with the Ensign s, or rather Mrs Hayes's own 
coin 

As soon as they were out of the justice’s house, Mr Macshanc, m 
the fulness of his gratitude, could not help bestowing an embrace upon 
Mrs Ha>es And when she implored him to let her ride behind him 
to her darling son, he >ielded with a \cr> good grace, and off the pan 
set on John Ila>ess gre> 

• • • # * 

4< Who has Nose> brought wi'h him now >M said Mr Sicklop, 
Brocks one-eved confederate who about three hours after the above 
adventure, was lolling in the yard of the “ Thiec Rooks ’ It w f as our 
Ensign, with the mother of his captive The) had not met with an> 
accident m their nd<_ 

u I shall now have the shooprame bliss, said Mi Macshanc, with 
much feeling, as he lifted Mrs Ha)es from the saddlr “the shoo- 
prame bliss of intwinmg two hams that arc mead for one another 
Ours, my dear, is a dismal profession bi t ah ’ don t moments like 
this make anunds for years of pain ? 7 his way, m> dear Turn to 
your right, then to jour left —mind the stip — and the third door round 
the corner 

All these precautions were attended to and after giving his con 
certed knock, Mr Macshane was admitted into an ap irtment, whi h 
he entered holding his gold pieces in the one hand, and a lad) by 
the other 

We shall not describe the meeting which took place between 
mother and son The old lady wept ropiousl) , the young man w is 
really glad to see his relative, for he deemed that his troubles were 
oveT Mrs Cat bit her lips, and stood aside, looking somewhat 
foolish , Mr Brock counted the mone) , and Mr Macshane took a 
large dose of strong waters, as a pleasing solace for his labours, 
dangers, and fatigue. 

When the maternal feelings were somewhat calmed, the old lad) 
had leisure to look about her, and really felt a kind of friendship and 
goodwill for the company of thieves in which she found herself. It 
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seemed to her that they had conferred an actual favour on her, in 
robbing her of twenty guineas, threatening her son’s life, and finally 
letting him go. 

“ Who is that droll old gentleman ? " said she ; and being told 
that it was Captain Wood, she dropped him a curtsey, and said, with 
much respect, “ Captain, your very humble servant ; ” which compliment 
Mr. Brock acknowledged by a gracious smile and bow. “ And who is 
this pretty young lady?” continued Mrs. Hayes. 

“ Why — hum — oh— mother, you must give her your blessing. She 
is Mrs. John Hayes.” And her^wit^i Mr. Hayes brought forward his 
interesting lady, to introduce her to his mamma. 

The news did not at all please the old lady ; who received Mrs. 
Catherine's embrace with a very sour face indeed However, the 
mischief was done , and she was too glad to get back her son to be, 
on such an occasion, verv angry with him So, after a proper rebuke, 
she told Mrs. John Hayes that though she never approved of her 
son’s attachment, and thought he married below his condition, yet as 
the evil was done, it was their duty to make the best of it ; and she, 
for her part, would receive her into her house, and make heT as com- 
fortable there as she could. 

“ I wonder whether she has any more money in that house ? ” 
whispered Mr Sicklop to Mr. Redcap; who, with the landlady, had 
come to the door of the room, and had been amusing themselves by 
the contemplation of this sentimenta 1 scene. 

“ What a fool that wild Hinshman was not to bleed her for more ! ” 
said the landlady ; “ but he’s a poor ignorant Papist. I’m sure my 
man ” (this gentleman had been hanged) “ wouldn’t have come away 
with such a beggarly sum ” 

“Suppose we have some more cut rf ’em?” said Mr. Redcap. 

“ What prevents us ? We have got the old mare, and the colt too, — 
ha ! ha ! — and the pair of ’em ought to be worth at least a hundred to us.” 

This conversation was carried on sottovocej and I don’t know 
whether Mr. Brock had any notion of the plot which was an-anged by 
the three worthies. The landlady began it “ Which punch, madam, 
will you take?” says she. “You must have something for the good 
of the house, now you are in it.” 

“ In coorse,” said the Ensign. 

“ Certainly,” said the other three. But the old lady said she was 
anxious to leave the place ; and putting down a crown-piece, requested 
the hostess to treat the gegtlemen in her absence. M Good-bye, Captain,” , 
said the old lady. 
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“ Ajew ! ■ cried the Ensign, “ and long life to you, my dear. You 
got me out of a scrape at the justice's yonder ; and, split me ! but 
Insign Macshane will renumber it as long as he lives.” 

And now Haves and the two ladies made for the door; but the 
landlady placed herself against it, and Mr. Sicklop said, “ No, no, my 
pretty madams, you ain't a-going off so cheap as that neither ; you 
are not going out for a beggarly twenty guineas, look >ou, — we must 
have more." 

Mr. Hayes starting back, and cursing his fate, fairly burst into 
tears; the two women screamed; and Mr. Brock looked as if the 
proposition both amused and had been expected by him but not so 
Ensign Macshane. 

“ Major ! " said he, clawing fiercely hold of Brock’s arms, 

“Ensign,” said Mr. Brock, smiling. 

u An we, or arr we not, men of honour ? ” 

“ Oh, in coorse," said Brock, laughing, and using Macshane’s 
favourite expression. 

w If we arr men of honour, we are bound to stuk to our word , 
and hark ye, you dirty one-eyed scoundrel, if you don t immadmtely 
make way for these leedies, and this lilvlucred young jontlcman 
who’s crying so, the Meejor here and I will lug out and forte >ou.” 
And so saying, he drew his gTeat' sword and made* .1 pass at Mr. 
Sicklop; which that gentleman avoided, and which c lused him and 
hts companion to retreat from the door. The landlad) still kept her 
position at it, and with a storm of oaths against the I.nsign, and 
against two Englishmen who ran away from a wild H irishman, swore 
she would not budge a foot, and would stand there until her dying 
day. 

" Faith, then, needs must," said the Ensign, and made a lunge at 
the hostess, which passed so near the w'rctch’s throat, that she 
screamed, sank on her knees, and at last opened the door 

Down the stairs, then, with great state, Mr. Macshane led the 
elder lady, the married couple follow mg ; and ha\ ing seen them to 
the street, took an affectionate farewell of the party, whom he vowed 
that he would come and see. “ You can walk the eighteen miles aisy, 
between this and nighUall,” said he. 

“ Walk f u exclaimed Mr. Hayes. “Why, haven’t we got Ball, and 
shall ride and tie all the way ? * 

“ Madam 1 ” cried Macshane, in a stern voice, “ honour before 
everything. Did you not, in the presence of his worship, vow and 
declare that you gave me that horse, and now d’ye talk of taking it 
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back again ? Let me tell you, madam, that such paltry thricks ill 
become a person of your years and respectability, and ought never to 
be played with Insign Timothy Macshane.” 

He waved his hat and strutted down the street ; and Mrs. Cathe- 
rine Hayes, along with her bridegroom and mother-in-law, made the 
best of their way homeward on foot. 
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CHAPTER \II 

\W»ICH EMBRACES A PFR10D OF SF\ EN YEARS. 

HE recovery of so considerable 
a portion of his property from 
the clutches of Urock wis as 
may be imagined, no trifling 
source of joy to that excellent 
voung man, Count Gus^a us 
Adolphus de Galgenstein and 
he was often known to sa>, 
with much archness and a 
proper feeling of gratitude to 
the fate which" had ordained 
things so, that the robbery was, 
in realitv , one of the best things 
that could have happened to 
him for, in event of Mr 
Brock s not stealing the money, 
his I xcellency the Count would 
have had to pay the whole to the \\ arwickshia Squire, who had won 
it from him at play He was enabled, iu the present instance, to 
{dead his notonous poverty as an excuse , and the Warwickshire con 
qoeror got off with nothing, except & very badly wntten autograph of 
the Count's, simply acknowledging the debt 

This point his Excellency conceded with the greitest candour , 
but (as, doubtless, the reader may have remarked in the course of his 
experience,) to owe is not quite the same thing as to pay , and from 
the day of his winning the money until the day of bis death the 
Warwickshire Squire did never, by any chance, touch a single bob, 
tizxy, tester, xnoidore, maravedi, doubloon, tomaun, or rupee, of the 
sum which Monsieur de Galgenstem had lost to him. 

That young nobleman was, as Mr Brock hinted in the little 
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autobiographical sketch which we gave in a former chapter, incar- 
cerated for a certain period, and for certain other debts, in the donjons 
of Shrewsbury ; but he released himself from them by that noble and 
consolatory method of whitewashing which the law has provided for 
gentlemen in his oppressed condition ; and he had not been a week 
in London, when he fell in with, and overcame, or put to flight, 
Captain Wood, alias Brock, and immediately seized upon the re- 
mainder of his property. After receiving this, the Count, with 
commendable discretion, disappeared from England altogether for a 
while ; nor are wc at all authorised to state that any of his debts to 
his tradesmen were discharged, any more than his debts of honour, as 
they are pleasantly called. 

Having thus settled with his creditors, the gallant Count had 
interest enough with some of the great folk to procure for himself a 
post abroad, and was absent in Holland for some time. It was here 
that he became acquainted with the lovely Madam Silverkoop, the 
widow of a deceased gentleman of Leyden ; and although the lady 
was not at that age at which tender passions are usually' inspired- 
being sixty— and though she could not, like Mademoiselle Ninon de 
l’Endos, then at Paris, boast of charms which defied the progress of 
time, — for Mrs. Silverkoop was as red as a boiled lobster, and as 
unwieldy as a porpoise : and although her mental attractions did by 
no means make up for her personal deficiencies,— for she was jealous, 
violent, vulgar, drunken, and stingy to a miracle : yet her charms had 
an immediate effect on Monsieur de Galgenstein ; and hence, perhaps, 
the reader (the rogue ! how well he knows the world !) will be led to 
conclude that uie honest widow was rich. 

Such, indeed, she was ; and Count Gustavus, desp : sing the differ- 
ence between his twenty quarterings ?nd her twenty thousand pounds, 
laid the most desperate siege to her, and finished by causing her to 
capitulate ; as I do believe, after a reasonable degree of pressing, any 
woman will do to any man such, at least, has been my exuerience in 
the matter. 

The Count then married ; and it was curious to see how he — 
who, as we have seen in the case of Mrs. Cat, had been as great a 
tiger and domestic bully as any extant — now, by degrees, fell into a 
•quiet submission towards his enormous Countess ; who ordered him 
up and down as a lady orders her footman, who permitted him speedily 
not to have a will of his own, and who did not allow him a shilling of 
her money, without receiving for the same an accurate account 

How was it that he, the abject slave of Madam Silverkoop, had been 
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victorious over Mrs. Cat ? The first blow is, I believe, the decisive 
one in these cases, and the Countess had stricken it a week after their 
marriage -.—establishing a supremacy which the Count never afterwards 
attempted to question. 

VYe have alluded to his Excellency’s marriage, as in duty bound, 
because it will be necessary to account for his appearance hereafter in 
a more splendid fashion than that under which be has hitherto been 
known to us ; and just comforting the reader by the knowledge that 
the union, though prosperous in a worldly point of view, was, in 
reality, extremely unhappy, we must say no more from this time forth 
of the fat and legitimate Madame de Galgenstcin. Our darling is 
Mrs. Catherine, who had formerly acted in her stead ; and only in so 
much as the fat Countess did influence in any way the destinies of 
our heroine, or those wise and virtuous persons who have appeared 
and are to follow her to her end, shall wo in any degree allow her 
name to figure here. It is an awful thing to get a glimpse, as one 
sometimes does, when the time is past, of some little, little wheel 
which works the whole mighty machinery of Fail, and see how our 
destinies turn on a minute’s delay or advance, or on the turning of a 
street, or on somebody else’s turning of a street, or on somebody clse’s 
doing of something else in Downing Street or in Timbuctoo, now or 
a thousand years ago. Thus, for instance, if Miss ‘'Foots, in the year 
1695, had never been the lovely inmate of .1 Spielhaus at Amsterdam, 
Mr. Van Silverkoop would never have seen her ; if the day had not 
been extraordinarily hot, the worthy merchant would never have gone 
thither ; if he had not been fond of Rhenish wine and sugar, he never 
would have called for any su< h delicacies ; if he had not called for 
them, Miss Ottilia Foots would never have brought them, and par- 
taken of them ; if he had not been rich, she would certainly have 
rejected all the advances made to her by Silverkoop ; if he had not 
been so fond of Khemsh and sugar, he never would have died ; and 
Mrs. Silverkoop would have been neither rich nor a widow, nor a wife 
to Count von Galgenstein. Nay, ror would this history have ever 
been wntten ; for if Count Galgenstcin had not married the rich 
widow, Mrs. Catherine would never have 

Ob, iny dear Madam ! you thought wc were going to tell you. 
Pooh ! nonsense, -^no such thing! not for two or three and seventy 
pages or so— when, perhaps, you may know what Mrs. Catherine 
never would have done. 

The reader will remember, in the second chapter of these Memoirs, 
tbe announcement that Mrs. Catherine had given to the world a child, 
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who might bear, if he chose, the arms of Galgenstein, with the further 
adornment of a bar-sinister. This child had been put out to nurse 
some time before its mothers elopement from the Count ; and as that 
nobleman was in funds at the time (having had that success at play 
which we duly chronicled), he paid a sum of no less than twenty 
guineas, which was to be the yearly reward of the nurse into whose 
charge the boy was put. The woman grew fond of the brat ; and 
when, after the first year, she had no further news or remittances 
from father or mother, she determined, for a while at least, to main- 
tain the infant at her own expense : ,for, when rebuked by her neigh- 
bours on this score, she stoutly swore that no parents could ever 
desert their children, and that some day or other she should not fail 
to be rewarded for her trouble with this one. 

Under this strange mental hallucination poor Goody Billings, who 
had five children and a husband of her own, continued to give food 
and shelter to little Tom for a period of no less than seven years ; 
and though it must be acknowledged that the young gentleman did 
not in the slightest degree merit the kindnesses shown to him. Goody 
Billings, who was of a very soft and pitiful disposition, continued to 
bestow them upon him : because, she said, he was lonely and un- 
protected, and deserved them more than other children who had 
fathers and mothers to look after them. If, then, any difference was 
made between Tom’s treatment and that of her own brood, it was 
considerably in favour of the former * to whom the largest proportions 
of treacle were allotted for his bread, and the handsomest supplies 
of hasty pudding. Besides, to do Mrs. Billings justice, there was a 
party against nun ; and that consisted not only of her husband and 
her five children, but of every single p'jrson in the neighbourhood who 
had an opportunity of seeing and becoming acquainted with Master 
Tom. 

A celebrated philosopher — I thin'; Miss Edgeworth — has broached 
the consolatory doctrine, that m intellect and disposition all human 
beings are entirely equal, and that circumstance and education are 
the causes of the distinctions and divisions which afterwards unhap- 
pily take place among them. Not to argue this question, which places 
Jack Howard and Jack Thurtell on an exact level, — which wotild have 
us to believe that Lord Melbourne is by natural gifts and excellences 
a man as honest, brave, and far-sighted as the Duke of Wellington, — 
which would make out that Lord Lyndhurst is, in point of principle, 
eloquence, and political honesty, no better than Mr. O'Connell,— nor, 

I say, arguing this doctrine, let us simply state that Master Thomas. 
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Billings (for, having no other, he took the name of the worthy people 
who adopted him,) was m his long-coats fearfully passionate, scream- 
ing and roaring perpetually, and showing all the ill that he could 
show. At the age of two, when his strength enabled him to toddle 
abroad, his favourite resort was the coal-hole or the dungheap : his 
roarings had not diminished in the least, and he had added to his 
former virtues two new ones, — a love of fighting and stealing ; both 
which amiable qualities he had many opportunities of exercising every 
day. He fought his little adoptive brothers and sisters ; he kicked 
and cuffed his father and mother ; he fought the cat, stamped upon 
the kittens, was worsted in a severe battle with the hen in the back- 
yard ; but, in revenge, nearly beat a liLtle sucking-pig to death, whom 
he caught alone, and rambling near his favourite haunt, the dunghill 
As for stealing, he stole the eggs, which he perforated and emptied , 
the butter, -which he ate with or without bread, as he could find it . 
the sugar, which he cunningly secreted in the leaves of a Baker's 
ChrottuU, that nobody in iho establishment could read ; and thus 
from the pages of history he used to suck m all he knew — thieving 
and lying namely; in which, for his years, he made wonderful pro- 
gress. If any folio wen, of Miss Edgeworth and the philosophers are 
inclined to disbelieve this statement, or to set it dow-n as overcharged 
and distorted, let them be assured that just this vt'.y picture was, of 
&H pictures in the world, taken from nature. I, I key Solomons, once 
had a dear little brother who could steal before he could walk (and 
this not from encouragement, — for, if you know the world, you must 
know that in families of our profession the point of honour is sacred 
at home, — but from pure nature) — who could steal, I say, before he 
could walk, and he before he could speak ; and who, at four and a 
half years of age, having attacked my sister Rebecca on some question 
of lollipops, had smitten her on the elbow with a fire-shovel, apologizing 

to us by saying simply, “ her, I wish it had been her head 1 ” 

Dear, dear Aminadab ' 1 think of you, and laugh these philosophers 
to scorn. Nature made you for that career which you fulfilled : you 
were from your birth to your dying a scoundrel ; you couldn't have 
been anything else, however your lot was cast ; and blessed it was 
that you were bom among the prigs,— for had you been of any other 
profession, alas ! alas ! what ills might you have done ? As I have 
heard the author of “ Richelieu,’ ” u Siamese Twins,” &c; say, u Po6ta 
nascitur non fit,” which means that though he had tried ever so much 
to be a poet, it was all moonshine : in the like manner, I say, “ Roagvs 
nascitur non fit” We have it from nature, and so a fig for Miss 
Edceworth. 
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In this manner, then, while his father, blessed with a wealthy wife, 
v, is leading, in a fine house, the life of a galley slave while his 
mother, married to Mr Hayes, and made an honest woman of, as 
the saving is, was passing her time respectably m Warwickshire, Mr 
Thomas Billings was inhabiting the same county, not cared for by 
cither of them , but ordained by Fate to join them one day, and have 
i mighty influence upon the fortunes of both For, as it has often 
hippened to the traveller m the York or the Lxeter coach to fall 
snugly asleep in his comer and on awaking suddenly to find himself 
sixty or seventy miles from the place where Somnus first visited him 
is wc si), although you sit still, Time, poor wretch, keeps perpetually 
running on and so must run day and night, with never a pause or a. 
h ilt of hie minutes to get a drink, until his dying day , let the reader 
migine that since he left Mrs Hayes and all the other worthy per 
stnages of this history, in the last chapter, seven years have sped 
iway during which, all our heroes and heroines have been accom 
phshing their destinies 

Seven vears of country carpentering, or other trading, on the part 
of i husband, of ceaseless scolding, violence, and discontent on the 
j art of a wife, art not pleasant to describe so we shall omit alto- 
gether any account of the early married life of Mr and Mrs John 
llaves The * Newgate Calendar ’ (to which excellent compilation 
wc and the otJu ? popular novelists of the day can never be sufficiently 
gratef ll states that Haves left his house three or four times during 
this period, and urged by the restless humours of his wife, tried several 
profess ons return ng however as he grew weary of each, to his 
wife and his t atemal home After a certain time his parents died, 
and by their demise he succeeded to a small propert,, and the car 
pentenng business, which he for some time followed. 

What then in the meanwhile, had become of Captain Wood, or 
Brock, and I nsign Macshane ?— -the only persons now to be accounted 
for in our catalogue I or about six months after their capture and 
release of Mr Hayes, those noble gentlemen had followed, with much 
prudence and success, that trade which the celebrated and polite 
Duval, the ingenious Sheppard, the dauntless Turpin, and indeed 
many other heroes of our most popular novels, had pursued, or were 
pursuing, in their time And so considerable were said to be Captain 
W ood s gains, that reports were abroad of his having somewhere a 
buried treasure , to which he might have added more, had not Fate 
suddenly cut short his career as a prig He and the Lnsign were— 
shame to say— transported for stealing three pewter pots off a railing 
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at Exeter ; and not being known in the town, which they had only 
reached that morning, they were detained by no further charges, but 
simply condemned on this one. For this misdemeanor, her Majesty’s 
Government vindictively sent them for seven years beyond the sea , 
and. as the fashion then was, sold the use of their bodies to Virginian 
planters during that space of time. It is thus, alas ! that the strong 
are always used to deal with the weak, and many an honest fellow has 
been led to rue his unfortunate difference with the law. 

Thus, then, we have settled all scores. The Count is in .Holland 
with his wife ; Mrs. Cat in Warwickshire along with her excellent 
husband ; Master Thomas Billings with his adoptive parents in the 
same county ; and the two military gentlemen watching the progress 
and cultivation of the tobacco and cotton plant in the New World. 
All these things having passed between the act^, dmgaring-a-dingaring- 
a-dingledingle-ding, the drop draws up, and the next act begins. By 
the way, the play ends with a drop ■ but that is neither here nor there. 


[Here, a*, in a theatre, the orchestra is supposed to play something 
melodious The people get up, shake themselves, vawn, and 
settle down in their seats again. *• Portei, ale, ginger l>eer, 
cider," comes round, squeezing through the legs of the gentle- 
men in the pu. Nobody takes anything "i- usual, and lo ! 
the curtain rises again. “'Sh, ’thsh, 'shshshhh ' Hal* off' ” 
says everybody ] 

• • • • • 

Mrs. Hajes had now been for six years the adored wife of 
Mr. Hayes, and no offspring had arisen to bless their loves and per- 
petuate their name. She had obtained a complete master)' over her 
lord and master ; and having had, as far as was in that gentleman’s 
power, every' single wish gratified that she could demand, in the way 
of dress, treats to Coventry and Birmingham, drink, and what not — 
for, though a hard man, John Hayes had learned to spend his money 
pretty freely on himself and her- -having had all her wishes gratified, 
it was natural that she should begin to find out some more ; and the 
next whim she hit upon was to be restored to her child. It may be 
as well to state that she had never informed her husband of the 
existence of that phenomenon, although he was aware of his wife’s 
former connexion with the Count, — Mrs. Hayes, in their matrimonial 
quarrels, invariably taunting him with accounts of her former splendour 
and happiness, and with his own meanness 6f taste in condescending 
to take up with his Excellency’s leavings. 
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She determined, then (but as yet had not confided her determina- 
tion to her husband), she would have her boy ; although in her seven 
years’ residence within twenty miles of him she had never once thought 
of seeing him : and the kind reader knows that when his excellent 
lady determines on a thing — a shawl, or an opera-box, or a new 
carriage, or twenty-four singing-lessons from Tamburini, or a night at 
the “ Eagle Tavern,” City Road, or a ride in a buss to Richmond and 
tea and brandy-and-water at “ Rose Cottage Hotel ” — the reader, high 
or low, knows that when Mrs. Reader desires a thing, have it she will ; 
you may just as well talk of avoiding her as of avoiding gout, bills, or 
grey hairs — and that you know is impossible. I, for my part, have 
had all three— ay, and a wife too. 

I say that when a woman is resolved on a thing, happen it will : 
if husbands refuse, Fate will interfere (Jlectere si ruquto, &.c. ; but 
quotations are odious;. And some hidden power was working in the 
case of Mrs. Hayes, and, for its own awful purposes, lending her 
its aid. 

Who has. not felt how he works— the dreadful, conquering Spirit of 
111? Who cannot see, in the circle of his own society, the fated and 
foredoomed to woe and evil ? Some call the doctrine of destiny a 
dark creed ; but, for me, I would fain try and think it a consolatory 
one. It is better, with all one’s sins upon one’s head, to deem oneself 
in the hands of Fate than to think — with our fierce passions and weak 
repentances ; with our resolves so loud, so vain, so ludicrously, 
despicably weak and frail ; with our dim, wavering, wretched conceits 
about virtue, and oui irresistible propensity to wrong,— that we are the 
workers of ou. future sorrow or happiness. If we depend on our 
strength, what is it against mighty circumstance ? If we look to our- 
selves, what hope have we ? Look back at the whole of your life, and 
see how Fate has mastered you and it. Think of your disappoint- 
ments and your successes. Has you*- striving influenced one or the 
other? A fit of indigestion puts itself between you and honours and 
reputation ; an apple plops on your nose, and makes you a world’s 
wonder and glory ; a fit of poverty makes a rascal of you, who were, 
and are still, an honest man ; clubs, trumps, or six lucky mains at 
dice, make an honest man for life of you, who ever were, will be, and 
are a rascaL Who sends the illness ? who causes the apple to fall ? 
who deprives you of your worldly goods ? or who shuffles the cards, 
and brings trumps, honour, virtue, and prosperity back again ? You 
call it chance ; ay, and so it is chance that when the floor gives way, 
and the rope stretches tight, the poor wretch before St. Sepulchre's 
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clock dies. Only with us, clear-sighted mortals as we are, we can't 
see the rope by which we hang, and know not when or how the drop 
may fall. 

But tcvenons d ftas moufans . let us return to that sweet lamb. 
Master Thomas, and the milk white ewe, Mrs. Cat. Seven years had 
passed away, and she began to think that she should very much like 
to sec her child once moie. It was written that she should ; and you 
shall hear how, soon after, without any great exertions of hers, back 
he came to her 

In the month of July, in the vear 1715, there came down a road 
about ten miles from the city of Worcester, two gentlemen ; not 
mounted, T emplar-like, upon one horse, but having a horse Detween 
them— a sorry bav, with a sorry- saddle, and a large pack behind it ; 
on which each by turn took a ride Of the two, one was a man of 
excessive stature, with red hair, a verv prominent nose, and a faded 
military dress ; while ihe other, an old weather-beaten, sober-looking 
personage* wore the costume of a ci\ ilian— both man and dress 
appearing to have reached the autumnal, or .seedy state. However, 
the pair seemed, in spite of their apparent povertv, to be passably 
merry The old gentleman rode the horse , and had, in the course 
of their journev, ridden him two miles at leas t in everv three The 
tall one w-alked with immense strides by his side , and sec/ncd, indeed, 
as if he could have quickly outstripped the four-footed animal, had 
he chosen to exert his speed, or had not aftection for his comrade 
retained him at his stinup 

A short time previously the horse had cast a shoe; and this the 
tall man on foot had gathered up, and was holding in his hand . it 
having been voted that the first blacksmith to whose shop they should 
come should be called upon to fit it again upon the bay horse. 

‘■Do you renumber this counthry, Mcejor 5 '’ said the tall man, 
who was looking about him very much pleased, and sucking a flower 

“I think thim green cornfields is premier looking at than the d 

tobacky out yondther, and bad luck to it 1 ” 

“ I recollect the place right well, and some queer pranks we 
played here seven years agone,” responded the gentleman addressed 
as Major. “ You remember that man and his wife, whom we took in 
pawn at the ‘ Three Rooks ? 1 " 

“And the landlady only hung last Michaelmas?” said the tall 
man, parenthetically. 

“ Hang the landlady !— we've got all we ever would out of her , 
yon know. But about the man and woman. You went after the 
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chap’s mother, and, like a jackass, as you are, let him loose. Well, 
the woman was that Catherine that you’ve often heard me talk about. 

I like the wench, her, for I almost brought her up ; and she was 

for a year or two along with that scoundrel Galgensteln, who has 
been the cause of my rum.” 

“ The infeimal blackguard and ruffian !” said the tall man ; who, 
with his companion, has no doubt been recognized by the reader. 

“ Well, this Catherine had a child by Galgenstein ; and some- 
where here hard by the woman lived to whom we carried the brat to 
nurse. She was the wife of a blacksmith, one Billings . it won’t be 
out of the way to get our horse shod at his house, if he is alive still, 
and we may learn something about the little beast. I should be glad 
to ‘•ee the mother w’cll enough.” 

“ Do I renumber her ? ” said the Ensign. " Do I renumber 
whisky 5 Sure I do, and the snivelling sneak her husband, and the 
stout old lady her mother-in-law, and the dirty one-eyed ruffian who 
sold me the parson's hat, that had so nearly brought me into trouble. 
Oh but it was a rare rise we got out of them chaps, and the old land- 
lady that’s hanged too ! ” And here both Ensign Macshane and 
Major Brock, or Wood, grinned, and showed much satisfaction. 

It will be necessary to explain the reason of it. We gave the 
British public to understand that the landlady of the “ Three Rooks,” 
at Worcester, was a notorious fence, or banker of thieves; that is, a 
purchaser of their merchandise. In her hands Mr. Brock and his 
companion had left property to the amount of sixty or seventy pounds, 
w'hich was secreted in ** cunning recess in a chamber of the “ Three 
Rooks,” known ily to the landlady and the gentlemen who banked 
with her , and in this place, Mr. Sicklop, the one-eyed man who had 
joined in the Hayes adventure, his comrade, and one or two of the 
topping prigs of the county, were free. Mr. Sicklop had been shot 
dead in a night attack near Bath ; the landlady had been suddenly 
hanged, as an accomplice in another cise of robbery ; and when, on 
their return from Virginia, our two heroes, whose hopes of livelihood 
depended upon it, had bent their steps towards Worcester, they were 
not a little frightened to heal* of the cruel fate of the hostess and many 
of the amiable frequenters of the “ Three Rooks.” All the goodly 
company were separated ; the house was no longer an inn. Was the 
money gone too ? At least it was worth while to look— which Messrs. 
Brock and Macshane determined to do. 

The house being now a private one, Mr. Brock, with a genius' that 
was above his station, visited its owner, with a huge portfolio under 
n 
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his arm, and, in the character of a painter, requested permission to 
take a particular sketch from a particular window. The Ensign 
fallowed with the artist’s materials (consisting simply of a screw-driver 
and a crow-bar, , and it is hardly necessary to say that, when admis- 
sion was granted to them, thev opened the well known door, and to 
their inexpressible satisfaction discovered, not their own peculiar 
saurgs exactly, for these had been appropriated instantly on hearing 
of their transportation, but stores of money and goods to the amount 
of near three hundred pounds to which Mr Macshane sa d they had 
a* just and honouiablc a right as anybody else. And so thev had as 
just a right as anvbody except the original owners, but who was to 
discover them 5 

With this booty thev set tut on their journey — an\ where, for they 
knexr not whither and it so chanced that when their horse’s shoe 
came off, the\ were vvi'hm a few furlongs of ihc cottage of Mr Billings, 
the blacksmith As they came near, they were saluted by tremendous 
roars issuing from the smith\ A small boy was held across the 
bellows, two or three children of smdler and larger growth were 
holding him down, and mans others of the village w'ere gazing in at 
the window, while a man, hair naked, was lathing the little boy with a 
whip, and occasioning the cries heard by the travellers As the horse 
drew up, the operator looked at the new-comers for a "moment, and 
then proceeded incontinently with Ins work, belabouring the Lhild 
more tiercely than ever 

When he had done, he turned round to the new-comcrs and asked 
how he could serve them? whereupon Mi Wood (for such was the 
name he adopted, and by such wc shall call him to the end^ wittily 
remarked that however he might wish to serve tium> he seemed 
mightily inclined to serve that young gentleman first 

“ It’s no joking matter/ snd the blacksmitn “if I don’t serve him 
so now, he’ll be worse off in his old age Hell come to the gallows, 
as sure as his name is Bill — never mud what his name is” And so 
saying, he gave the urchin another cut ; which elicited, of course, 
another scream. 

“ Oh ! his name is Bill 7 7 said Captain Wood 
His name’s not Bill « ■ said the blacksmith, sulkily. “ He’s no 
name; and no heart, neither. My wife took the brat in, seven years 
ago, from a beggarly French chap to nurse, and she kept him, for she 
was a good soul” (here his eyes began to wink), “and she’s — she’s 

gone now ” (here he began fairly to blubber). u And d him, out 

of love for her, 1 kept him too, and the scoundrel is a liar and a thief. 
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This blessed day, merely to vex me and my boys here, he spoke ill of 

her he did, and I’ll— cut— his life — out — I — will !” and with 

each word honest Mulciber applied a whack on the body of little Tom 
Hillings ; who, by shrill shrieks, and oaths in treble, acknowledged the 
receipt of the blows. 

Come, come,” said Mr Wood, “set the boy down, and the 
bellows a-going , my horse wants shoeing, and the poor lad has had 
strapping enough.” 

The blacksmith obeyed, and cast poor Master Thomas loose. As 
he staggered awa> and looked back at his tormentor, his countenance 
assumed an expression which made Mr. Wood say, grasping hold of 
Macshane’s ami, “It’s the boy, it’s the boy! when his mother gave 
( .algrnstein the laudanum, she had the self-same look with her !” 

“ Had she really now ?” said Mr. Macshane. “ And pree, Meejor, 
who was his mother?” 

“ Mrs. Cat, you fool !” answered Wood. 

“ Then, upon my sccred word of honour, she has a mighty fine kitten 
an\ how, my dear. Aha ! ” 

“ They don’t drown such kittens,” said Mr. Wood, archly ; and 
Macshane, taking the allusion, clapped his finger to his nose in token 
of peitect approbation of Ins commander’s sentiment. 

While the blacksmith was shoeing the horse, Mr. Wood asked him 
many questions concerning the lad whom he had just been chastising, 
and succeeded, beyond a doubt, in establishing his identity with the 
child whom Catherine Hall had brought into the world seven years 
since Hillings told h -n of all the virtues of his wife, and the manifold 
crimes of the lad . how he stole, and fought, and lied, and swore ; and 
though the youngest under his roof, exercised the most baneful 
influence over all the rest of his family. He was determined at last, 
he said, to put him to the parish, for he did not dare to keep him. 

“He’s a fine whelp, and would fetch ten pieces in Virginny,” 
sighed the Ensign. 

“Crimp, of Bristol, would give five for him,” said Mr. Wood, 
Tuminating. 

“ Why not take him?” said the Ensign. 

“ Faith, why not ? • said Mr. Wood. “ His keep, meanwhile, will 
not be sixpence a day.” Then turning round to the blacksmith, M Mr. 
Billings,” said he, “you will be surprised, perhaps, to hear that 1 
know everything regarding that poor lad’s history. His mother was 
an unfortunate lady of high family, now no more; his father a German 
nobleman, Count de Gajgenstein by name.” 
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"The very man 1 ” said Billings : “a young, fair-haired man, who 
came here with the child, and a dragoon sergeant.’' 

“ Count dc (lalgenstein by name, who, on the point of death, 
recommended the infant to me.” 

“And did he pay you seven years’ boarding ?'* said Mr. Billings, 
who was quite alive at the very idea. 

u Alas, Mr, not a jot ! he died, sii, six hundred pounds in my debt ; 
didn’t he, Ensign ? ’’ 

“ Six hundred, upon my secred honour ! I remember w r hen lie 
got into the house along with the poll ” 

“ Paha ' what matters it?" here broke out Mr. Wood, looking 
tiercely at the Ensign. “ Six hundred pounds he owes me : how was 
he to pay you? But he told me to take charge of this boy, if I found 
him; and found him I have, and zvi// take charge of him, if you will 
hand him over ” 

* Send our Tom !’’ cried Billings. And when that youth appeared, 
scowling, and yet trembling, and prepared, as it seemed, for another 
castigation, his father, to his surprise, asked him if he was willing to 
go along w’ith those gentlemen, or whether he would be a good lad 
and stay with him. 

Mr. Tom replied immediatcl), “I won’t be a good lad, and I’d 
rather go to than stay with you 1 ’’ 

“ Will \ou leave your brothers and sisters?” said Billings, looking 
very dismal. 

“ Hang my brothers and sisters — I hate 'em ; and, besides, 1 
haven’t got any ' ” 

“ But you had a good mother, hadn't you, Tom ? " 

Tom paused for a moment. 

“Mother's gone,” said he, “and you flog me, and I’ll go with 
these men.” 

“Well, then, go thy ways,” said Billing;*, starting up in a passion : 
“ go thy ways for a graceless reprobate ; and if this gentleman will 
take you, he may do so ” 

After some further parley, the conversation ended, and the next 
morning Mr. Wood's party consisted of three : a little boy being 
mounted upon the bay horse, in addition to the Ensign or himself ; and 
the whole company went journeying towards Bristol 


We have said that Mrs. Hayes had, on a sudden, taken a fit of 
maternal affection, and was bent upon being restored to her child ; 
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and that benign destiny which watched over the life of this lucky lady 
instantly set about gratifying her wish, and, without cost to herself of 
coach-hire or saddle-horse, sent the young gentleman very quickly to 
her arms. The village in which the Hayeses dwelt was but a very 
few miles out of the road from Bristol ; whither, on the benevolent 
mission above hinted at, our party of worthies were bound- and 
coming, towards the afternoon, in sight of the house of that very 
Justice Rallance who had been so nearly the rum of Ensign Macshane, 
that officer narrated, for the hundredth time, and with much glee, the 
circumstances which had then befallen him, and the manner in which 
Mrs. Hayes, the elder, had come forward to his rescue. 

“Suppose we go and see the old girl?" suggested Mr. Wood. 
“No harm can come to us now.” And his comrade always assenting, 
they wound their way towards the village, and reached it as the 
evening came on. In the public-house where they rested, Wood 
made inquiries concerning the Hayes family ; was informed of the 
death of the old couple, of the establishment of John Hayes and his 
wife in their place, and of the kind of life that these latter led together. 
When all these points had been imparted to him, he ruminated much: 
in c s.pression of sublime triumph and exultation at length lighted up 
hii features. “I think, Tun,” said he ai last, “that we can make 
more than five pieces of that boy.” 

“ Oh, in coorse ' ” said Timothy Macshane, Esq. ; who alwaj s 
agreed with his “ Meejor." 

“In coorse, you fool! and how-? I'll tell you how. This Hayes is 
well to do in the world, and ” 

“ And well r^b him again — ha, ha ! ” roared out Macshane. “ By 
my secred honour, Meejor, there never was a gmeral like you at a 
strath yjam ! ” 

“ Peace, you bellowing donkey, and df n’t wake the child. The 
man is well to do, his wife rul*»s him, and they have no children. 
N ow, either she will be very glad to h'^ve the boy back again, and pay 
for the finding of him, or else she ha" said nothing about him, and will 
pay us for being silent too : or, at any rate, Hayes himsfif will be 
ashamed at finding his wife the mother of a child a year older than 
his marriage, and will pay for the keeping of the brat away. There’s 
profit, my dear, in any one of the cases, or my name’s not Peter 
Brock.” 


When the Ensign understood this wondrous argument, J0I 
fain have fallen on his^ knees and worshipped his friend and 1 
They began operatiogfe almost immediately, by an attack on 
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Hayes. On hearing, as she did in private interview with the ex- 
corporal the next morning, that her son was found, she was agitated 
by both of the passions which Wood attributed to her. She longed 
to have the boy back, and would give any reasonable sum to see him , 
but she dreaded exposure, and would pay equally to avoid that How' 
could she gain the one point and escape the other ? 

Mrs. Haies hit upon an expedient which, I am given to under- 
stand, is not uncommon nowr-a-da>s. She suddenly discovered that 
she had a dear brother, who had been obliged to fly the country in 
consequence of having joined the Pretender, and had died in France, 
leaving behind him an onlv son. This bo> her brother had, with his 
last breath, recommended to her protection, and had confided him to 
the charge of a brother officer who was now in the country, and would 
speedily make his appearance ; and. to put the ston be>ond a doubt, 
Mr Woof} wrote the letter from her brother stating all -these par- 
ticulars, and Ensign Macshane received full instructions how to per- 
form the part of the “brother officer ’ What considerition Mr Wood 
received for his services, we cannot say , onlv it is well known that 
Mr Hajes caused to be committed to gaol a voung apprentice in his 
service, charged with having broken open a cupboard in which Mr 
Hayes had forty guineas in gold and silver, and to which none but he 
and his wife had access 

Having made these arrangements, the Corporal and his little part> 
decamped to a short distance, and Mrs. Catherine was left to prepare 
her husband for a speedy addition to his family, in the shape of tins 
darling nephew John Hayes received the news with anythirg but 
pleasure. He had never heard of any brother of Catherine’s ; she 
had been bred at the workhouse, and nobody ever hinted that she had 
relatives but it is easy for a lady of moderate genius to invent cir 
curostances , and with lies, tears, threats, coaxings, oaths, and other 
blandishments, she compelled him to submit 

Two da)s afterwards, as Mr Hayes was working m his shop with 
his lady seated beside him, the trampling of a horse was heard m his 
court-yard, and a gentleman, of huge stature, descended from it, and 
strode into the shop. His figure was wrapped in a large cloak ; but 
Mr. Hayes could not help fancying that he had somewhere seen his 
face before. 

“This, 1 preshoom,” said the gentleman, “is Misther Hayes, that 
1 have come so many miles to see, and this is his amiable lady ? 1 
was the most intimate fnnd, madam, of your laminted brother, who 
died in King Lewis’s service, and whose last touching letthers 1 
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cloak, and stretching forward the other into Hayes's face almost, 
stretched likewise forward a little boy, grinning and sprawling m the 
air, and prevented only from falling to the ground by the hold which 
the Ensign kept of the waistband of his little coat and breeches. 

“Isn’t he a pretty boy?' 1 said Mrs. Hajcs, sidling up to her 
husband tendetly, and pressing one of Mr. Hayes’s hands. 

* • • • 1 

About the lad's beauty it is needless to say what the carpenter 
thought; but that night, and for many, many nights after, the lad 
stayed at Mr. H axes's. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


I'VL’MF RATES THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OI- MASTER THOMAS BILLINGS 
— INTRODUC1 S KROLK AS DOCTOR WOOD— AND ANNOUNCES 
1 HE EX ECU 1 ION OF ENSIGN MACSHANE. 



E are obliged, in recording 
this history, to follow accu- 
rately that great authority, the 
“ Calendarium Newgaticum 
Roagorumque Registerium," 
of which every lover of litera- 
ture in the present day knows 
the value ; and as that re- 
markable work totally discards 
all the unities in its nairatives, 
and reckons the life of its 
heroes only by their actions, 
and not by periods of time, we 
must follow in the wake of this 
mighty ark — a humble cock- 
boat. When it pauses, we 
pause ; when it runs ten knots 
an hour, we run with the same celerity ; and as, in order to carry the 
reader from the penultimate chapter of this work unto the last chapter, 
we were compelled to make him leap over a gap 01 seven blank years, 
ten years more must likewise be granted to us before we are at liberty 
to resume our history. 

During that period, Master Thomas Billings had been under the 
especial care of his mother ; and, as may be imagined, he rather 
increased than diminished the accomplishments for which he had 
been remarkable while under the roof of his foster-father. And with 
this advantage, that while at the blacksmith’s, and only three or four 
>ears of age, his virtues were necessarily appreciated only m his family 
circle, and among those few acquaintances of his own time of life 
whom a youth of three can be expected to meet in the alleys or over 
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the gutters of a small country hamlet, — m his mother’s residence, his 
circle extended with his own growth, and he began to give proofs of 
those powers of which in infancy there had been only encouraging 
indications. 1 hus it was nowise remarkable that a child of four years 
should not know his letters, and should ha\e had a great disinclination 
to learn them , but when a >oung man of fifteen showed the same 
creditable ignorance, the same undeviating dislike, it was eas> to see 
that he possessed much resolution and perseverance. When it u,w 
remarked, too, that, in case of any difference, he not only beat the 
usher, but bv no means disdained to torment and bully the verv 
smallest bo>s of the school, it was easy to see that his mind was com 
prehensivc and careful, as well as courageous and grasping. As it was 
said of the Duke of \\ ellington, m the Peninsula, that he had a thought 
for ever) bodv -from Lord Hill to the smallest drummer in thearmv — 
in like manner Tom Billings bestowed ///< attention on high and low , 
but in the shape of blows he would tight the strongest and kick the 
smallest, and was always at work witn one or the other. At thirtec , 
when he was removed from the establishment whither he had been 
sent, he was the cock of the school out of doors, and the ver> last boy 
in. He used lo let the little boys and new comers pass him by, and 
laugh, but he al wavs belaboured them unmercifully afterwards . an ’ 
then it was, he said, his turn to laugh With such a pugnacious turn 
Tom Billings ought to have been made a soldier and might have died 
a marshal , but, bv an unluck) ordinance of fate, he was made a tailor, 

and died a never mind what for the present , suffice it to say, that 

he was suddenl) cut off at a very early period of lus existence, by a 
disease which has exercised considerable ravages among the British 
youth. 

By consulting the authority above mentioned, we find that Hayes 
did not confine himself to the proie^sion of a carpenter, or remain long 
established in the country , but was induced by the eager spirit of 
Mrs. Cather ne most probably, to try his fortune in the metropolis , 
where he lived, flourished, and died Oxford Road, Saint Giles’s, and 
Tottenham Court, were, at various periods of his residence in town, 
inhabited by him. At one place, he carried on the business of green- 
grocer and small-coalman , m another, he was carpenter, undertaker, 
and lender of money to the poor . finally, he was a lodging-house 
keeper in the Oxford or Tyburn Road ; but continued to exercise the 
last-named charitable profession. 

Lending as he did upon pledges, and carrying on a pretty large 
trade, it was not for him, of course, to inquire into the pedigree of all 
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the pieces of plate, the bales of cloth, swords, watches, wigs, shoe- 
buckles, &c., that were confided by his friends to his keeping ; but it 
is clear that his friends had the requisite confidence in v ,im, and that 
he enjoyed the esteem of a class of characters who still live in history, 
and are admired unto this very day. The mind loves to think that, 
perhaps, in Mr. Hayes’s back-parlour the gallant Turpin might have 
hob-and-mobbed with Mrs. Catherine ; that here, perhaps, the noble 
Sheppard might have cracked his joke, or quaffed his pint of rum. 
Who knows but that Macheath and Paul Clifford may have crossed 
legs under Hayes’s dinner-table? But why pause to speculate on 
things that might haVe been ? why desert reality for fond imagination, 
or call up from their honoured graves the sacred dead ? I know not : 
and yet, m sooth, I can never pass Cumberland Gate without a sigh, 
as I think of the gallant cavaliers who traversed that road m old time. 
Pious priests accompanied their triumphs ; their chariots were sur- 
rounded by hosts of glittering javelin-men. As the slave at the car of 
the Roman conqueror shouted, “ Remember thou art mortal ! ” before 
the eyes of the British warrior rode the undertaker and his coffin, 
telling him that he too must die ! Mark well the spot ! A hundred 
>ears ago Albion Street (where comic Power dwelt, Milesia’s darling 
son,— Albion Street was a desert. The square of Connaught was 
without its penultimate, and, stru tly speaking, naught. The Edgware 
Road was then a road, kis true ; with tinkling waggons passing now 
and then, arid fragrant walls of snowy hawthorn blossoms. The 
ploughman whistled over Nutford Place ; down the green solitudes ot 
Sovereign Street the merry milkmaid led the lowing kine. Here, then, 
in the midst of tfieen fields and sweet air — before ever omnibuses were, 
and when Pineapple Turnpike and Terrace were alike unknown — 
here stood Tyburn : and on the road towards it, perhaps to enjoy the 
prospect, stood, in the >ear 1725, the habitation of Mr. John Hayes. 

One fine morning in the year 1725, Mrs. Hayos, who had been 
abroad m her best hat and riding-hoosl ; Mr. Hayes, who for a wonder 
had accompanied her; and, Mrs. Springatt, a lodger, who for a re- 
muneration had the honour of sharing Mrs. Hayes’s friendship and 
table : all returned, smiling and rosy, at about half-past ten o’clock, 
from a walk which they had taken to Bayswater. Many thousands of 
people were likewise seen flocking down the Oxford Road ; and you 
would rather have thought, from the smartness of their appearance and 
the pleasure depicted in their countenances, that they were just issuing 
from a sermon, than quitting the ceremony which they had been to attend. 

The fact is, that they had just been to see a gentleman hanged, — 
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a cheap pleasure, which the Hayes family never denied themselves ; 
and they returned home with a good appetite to breakfast, braced by 
the walk, and tickled into hunger a* it were by the spectacle I can 
recollect, when 1 was a g\p at Cambridge, that the “men” used to 
have breakfast-parties for the \ ery same purpose , and the exhibition 
of the morning acted infillibly upon the stomach, and caused the 
young students to cat with much \oracity 

Wel\ Mrs Catherine, a handsome, well-dressed, plump, rosv 
woman, of three or four and thirty and when, my dear, is a woman 
handsomer than at that age f ) came in quite mcmlv from her walk, 
and entered the back parlour, which looked iflfto a pleasant \ard, or 
garden, whereon the sun was shining \er\ gnilv ; and where, at a tiblc 
covered with a nice white cloth, 1 ml out with some sil\cr mugs, too, 
ancfkn’ves, all u.th difterent crests and patterns, sat an old gentlcmm 
reading in an old book. 

“llerewc are at last. Doctor,” s.rnl Mrs Ha\es, “ and here’s his 
speech’’ She produced the little halfpcnn\ tract, which to this day 
is sold at the gallows-foot upon the death of every offender “ 1 \e 
seen a man> men turned on, to be sure , but I never did see one who 
bore it more like a man than he did * 

“ My dear/' said the gentleman addressed as Doctor, * he w is is 
cool and as brave as steel, and no more minded hang™^ than tooth- 
draw ing ” 

“ It was the drink that ruined him,” said Mrs. Cat 
“ Drink, and bad company. I warned him, my dear,— I warned 
him years ago and directly he got into Wild s gmg, I knew that he 
had not a year to run. Ah, why, my love, will men continue such 
dangerous courses,” continued the Doctor, with a sigh, “and jeopardy 
their lives for a miserable watch or a snuffbox, of which Mr Wild 
takes three-fourths of the produce ? Hut here comes the breakfast , 
and, egad, I am as hungry as a lad of twenty ” 

Indeed, at this moment Mrs. Haves’s servant appeared with a 
smoking dish of bacon and greens ; ard Mr. Hayes himself ascended 
from the cellar of which he kept the key), bearing with him a 
tolerably large jug of small-becr. To this repast the Doctor, Mrs 
Spnngatt (the other lodger), and Mr. and Mrs Hayes, proceeded 
-with great alacrity A fifth cover was laid, but not used ; the company 
remarking that “Tom had very likely found some acquaintances at 
Tyburn, with whom he might choose to pass the morning.” 

Tom was Master Thomas Billings, now of the age of sixteen : slim, 
smart, five feet ten inches in height, handsome, sallow in complexion, 
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black-eyed, and black-haired. Mr. Billings was apprentice to a tailor, 
of tolerable practice, who was to take him into partnership at the end 
of his term. It was supposed, and with reason, that Tom would not 
fail to make a fortune in this business ; of which the present head was 
one Bcinkleider, a German. Bcinklcider was skilful in his trade (after 
the manner of his nation, which in breeches and metaphysics— in in- 
expressibles and incomprchensibles— may instruct all Europe), but too 
fond of his pleasure. Some promissory-notes of his had found their 
way into Hayes's hands, and had given him the means not only of 
providing Master Billings with a cheap apprenticeship, and a cheap 
partnership afterwards ; but would empower him, in one or two years 
after the young partner had joined the firm, to eject the old one alto- 
gether. So that there was every prospect that, when Mr. Billings was 
twenty-one years of age, poor Beinkleider would have to act, not as his 
master, but his journeyman. 

Tom was a very precocious youth ; was supplied by a doting 
mother with plenty of pocket-money, and spent it with a number of 
lively companions of both sexes, at plays, bull- baitings, fairs, jolly 
parties on the river, and such like innocent amusements. He could 
throw a main, too, as well as his elders ; had pinked his man, in a 
row at Madam King’s in the Piazza ; and was much respected at the 
Roundhouse. 

Mr. Hayes was not ve.y fond of this promising young gentleman ; 
indeed, he had the baseness to bear malice, because, in a quarrel 
which occurred about two years previously, he, Hayes, being desirous 
to chastise Mr. Bilhngs, had found himself not only quite incom- 
petent, but actually at the mercy of the boy ; who struck him over 
the head with a joint-stool, felled him to the ground, and swore he 
would have his life. The Doctor, who was then also a lodger at 
Mr. Hayes’s, interposed, and restored the combatants, not to friend- 
ship, but to peace. Hayes never afterwards attempted to lift his 
hand to the young man, but contented himself with hating him pro- 
foundly. In this sentiment Mr. Biflings participated cordially ; and, 
quite unlike Mr. Hayes, who never dared to show his dislike, used on 
every occasion when they met, by actions, looks, words, sneers, and 
curses, to let his step-father know the opinion which he had of him. 
Why did not Hayes discard the boy altogether ? Because, if he did so, 
he was really afraid of his life, and because he trembled before Mrs. 
Hayes, his lady, as the leaf trembles before the tempest in October. 
His breath was not his own, but hers ; his money, too, had been 
chiefly of her getting,— for though .he was as stingy and mean as 
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mortal man can be, and so likely to save much, he had not the genius 
for gtfhn% which Mrs Haves possessed. She kept his books (for she 
had learned to read and write bv this time), she made his bargains, 
and she directed the operations of the poor spirited little capitalist 
When bills became due, and debtors pressed for time, then she 
brought Ha\css own professional merits into play The man was as 
deaf and cold *i i r >ck , never did poor tradesman gain a penny 
from him ne\er were the bailiffs deia\cd one single minute from 
their pre\ I he I emkluder business, for instan e, showed pretty well 
the genius of 1 e two Hives was for closing with him at once , but 
his wife siu the \ast profits which might be drawn out of him, and 
arranged the apprenticeship ind the partnersh p before alluded to 
The woman heirtilv scorned ind spit upon her husband who fawned 
upon her like a spaniel She loved good cheer , she did not want for 
a certain kind of generosity The onl\ feeling that Ha\es had for 
am one except himself w is for his wife whom he held in a cowardh 
awe and attichment lie liked drink too which made mm chirpin^ 
and mem, and accepted willingly an\ treats that his acquaint mces 
might offer him but he would suffer agonies when his w fc brought 
or ordered from the cellar a bottle of wine 

And now for the Doctor He wis ibout seventy years of age 
He had been much abroad he w is of a sc her cheerfiJ aspect he 
dressed handsomeh and quietly n a bro id hat and cassock but saw 
no companv except the few friends whom he met at the coffee house 
He had an income of about one hundred pounds, which he promised t ) 
leave to voung Hillings lie was amused with the lad, and fond of 
1 is mother and had boarded with them for some years past The 
Doctor in fact was our old friend Corporal Brock, the Rev Doctor 
\\ ood now as he had been Major \V ood fifteen years back. 

Any one who his read the former part of this history must have 
seen that we have spoken throughout with invariable respect of Mr 
Brock and th u in every circumstance in which he has appeared he 
has acted not only with prudence, but often with genius The early 
obstacle to Mr Brock’s success was want of conduct simply Drink 
women, pLay — how many a brave fellow have they ruined ’—had 
pulled Brock down as often as his ment had earned him up M hen 
a mans passion for plav has brought him to be a scoundrel, it at once 
ceases to be hurtful to him m a worldly point of view , he cheats, and 
wins. It is only for the idle and luxunous that women retain their 
fascinations to a very late period , and Brock s passions had been 
whipped out of him in Virginia , where much ill health, ill treatment 
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hard labour, and hard food, speedily put an end to them. He forgot 
ihere even how to drink ; rum or wine made this poor declining 
gentleman so ill that he could indulge in them no longer , and so his 
three vices were cured. Had he been ambitious, there is little doubt 
but that Mr. Brock, on his return from transportation, might have 
1 lien in the world ; but he was old and a philosopher : he did not 
c are about rising. Living was cheaper in those days, and interest for 
money higher ■. when he had amassed about six hundred pounds, he 
purchased an annuity of seventy-two pounds, and gave out — Why 
should he not?— that he had the capital as well as the interest. After 
leaving the Hayes family in the country, he found them again m 
London . he took up his abode with them, and w-as attached to the 
mother and the son. Do you suppose that rascals have not affections 
like other people ? hearts, madam — ay, hearts — and family ties which 
they cherish ? As the Doctor lived on with this charming family, he 
began to regret that he had sunk all his money in annuities, and could 
nut, as he repeatedly vowed he- would, leave his savings to liis adopted 
children. 

He felt an indescribable pleasure (“ suave mart magno ," &c.) in 
watihu g the storms and tempests of the Hayes intnage. He used to 
encourage Mrs. Catherine into anger when, haply, that lady’s fits of 
calm would last too long ; he used to warm up the disputes between 
wife and husband, mother and son, and enjoy them beyond expres- 
sion . they served him for daily amusement ; and he used to laugh 
until the tears ran down his venerable cheeks at the accounts which 
young Tom continually brought him of his pranks abroad, among 
watchmen and castables, at taverns or elsewhere. 

When, therefore, as the party were discussing their bacon and 
cabbage, before which the Rev. Doctor wAh much gravity said gTace, 
Master Tom entered, Doctor Wood, who had before been rather 
gloomy, immediately brightened up, and made a place for Billings 
between hjmself and Mrs. Catherine. 

“How do, old cock?" said tha* young gentleman familiarly. 
“ How goes it, mother ? ” And so saying, he seized eagerly upon the 
jug of beer which Mr. Hayes had drawn, and from which the latter 
was about to help himself, and poured down his throat exactly one 
quart. 

“ Ah ! ” said Mr. Billings, drawing breath after a draught which 
he had learned accurately to gauge from the habit of drinking out of 
pewter measures which held precisely that quantity. — “Ah!" said 
Mr. Billings, drawing breath, and wiping his mouth with his sleeves, 
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' this is \ery thin stuff, old Squaretoes , but my coppers have been 
red-hot since list night, ind they wanted a sluicing n 

“Should vou like some ale, dear 7 ” said Mrs Hayes, that fond an 1 
judicious parent. 

“ A quart of brand), Tom said Doctor Wood “ Your papa will 
run do* n 1 i the cellar for it in a minute ' 

“ 1 11 see him hinged first ' cried Mr Hayes, quite frightened 
“ Oh he, now >ou unnatural father ’ " said the Doctor 
The verv nunc of father used to put Mr Hayes in a fury. “I'm 
not his father, thank heaven 1 ” said he. 

“ \o, nor nobody vise’s,” said Tom 
Mr Haves onl y muttered “ Base born bra* 1 ” 

“ His father was a gentleman, — that's more than joh ever were ' 
screinud Mrs Haves “ His fithcr was a man of spirit , no cow irdl\ 
sneak of a carpenter, Mr. Haves 1 Tom has noble blood in his veins 
for all he has i tailor’s appe irance , and if his mother had had hei 
right she would be now in a coach and si\ 

44 1 wish I could find mv father sud Tom 4 fori think Polly 
Bpggs and I would look mighty well in i coach and siv” Tom 
fancied that if his father was a Count at the time of his birth, he must 
be a prince now , and, indeed, went among his companions by the 
latter august title 

“A\, Tom, th it vou would, cued his mother, looking at him 
fondlv 

“W uh a sword by my side, and a hat and feather, there’s never a 
lord at St James s would cut a finer hgure 

After a little more of this talk, in which Mrs Hayes let the com- 
pany know her high opinion of her son— who, as usual, took care to 
show his extreme contempt for his step father — the latter retired to his 
occupations , the lodger, Mrs Spnngatt, who had never said a word 
all this tune, retired to her apartment on the second floor; and, pulling 
out their pipes and tobacco, the old gentleman and the young one 
solaced themselves with half on-hour's more talk and smoking , while 
the thnftv Mrs Hayes, opposite to them, was busy with her books. 

“Whats in the confessions?” said Mr Billings to Doctor Wood 
“There were s x of ’em besides Mac two for sheep, four house 
breakers , but nothing of consequence, I fancy ” 

“ There s the paper,” said Wood, archly. “Read for yourself* 
Tom.” 

Mr Tom looked at the same time very fierce and very foolish , 
for, though he could drink, swear, and fight, as well os any lad of his 
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inches in England, reading was not among his- accomplishments. “ 1 

tell you what, Doctor,” said he, u you ! have no bantering with 

me,— for I’m not the man that will bear it, me !” and he threw a 

tremendous swaggering look across the table. 

“ I want you to learn to read, Tommy dear. Look at your mother 
there over her books : she keeps them as neat as a scrivener now, and 
at twenty she could make never a stroke.” 

“ Your godfather speaks for your good, child ; and for me, thou 
knowest that I have promised thee a gold-headed cane and periwig 
on the first day that thou canst read me a column of the Flying Post .” 

“ Hang the periwig ' ” said Mr. Tom, testily. “ Let my godfather 
read the paper himself, if he has a Liking for it.” 

Whereupon the old gentleman put on his spectacles, and glanced 
over the sheet of whitey-brown paper, which, ornamented with a picture 
of a gallows at the top, contained the biographies of the seven unlucky 
individuals who had that morning suffered the penalty of the law. 
With the six heroes who came first in the list we have nothing to do ; 
but have before us a copy of the paper containing the life of No. 7, and 
which the Doctor read in an audible voice ; 


"Captain 4Bac0f)anr. 

“ The seventh victim to his own crimes was the famous highway- 
man, Captain Macshane, so well known as the Irish Fire-eater. 

<l The Captain came to the ground in a fine white lawn shirt and 
nightcap ; and, oeing a Papist in his religion, was attended by Father 
O’Flaherty, Popish priest, and chaplain to the Bavariar Envoy. 

“Captain Macshane was bom of respectable parents, in the town 
of Clonakilty, in Ireland, being descended from most of the kings in 
that country. He had the honour of serving their Majesties King 
William and Queen Mary, and her Majesty Queen Anne, in Flanders 
and Spain, and obtained much credit from my Lords Marlborough and 
Peterborough for his valour. 

“ But being placed on half-pay at the end of the war. Ensign 
Macshane took to evil courses ; *and, frequenting the bagnios and 
dice-houses, was speedily brought to ruin. 

“ Being at this pass, he fell in with the notorious Captain Wood, 
and they two together committed many atrocious robberies in the 
inland counties ; but these being too hot to hold them, they went 
into the west, where they were unknown. Here, however, the day 

l 
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of retribution arrived ; for, having stolen three pewter-pots from 
a public-house, they, under false names, were tried at Exeter, and 
transported for seven years beyond the sea. Thus it is seen that 
Justice never sleeps ; but, sooner or later, is sure to overtake the 
criminal. 

“ On their leturn fiom Virginia, a quarrel about booty arose between 
these two, and Macshanc killed Wood in a combat that took place 
between them near to the town of Bristol ; but a waggon coming up, 
Macshane was obliged to fly without the ill-gotten wealth : so true is 
it, that wickedness never prospers. 

a Two days afterwards, Macshane met the coach of Miss Macraw, 
a Scotch lad) and heiress, going, for lumbago and gout, to the Bath. 
He at first would have robbed this lady ; but such were his arts, that 
he induced her to marry him ; and they lived together for seven years 
in the town of Eddenboro, in Scotland,— he passing under the name 
of Colonel Geraldine. The lady d> mg, and Macshane having expended 
all her wealth, he was obliged to resume his former e\il courses, in 
order to save himself from starvation ; whereupon he robbed a Scotch 
lord, by name the Lord of Whistlebinkie, of a mull of snuff ; for which 
crime he was condemned to the Tolbooth prison at Eddenboro, in 
Scotland, and whipped many times in publick. 

“ These deserved punishments did not at all alter O.ptain Muc- 
shane’s disposition ; and on the 17th of February last, he stopped the 
Bavarian Envoy's coach on Blackheath, coming from Dover, and 
robbed his Excellency and his chaplain ; taking from the former his 
money, watches, star, a fur-cloak, his sword (a very valuable one) ; and 
from the latter a Romish missal, out of which he was then reading, 
and a «ase-bottle.” 

u The Bavarian Envoy ! ” said Tom parenthetically. “ My master, 
Beinkleider, was his lordship’s regimental tailor in Germany, and is 
now making a court suit for him. It will be a matter of a hundred 
pounds to him, I warrant.” 

Doctor Wood resumed his reading. “ Hum— hum ! A Romish 
missal, out of which he was reading, and a case-bottle. 

“ By means of the famous Mr. Wild, this notorious criminal was 
brought to justice, and the case-bottle and missal have been restored 
to father O’Flaherty. 

« During his confinement in Newgate, Mr. Macshane could not be 
brought to express any contrition for his enmes, except that of having 
killed bis commanding officer. For this Wood he pretended an exces- 
sive sorrow, and vowed that usquebaugh had been the cause of his 
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death, — indeed, in prison he partook of no other liquor, and drunk a 
bottle of it on the day before his death. 

“He was visited by several of the clergy and gentry in his cell ; 
among others, by the Fopish priest whom he had robbed, Father 
O’Flaherty, before mentioned, who attended him likewise in his last 
moments (if that idolatrous worship may be called attention) ; and 
likewise by the Father’s patron, the Bavarian Ambassador, his Excel- 
lency Count Maximilian de Galgenstein.” 

• • • * * 

As old Wood came to these words, he paused to give them 
utterance. 

“What ! Max?” screamed Mrs. Hayes, letting her ink-bottle fall 
over her ledgers. 

“ Why, be hanged if it ben’t my father ! ” said Mr. Billings. 

to Your father, sure enough, unless there be others of his name, and 
unless the scoundiel is hanged,” said the Doctor — sinking his voice, 
however, at the end of the sentence. 

Mi. Billings broke his pipe in an agony of joy. “I think we’ll 
have f he coach now, mother,” says he ; “ and I’m blessed if Polly 
IJrigg 1 shall not look as fine as a duchess.” 

Polly Briggs is a low slut, Tom, and not fit for the likes of you, 
his Excellency s son Oh, fie 1 You must be a gentleman now, sirrah ; 
and I doubt whether 1 shan’t take you away from that odious tailor’s 
shop altogether.” 

To this proposition Mr. Billings objected altogether ; fo?, besides 
Mrs. Briggs be f ore alluded to, the young gentleman was. much 
attached to his master’s daughter, Mrs. Margaret Gretel, or Gretchen 
Beinklcider. 

“No,” says he. “ There -will be time to think of that hereafter, 
ma’am. If my Pa makes a man cf me, why, of course, the shop may 
go to the deuce, foi what I care ; but we had better wait, look you, 
for something certain, before we give jp such a pretty bird in the hand 
as this.” 

“ He speaks like Solomon,” said the Doctor. 

“ I always said he would be a credit to his old mother, didn’t I, 
Brock ? ” cried Mrs. Cat fc embracing her son very affectionately. “ A 
credit to her ; ay, I warrant, a real blessing ! And dost thou want 
any money, Tom ? for a lord’s son must not go about without a few 
pieces in his pocket. And I tell thee, Tommy, thou must go and see 
his lordsfoip ; and thou shalt have a piece of brocade for a waistcoat, 
thou shalt; ay, and the silver-hilted sword I told thee of : but oh, 
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Tommy, Tommy ! have a care, and don’t be a-drawingof it in naughty 
company at the gaming-houses, or at the " 

“A drawing of fiddlesticks, mother ! If I go to see my father, I 
must have a reason for it ; and instead of going with a sword in my 
hand, I shall take something else in it.” 

“ The lad is a lad of nous,’' cried Doctor Wood, w although his 
mother does spoil him so cruelly. Look you, Madam Cat : did you not 
hear what he said about Bcinkleider and the clothes ? Tommy will just 
wait on the Count with his lordship’s breeches. A man may learn a 
deal of news m the trying on of a pair of breeches.” 

And so it was agreed that in this manner the son should at first 
make his appearance before his father. Mrs. Cat gave him the piece 
of brocade, which, in the course of the day, was fashioned into a smart 
waistcoat (for Bcmkleider’s shop was close by, in CavendiSli Square). 
Mrs. Gretel, with many blushes, tied a fine blue riband round his net k ; 
and, in a pair of silk stockings, with gold buckles to his shoes, Master 
Billings looked a very proper young gentleman. 

“ And, Tommy,” said his mother, blushing and hesitating, 41 should 
Max — should his lordship ask after your— want to know if your mother 
is alive, you can say she is, and well, and often talks of old times. 
And, Tommy” (after another paused, “ you needn’t say anything about 
Mr. Hayes ; only say I’m quite well." 

Mrs. Hayes looked at him as he marched down the street, a long, 
long way. Tom was proud and gay in his new costume, and was not 
unlike his father. As she looked, lo ! Oxford Street disappeared, 
and she saw a green common, and a village, and a little inn. There 
was a soldier leading a pair of horses about on the green common ; 
and in the inn sat a cavalier, so young, so merry, so beautiful ! Oh, 
what slim white hands he had ; and win^hg words, and tender, gentle 
blue eyes 1 Was it not 40 honour to a country lass that such a noble 
gentleman should look at her for a moment ? Had he not some charm 
about him that she mat needs obey when he whispered in her ear, 
u Come, follow me ! * As she walked towards the lane that morning, 
how well she remembered each spot as she passed it, and the look it 
wore for the last time ! How the smoke was rising from the pastures, 
how the fish were jumping and plashing in the mill-stream ! There 
was the church, with all its windows lighted up with gold, and yonder 
were the reapers sweeping down the brown com. She tried to sing as 
she went up the hiH — what was it ? She could not remember ; but oh, 
how well she remembered the sound of the horse’s hoofs, as they came 
quicker, quicker-— nearer, nearer I How noble he looked ori his great 
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hor9e 1 Was he thinking of her, or were they all silly words which he 
spoke last raght, merely to pass away the time and deceive poor girls 
with 7 Would he remember them, would he ? 

• * • * * 

“ Cat my dear,” here cried Mr Brock, auas Captain, alias Doctor 
Wood, “heres the meat a-gettmg cold, and I am longing for m> 
breakfast ” 

As the> went in he looked her hard in the face “What, still at 
it, you silly girl' I ve been watching you these five minutes, Cat 
and be hanged but 1 think a word from Galgenstem, and you would 
follow him as a fly docs a tieacle pot 1 9 

They went into breakfast , but though there was a hot shoulder of 
mutton and onion sauce — Mrs Catherines fa\ourite dish — she never 
touched a morsel of it 

In the rneinwhile Mr Thomas Billings, in his new clothes which 
his mamma had given him, in his new riband which the fair Miss 
Beinkleider had tied round his neck, and having his Excellency's 
biecches wrapped in a silk handkerchief m his right hand, turned 
down in the dnecticn of Whitehall, where the Bavarian Envoy lodged 
1 ul before lie w uted on him Mr Billings, being excessively pleased 
v i h his person il appearance, m ide an early visit to Mrs Briggs, who 
lived in the nci 0 hbouihcod of Swallow Street , and who, after express- 
ing herself with much enthusiasm regarding her Tommy’s good looks, 
immediatciv isked him whit he would stand to drink ? Raspberry gn 
be ig uggested, a pint of that liquor was sent for , and so great wtes 
the confidence nd intimac) subsisting between these two > oung people, 
that the reader will be glad to hear that Mrs Poll) accepted every 
shilling of the money which Tom B/lings had received from his 
mamma the day before , nay, could \ ith lifficulty be prevented from 
seizing upon the cut velvet breeches which he was carrying to the 
nobleman for whem they were made. Having paid his adieux to Mrs 
Polly, Mr Billings departed to visit his father. 
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CHAPTER IX 

INTERMEW BETWEEN COUNT C, \LGEN sTEIN AND MASTER THOMAS 
BILLINGS, WHEN HE INFORMS THE COUNT OF HIS PARFNTAG* 

30 VT know in -ill this miser- 
able world a more miserable 
spectacle than that of a young 
fellow of fixe or six and fortx 
The British army, that nurse \ 
cf valour, turns out minx f 
the xoung fellows I mean 
who, haxing flaunted in dra 
goon uniforms from seventeen 
to six and thirtx , having 
bought , sold, or sw apped during 
that period some two hundred 
horses, haxing* played, say 
fifteen thousand games at bil 
hards , having drunk some 
six thousand bottles of wine , 
hax ing consumed a reasonable 
number of Nugee coats, split 
man\ do7en pairs of high heeled Hob' boots, and read the newspaper 
and the army-list duly, retire from the semee when they ha\e attained 
their eighth lustre, and saunter through the world, trailing from 
London to Cheltenham, and from Boulogne to Pans, and from Pans 
to Baden, their idleness, their ill health, and their ttinui “ In the 
morning of )outh, w and when seen along with wholtf troops of their 
companions, these flowers look gaudy and Dnlliant enough , but there 
is no object more dismal than one of them alone, and m its autumnal 
or seedy state My fnend, Captain Popjoy, is one who has ar- 
med at this condition, and whom everybody knows by his title of 
Father Pop A kinder, simpler, more empty-headed fellow does not 
exist He is forty-seven years old, and appears a young, good-looking 
man of sixty At the time of the Army of Occupation he really was 
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as good-looking a man as any in the Dragoons. He now uses all 
sorts of stratagems to cover the bald place on his head, by combing 
certain thin grey side-locks over it He has, in revenge, a pair of 
enormous moustaches, which he dyes of the richest blue-black. His 
nose is a good deal larger and redder than it used to be ; his eyelids 
have grown flat and heavy ; and a little pair 6f red, watery eyeballs 
float in the midst of them : it seems as if the light which was once in 
those sickly green pupils had extravasated into the white part of the 
eye. If Pop's legs are not so Arm and muscular as they used to be in 
those days when he took such leaps into White’s buckskins, in revenge 
his waist is much larger. He wears a very good coat, however, and a 
waistband, which he lets out after dinner. Before ladies he blushes, 
and is as silent as a schoolboy. He calls them “ modest women.” 
His society is chiefly among young lads belonging to his former pro- 
fession. He knows the best wine to be had at each tavern or cafe, 
and the waiters treat him with much respectful familiarity. He knows 
the names of every one of them ; and shouts out, “ Send Markwell 
here ’ ” or, “Tell Cuttriss to give us a bottle of the yellow seal !* or, 
“ Dizzy voo, Monsure Borrel, noo donny shampang frappy,” &c. He 
always makes the salad or the punch, and dines out three hundred 
days- in the year : the other days you see him in a two-franc eating- 
house at Paris, or prowling about Rupert Street or St. Martin’s Court, 
where you get a capital cut of meat for eightpence. He has decent 
lodgings and scrupulously clean linen ; his animal functions are still 
tolerably well preserved, his spiritual have evaporated long since; he 
sle^ns well, has no conscience, believes himself to he a respectable 
feilow, and is tolerably happy on the days when he is asked out' to 
dinnei. 

Poor Pop is not very high in the scale of created beings ; but, if 
you fancy there is none lower, you are in egregious error. There was 
once a man who had a mysterious exhibition of an animal quite un- 
known to naturalists, called “ the wussei.” Those curious individuals 
who desired to see the wusser were introduced into an apartment 
where appealed before them nothing more than a little lean, shrivelled, 
hideous, blear-eyed, mangy pig. Every one cried out " Swindle ! ” 
and “ Shame ! ’’ “ Patience, gentlemen, be heasy,” said the showman : 
“ look at that there hanimal ; it’s a perfect phenomaly of hugliness : I 
engage you never see such a pig.” Nobody ever had seen. “ Now, 
gentlemen,” said he, “ I’ll keep my promise, has per bill ; and bad as 
that there pig is, look at this here ” (he showed another ). 11 Look at 
this here, and you’ll see at once that it’s a wusser . In like manner 
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the Popjoy breed is bad enough, but it serves only to show off the 
Galgenstein race ; which is wusscr. 

Galgenstein had led a very gay life, as the saying is, for the last 
fifteen years ; such a gay one, that he had lost all capacity of enjoyment 
by this time, and only possessed inclinations without powers of gratifying 
them. He had grown to be exquisitely curious and fastidious about 
meat and drink, for instance, and all that he wanted was an appetite. 
He carried about with him a French cook, who could not make him eat ; 
a doctor, who could not make him well ; a mistress, of whom he was 
heartily sick after two days ; a priest, who had been a favourite of the 
exemplary Dubois, and by turns used to tickle him by the imposition 
of penance, or by the repetition of a tale from the rccucil of Nocd, 
or La Fare. All his appetites were wasted and worn ; only some 
monstrosity would galvanize them into momentary action. He was 
in that effete state to which many noblemen of his time had arrived ; 
who were ready to believe in ghost-raising or in gold-making, or to 
retire into monasteries and wear hair-shirts, or to dabble in con- 
spiracies, or to die m love with little cook-maids of fifteen, or to pine 
for the smiles or at the frowns of a prince of the blood, or to go mad 
at the refusal of a chamberlain’s key. The last gratification he 
remembered to have enjo>ed was that of riding bare-headed in a 
soaking rain for three hours by the side of his Grand Duke’s mistress's 
coach ; taking the pas of Count Krahwinkel, who challenged him, and 
was run through the body for this very dispute. Galgenstein gained 
a rheumatic gout by it, which put him to tortures for many months ; 
and was further gratified with the post of English Envoy. He had a 
fortune, he asked no salary, and could look the envoy very welL 
Father O’Flaherty did all the duties, and furthermore acted as a spy 
over the ambassador — a sinecure post ; for the man had no feelings, 
wishes, or opinions— absolutely none. 

“ U pon my life, father,” said this worthy man, “ I care for nothing. 
You have been talking for an hour about the Regent’s death, and the 
Duchess of Phalaris, and sly old Fleury, and what not ; and I care 
just as much as if you told me that one of my Bauers at Galgenstein 
had killed a pig ; or as if my lackey, La Rose yonder, had made love 
to my mistress.” 

“ He does ! ” said the reverend gentleman. 

f Ah, Monsieur l’Abb£ ! ” said La Rose, who was arranging his 
miner’s enormous court periwig, “ you are, hdlas ! wrong. Monsieur 
le Comte will not be angry at my saying that 1 wish the accusation 
irere true.” 
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The Count did not take the slightest notice of La Rose’s wit, but 
continued his own complaints. 

“ I tell you, Abbd, I care for nothing. I lost a thousand guineas 
t’other night at basset ; I wish to my heart I could have been vexed 
about it. Egad ! I remember the day when to lose a hundred made 
me half mad for a month. Well, next day I had my revenge at dice, 
and threw thirteen mains. There was some delay ; a call for fresh 
bones, I think ; and would you believe it ? I fell asleep with the box 
in my hand ! ” 

“ A desperate case, indeed,” said the Abb£. 

“ If it had not been for Krahwinkel I should have been a dead 
man, that s positive. That pinking him saved me.’’ 

“ I make no doubt of it,” said the Abbd. “ Had your Excellency 
not run him through, he, without a doubt, would have done the same 
for you.” 

“ Psha' you mistake my words, Monsieur rAbbd” (yawning). “ I 
mean — what cuiscd chocolate ! — that I was dying for want of excite- 
ment. Not that I care for dying ; no, d me, if I do ! ” 

“ When you do, your Excellency means,” said the Abbt5, a fat, 
grey-haired Irishman, from the Irlandois College at Paris. 

H)S Excellency did not laugh, nor understand jokes of any kind; 
he was of an undeviating stupidity, and only replied, “ Sir, I mean 
what I say. I don’t care for living : no, nor for dying either ; but I 
can speak as well as another, and I’ll thank you not to be correcting 
my phrases as if I were one of your cursed school-boys, and not a 
gentleman of fortune and blood.” 

Herewith the Count, who had uttered four sentences about himself 
(he never spol** of anything else), sunk back on his pillows again, 
quite exhausted by his eloquence. The Abbd, w r ho had a seat and a 
table by the bedside, resumed the labours which had brought him into 
the room in the morning, and busied himself with papers, which 
■occasionally he handed over to his superior for approval. 

Presently Monsieur La Rose appeared. 

“ Here is a person with clothes from Mr, Beinkleider’s. Will your 
Excellency see him, or shall I bid him leave the clothes ? M 

The Count was very much fatigued by this time ; he had signed 
three papers, and read the first half-dozen lines of a pair of them. 

“ Bid the fellow come in, La Rose ; and, hark ye, give me my wig : 
one must show one’s self to be a gentleman before these scoundrels.” 
And he therefore mounted a large chestnut-coloured, orange-scented 
pyramid of horse-hair, which was to awe the new-comer. 
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He was a lad of about seventeen, in a smart waistcoat and a blue 
riband : our friend Tom Billings, indeed. He carried under his arm 
the Count's destined breeches. He did sot seem in the least awed, 
however, by his Excellency’s appearance, but looked at him with a 
great degree of curiosity and boldness. In the same manner he 
surveyed the chaplain, and then nodded to him with a kind look of 
recognition. 

“ Where have I seen the lad ? ” said the father. “ Oh, I have it ! 
My good friend, \ou were at the hanging yesterday, I think ?” 

Mr. Billings gave a very significant nod with his head. “ I never 
miss," said he. 

“ What a young Turk ! And pray, sir, do you go for pleasure, or 
for business ? ” 

“ Business ! what do you mean by business ? " 

“Oh, I did not know whether you might be brought up to the 
trade, or your relations be undergoing the operation.” 

“ My relations,” said Mr. Billings, proudly, and staring the Count 
full in the face, “ was not made for no such thing. I’m a tailor now, 
but I’m a gentleman’s son : as good a man, ay, as his lordship there : 
for you a’n’t his lordship— you’re the Popish priest you are ; and we 
were very near giving you a touch of .1 few Protestant stones, master.” 

The Count began to be a little amused ; he was pleased to see the 
Abb£ look alarmed, or even foolish. 

“ Egad, Abbd,” said he, “ you turn as white as a sheet.” 

“ I don’t fancy being murdered, my lord,” said the Abbd, hastily ; 
“and murdered for a good work. It was but to be useful to yonder 
pdor Irishman, who saved me as a prisoner in Flanders, when Marl- 
borough would have hung me up like poor Macshane himself was 
yesterday.” 

“Ah!” said the Count, bursting out with some energy, “ I was 
thinking who the fellow could be, ever since he robbed me on the 
Heath. I recollect the scoundrel now : he was a second in a duel I 
had here in the year 6.” 

“Along with Major Wood, behind Montague House,” said Mr. 
Billings. “ / Ve heard on it.” And here he looked more knowing 
than ever. 

“ You!" cried the Count, more and more surprised. “And pray 
who the devil are you ‘ ” 

“ My name's Billings.” 

“ Billings ? ” said the Count. 

“I come out of Warwickshire,” said Mr. Billings. 
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44 I was bom at Birmingham town.” 

14 Were you, really ! ” 

44 My mother’s name was Hayes,” continued Billings, in a solemn 
voice. 44 1 was put out to nurse along with John Billings, a blacksmith ; 
and my father run away. Now do you know who I am?” 

44 Why, upon honour, now,” said the Count, who was amused, — 
44 upon honour, Mr. Billings, I have not that advantage.” 

“Well, then, my lord, you're ?ny father /” 

Mr. Billings, when he said this, came forward to the Count with a 
theatrical air ; and, flinging down the breeches of which he was the 
bearer, held out his arms and stared, having very little doubt but that 
his lordship would forthwith spring out of bed and hug him to his 
heart. A similar piece of naivctl many fathers of families have, I have 
no doubt, remarked in their children ; who, not caring for their 
parents a single doit, conceive, nevertheless, that the latter are bound 
to show all sorts of affection for them. His lordship did move, but 
backw ards towards the wall, and began pulling at the bell-rope with 
an expression of the most intense alarm. 

“ Keep back, sirrah ’—keep back ! Suppose I am your father, da 
)ou want to murder me? Good heavens, how the boy smells of gin 
and tobacco ' Don’t turn away, my lad ! sit down there at a proper 
distance. And, La Rose, give him some eau-de-Cologne, and get a 
cup of coffee. Well, now, go on with your story. Egad, my dear 
Abbe, I think it is very likely that whit the lad says is true.” 

' * If it is a family conversation,” said the Abb<5, 44 1 had better leave 
you.” 

41 Oh, for heaven’s sake, no ! 1 could not stand the boy alone. 

Now, Mister ah! — What's-your-name ' Have the goodness to tell 
your story. 

Mr. Billings was wofully disconcerted : for his mother and he had 
agreed that as soon as his father saw him he would be recognised at 
once, and, mayhap, made heir to the estates and title ; in which, being 
disappointed, he very sulkily went on with his narrative, and detailed 
many of those events with which the reader has already been made 
acquainted. The Count asked the boy's mother’s Christian n$me, and 
being told it, his memory at once returned to him. 

44 What ! are you little Cat’s son ? ” said his Excellency. 44 By 
heavens, mon cher Abb 6, a charming creature, but a tigress — posi- 
tively a tigress. I recollect the whole affair now. She’s a little, fresh, 
black-haired woman, a’n’t she? with a sharp nose and thick eyebrows, 
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ay ? Ah ! yes, yes," went on my lord, “ I recollect her, 1 recollect 
her. It was at Birmingham I first met her : she was my Lady 
Trippet’s woman, wasn't she ? ” 

44 She was no such thing,” said Mr. Billings, hotly. 14 Her aunt 
kept the 4 Bugle Inn’ on Waltham Green, and your lordship seduced 
her.” 

44 Seduced her 1 Oh, gad, so I did Stap me, now, I did. Yes, I 
made her jump on my black horse, and bore her off like — like Aineas 
bore his wife aw a) from the siege of Rome ' hey, l’Abtx? ? ” 

44 The events were precisely similar,” said the Abb»5. “ It is 
wonderful what a memory you have ! r 

“ I was always »emarkable for it,” continued his Excellency. 
“Well, where was I,— at the black horse ? ''i es. at the black horse. 
Well, I mounted her on the black horse, and rode her en croupe , egad 
— ha, ha ! — to Birmingham ; and there we billed and cooed together 
hke l apair of turtle-doves : yes— ha ! — that we did ’ ’’ 

4 *And this, I suppose, is the end of some of the billings?" said 
the Abb6, pointing to Mr. Tom. 

Billings ! what do you mean ? Yes — oh— ah — a pun, a calem- 
bourg, Fi^donc. M I’Abbd” And then, after the wont of very stupid 
lieoplc, M. de Galgenstein went on to explain to the AbW his own 
pun. 4 ‘ Well, but to proceed,” cries he. 44 We lived ^together at 
Birmingham, and I was going to be married to a rich heiress, egad ! 
when what do you think this little Cat does ? She murders me, egad ! 
and makes me tnanquer the marriage. Twenty thousand, I think it 
was ; and I wanted the money in those days. Now, wasn*t she an 
abominable monster, that mother of yours, hey, Mr. a — What’s-your- 
name ? ” 

44 She served you right 1 ” said Mr. Billings, with a great oath, 
starting up out of all patience. 

44 Fellow!” said his Excellency, quite aghast, 44 do you know to 
whom you speak ? — to a nobleman of seventy-eight descents ; a count 
of the Holy Roman empire; a representative of a sovereign? Ha, 
egad ! Don’t stamp, ifellow, if you hope for my protection.” 

44 D — n your protection ! ” said Mr. Billings, in a fury. 44 Curse 

you and your protection too! I’m a free-born Briton, and no 

French Papist ! And any man who insults my mother — ay, or calls 
*ne feller, had better look to himself and the two eyes in his head, I 
can tell him ! ” And with this Mr. Billings put himself into the most 
approved attitude of the Cockpit, and invited his lather, the reverend 
gentleman, and M. La Rose the valet, to engage with him in a 
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pugilistic encounter. The two latter, the Abbd especially, seemed 
dreadfully frightened ; but the Count now looked on with much 
interest ; and giving utterance to a feeble kind of chuckle, which 
lasted for about half a minute, said,— 

“ Paws off, Pompey ! You young hang-dog, you— egad, yes, aha ! 
’pon honour, you're a lad of spirit ; some of your father’s spunk in 
you, hey ? I know him by that oath. Why, sir, when I was sixteen, 

I used to swear— to swear, egad, like a Thames waterman, and 
exactly in this fellow’s way ! Buss me, my lad ; no, kiss my hand. 
That will do ” — and he held out a very lean yellow hand, peering from 
a pair of yellow ruffles. It shook very much, and the shaking made 
all the rings upon it shine only the more. 

“Well,” says Mr. Billings, “if you wasn't a-going to abuse me nor 
mother, I don’t care if I shake hands with you. I ain’t proud ! ” 

The Abbd laughed with great glee ; and that very evening sent off 
to his court a most ludicious, spicy description of the whole scene of 
meeting between this amiable father and child ; in which he said that 
young Billings was the fllv* favorite of M. Kitch, Ecuyer, le bourreau 
de Londres , and which made the Duke’s mistress laugh so much that 
she vowed that the Abb<S should have a bishopric on his return ■ for, 
with «=uch store of wisdom, look you, my son, was the world governed 
in those days. 

The Count and his offspring meanwhile conversed with some 
cordiality. The former informed the latter of all the diseases to 
which he was subject, his manner of curing them, his great considera- 
tion as chamberlain to the Duke of Bavaria ; how he wore his court * 
suits, and of a p^icular powder which he had invented for the hair 
how, when he was se\enteen, he had run away with a canoness, egad ! 
who was afterwards locked up in a convent, and grew to be sixteen 
stone in weight ; how he remembered the rime when ladies did not 
wear patches ; and how the Duchess of Marlborough boxed his ears 
when he was so high, because he wanted to kiss her. 

All these important anecdotes toefc some time in the telling, and 
were accompanied by many profound moral, remarks ; such as, “ I 
can’t abide garlic, nor white-wine, stap me ( nor Sauerkraut, though 
his Highness eats half a bushel per day. I ate it the first time at 
court ; but when they brought it me a second time, I refused- 
refused, split me and grill me if I didn’t l Everybody stared ; his 
Highness looked as fierce as a Turk ; and that infernal Krahwinkel 
(my dear, I did for him afterwards)— that cursed Krahwinkel, I say, 
looked as pleased as possible, and whispered to Countess Fritsch, 
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‘Blitzchen Frau Grafinn,’ says he, 'it’s all over with Galgenstein.’ 
What did 1 do ? 1 had the enlr/r, and demanded it 4 Altesse,’ says 
I, falling on one knee, *1 ate no Kraut at dinner to-day. You 
remarked it : I saw vour Highness remaik it.’ 

u 4 I did, M le Comte,’ said his Highness, gravely. 

“ 1 had almost tears in m> eyes ; but it was necessary to come to 
a resolution, you know. 4 Sir,' said I, 4 1 speak with deep grief to 
your Highness, who are my benefactor, my friend, my father ; but of 
this I am resolved, 1 will never lat Sauerkraui more : it don’t 
agree with me. After being laid up for four weeks by the last dish 
of Sauerkraut of which 1 partook, I may say with confidence — don't 
agree with me. By impairing my health, it impairs my intellect, and 
weakens my strength ; and both I would keep for your Highness's 
service.’ 

“ 4 Tut, tut ! ’ said his Highness. 1 Tut, tut, tut ’ ' Thoscwere Ins 
very words. 

“ * Give me my sword or my pen,’ said 1. ‘ Give me r.iv sword or 

my pen, and with these Maximilian de Gdlgenstein is ready to serve 
\ ou ; but sure, — sure, a great prince will pity the weak health of a 
faithful subject, who does not know how to eat Sauerkraut?’ His 
Highness was walking about the room I was still on my knees, and 
stretched forward my hand to seize his coaL 

44 ‘ Gehi zi’M Teufel, sir ” said he, in a loud voice (it means 
‘Go to the deuce,’ my dear;,— ‘ Gcht zum Teufel, and eat what you 
like 1 ’ With this he went out of the room abruptly ; leaving in my 
hand one of his buttons, winch I keep to this day. As soon as I was 
alone, amazed by his great goodness and bounty, I sobbed aloud — 
cried like a child” (the Count’s eyes filled and winked at the very 
recollection), “ and w'hen I went back into the card-room, stepping 
up to Krahwin*cel, 4 Count/ says I, ‘who looks foolish now?’ — Hey 

there, La Rose, give me the diamond Yes, that was the very 

pun I made, and very good it was thought. 4 Krahwinkel,’ says I, 
* who looks foolish flow * ’ and from that day to this I was never at a 
court-day asked to eat Sauerkraut— never” 

*Hey there, La Rose 1 Bring me that diamond snuff-box in the 
drawer of my secretaire 3 ” and the snuff-box was brought. “ Look at 
it^ my dear,” said the Count, 44 for I saw you seemed to doubt. There 
is the button — the very one that came off his grace’s coat.” 

Mr. Billings received it, and twisted it about with a stupid air. 
The story bad quite mystified him ; for he did not dare yet to think 
bis father was a fool— his respect for the aristocracy prevented him. 
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When the Count’s communications had ceased, which they did as 
■soon as the story of the Sauerkraut was finished, a silence of some 
minutes ensued. Mr. Billings was trying to comprehend the circum- 
stances above narrated ; his lordship was exhausted ; the chaplain had 
quitted the room directly the word Sauerkraut was mentioned— he 
knew what was coming. His lordship looked for some time at his 
son ; who returned the gaze with his mouth wide open. “ Well,” said 
the Count— “ well, sir ? What are you sitting there for ? If you have 
nothing to say, sir, you had better go. I had you here to amuse mt 
—split me— and not to sit there staring ! 

Mr. Billings rose in a fury. 

“ Hark ye, my lad,”'said the Count, “tell La Rose to give thee five 
guineas, and, ah— come again some morning A nice, well-grown 
young lad,” mused the Count, as Master Tommy walked wondering 
out of the apartment ; “a pretty fellow enough, and intelligent too.” 

“Well, he is an odd fellow, my father,” thought Mr. Billings, as 
he walked out, having received the sum offered to him. And he 
immediately went to call upon his friend Polly Briggs, from whom he 
had separated in the morning. 

What was the result of their interview is not at all necessary to the 
progress of this history. Having made her, however, acquainted with 
the particulars of his visit to his father, he went to his mother’s, and 
related to her all that had occurred. 

Poor thing, she was very differently interested in the issue of it J * 
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CHAPTER X. 

SHOWING HOW GAICEVSTLIV AND CAT RECQGVIZF EACH OTHER 

IN MARUEBONF GAR PI- Ns — AND HOW THLCOIM I)RI\Eb HER 
HOME IN HIS CARRIAOL. 

BOUT a month after the touch- 
ing conversation above related, 
there was given, it M mlcbonc 
Gardens, a grand concert anti 
entertainment, at which the 
celebrated Madame Anutaaide, 
a dancer of tne theatre at Paris, 
was to perform, under the 
patronage of several Lnglish 
and foreign noblgncn , among 
whom was his F\cellcncy the 
Havanan Envoy Madame 
Amdnaide was, in fact, no 
other than the maltre.st eti 
titrt of the Monsieur de Gal- 
genstem, who had her a great 
bargain from the Duke de Rohan Chabot at Pans. 

It is not our purpose to make a great and learned display here, 
otherwise the costumes of the company assembled at this f€te might 
afford scope for at least half-a dozen pages of fine wnting , and we 
might give, if need were, specimens of the very songs and music sung 
on the occasion. Does not the Burney collection of music, at the 
British Museum, afford one an ample store of songs from which to 
choose? Are there not the memoirs of Colley Cibber? those or 
Mrs. Clark, the daughter of Colley? Is there not Congreve, and 
Farquhar — nay, and at a pinch, the “ Dramatic Biography,” or even 
the Spectator, from which the observant genius might borrow passages, 
and construct pretty antiquarian figments? Leave we these trifles to 
tn^anqr fouls ! Our business is not with the breeches and pen wigs. 
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with the hoops and patches, but with the divine hearts of men, and 
the passions which agitate them. What need, therefore, have we to 
say that on this evening, after the dancing, the music, and the fire- 
works, Monsieur de Galgenstein felt the strange and welcome pangs 
of appetite, and was picking a cold chicken, along with some other 
friends, m an arbour— a cold chicken, with an accompaniment of a 
bottle of champagne — when he was led to remark that a very hand- 
some, plump little person, in a gorgeous stiff damask gown and 
petticoat, was sauntering up and down the walk running opposite his 
supping-place, and bestowing continual glances towards his Excellency. 
The lad\ whoe' cr she was, was m a mask, such as ladies of high and 
low fashion wore at public places in those days, and had a male 
companion, lie was a lad of only seventeen, marvellously well 
diessed — indeed, no other than the Count’s own son, Mr. Thomas 
Hillings , w ho had at length received from his mother the silver-hilted 
sword, and the wig, which that affectionate parent had promised 
to him 

In the course of the month which had elapsed since the interview 
that has been described in the former chapter, Mr. Billings had 
several times had occasion to w\ut on his father ; but though he had, 
accoiding to her wishes, frequently alluded to the existence of his 
mother, the Count had never at any time expressed the slightest wash 
to renew his acquaintance with that lady ; who, if she had seen him, 
had onl) seen him by stealth. 

The fact is, that after' Billings had related to her the particulars of 
his f.l'i t meeting with his Excellency , w'hich ended, like many of the 
latter visits, m nothing at all ; Mrs. Hayes had found some pressing 
business, w’hich continually took her to Whitehall, and had been 
prowling from day to day about Monsieur de Galgenstein’s lodgings. 
Four or five times in the week, as his Excellency stepped into his 
coach, he might have remarked, had he chosen, a woman in a black 
hood, who was looking most eagerly into his eyes : but those eyes had 
long since left off the practice of observing ; and Madam Catherine’s 
visits had so far gone for nothing. 

On this night, however, inspired by gaiety and drink, the Count 
had beefl amazingly stricken by the gait and ogling of the lady in the 
mask. The Reverend O’Flaherty, who was with him, and had 
observed the figure in the black cloak, recognized, or thought he 
recognized, her. u It is- the woman who dogs your Excellency every 
day,” said he. “ She is with that tailor lad who loves to see people 
hanged— your Excellency’s son, I mean.” And he was just about to 
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warn the Count of a conspiracy evidently made igunst him, and that 
the son had brought most liken, the mother to phy her arts upon 
him— he was just about, I say, to show to the Count the folly and 
danger of renewing an old liaison w th a woman such as he had 
described Mrs Cat to be, when his Excellency, Stirling up, and 
interrupting his ghostly adviser at the very beginning of his sentence, 
said, “ Fgad, 1 Abbe \ou ire right— it is m\ son, and a mighty smart- 
looking creature with him He\ Mr What s vour name — Tom, you 
rogue, dont you know vour own father ^ ’ Vnd so saying, and 
cocking his beaver on one Mde, Monsieur de Galgenstein strutted 
jauntily after Mr billings and the lady 

It w is the hrst time that the Count had formally recognized 
his son 

‘ T im, yon rogue/ stopped at this, and the Count came up He 
had a white velvet suit, covered over with stars and orders, a neat 
modest wig and bag, and peach coloured silk s ockings with silver 
cHsps The lady in the mask N avc a start as his 1 \ccllenry cime 
forward “Law, mother, dont squeeze so said lorn The poor 
woman was trembling in cverv limb , but she hid presence of mind 
to “ squeege Tom a great deal haider and the litter took the hint, 
1 suppose, and was silent 

The splendid Count came up ''i t gods how his embroidery 
glittered m the lamps’ What a rival exhilition u musk and 
bergamot came from his wig, his handkerchief and his grand lace 
ruffles and frills < A broad yellow riband passed across his breast, 
and ended at his hip in a shining diamond cross— a diamond cross, 
and a diamond sword hilt 1 Was anything ever seen so beautiful ? 
And might not a poor woman tremble when such a noble creature 
drew near to her and deigned from the height of his rank and 
splendour, to look down upon her 7 As Jove came down to Semele 
in state, in his habits of ceremony, with all the grand cordons of his 
orders blazing about his imperial person — thus dazzling, magnificent, 
triumphant, the great Galgenstein dc^tnded towards Mrs Catherine 
Her cheeks glowed red hot under her coy velvet mask, he- heart 
thumped against the whalebone prison of her stays What a 
delicious storm of vanity was raging in her bosom ’ What a rush of 
long-pent recollections burst forth at the sound of that enchanting 
voice ' 

As you wind up a hundred guinea chronometer with a twopenny 
watch-key — as by means of a dirty wooden plug you set all the waters 
of Versailles a-ragmg, and splashing, and storming — in like manner, 
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and by like humble agents, were Mrs. Catherine’s tumultuous passions 
set going. The Count, we have said, slipped up to his son, and 
merely saying, “ How do, Tom ? ” cut the young gentleman altogether, 
and passing round to the lady's side, said, “ Madam, ’tis a charming 
■evening— egad it is ! ” She almost fainted : it was the old voice. 
There he was, after seventeen years, once more at her side ! 

Now I know what I could have done. I can turn out a quotation 
Tfrom Sophocles (by looking to the index; as well as another : I can 
throw off a bit of fine writing too, with passion, similes, and a moral 
at the end. What, pray, is the last sentence but one but the very 
finest writing ? Suppose, for example, I had made Maximilian, as he 
stood by the side of Catherine, look up towards the clouds* and 
exclaim, in the words of the voluptuous Cornelius Nepos, 

’AfVa oi vttptKau 

'ApBufj-tv (pavtpal 

Apocrffjav <pu(riv ti/dyijToi, k. t. A 

Or suppose, again, I had said, in a style still more popular : — The 
Count advanced towards the maiden. They both were mute for a 
while ; and only the beating of her heart interrupted that thrilling and 
passionate silence. Ah, what years of buried joys and fears, hopes 
and disappointments, arose from their graves in the far past, and in 
those brief moments flitted before the united ones ! How sad was 
that delicious retrospect, and oh, how sweet ! The tears that rolled 
down the cheek of each were bubbles from the choked and moss- 
grown .veils of youth ; the sigh that hea\ed each bosom had some 
lurking odours m it — Memories of the fragrance of boyhood, echoqs 
of the hymns of tine young heart ! Thus is it ever — for these blessed 
recollections the soul always has a place,; and while crime perishes, 
and sorrow is forgotten, the beautiful aloie is eternal. 

“ O golden legends, written in the skies ! ” mused de Galgenstein, 
‘‘ye shine as ye did in the olden da>s ! We change, but ye speak 
ever the same language. Gazing m your abysmal depths, the feeble 
xatioci ” 


There, now, are six columns * of the best writing to be found in 
this or any other book. Galgenstein has quoted Euripides thrice, 
Plato once, Lycophron nine times, besides extracts from the Latin 

* There were six columns, as mentioned by the accurate Mr. Solomons ; 
but we have withdrawn two pages and three quarters, because, although our 
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syntax and the minor Greek poets Catherine spassionateembreathings 
are of the most fashionable order , and I call upon the ingenious 

critic of the \ newspaper to sa\ whether they do not possess the 

real impress of the giants of the olden time — the real PI itonic sm ick 
m a word 5 Not that I want in the least tc show off but it is as 
weil even now and then to show the public what one tn do 

Instead however, of all this ram and nonsense how much finer is 
the speech that the Count really did make ? “It is i\en fueevenng, 
— egad it is 1 The “egad did the whole business Mrs Cat w is 
as much in love with him now as ever she hid been and, gathering 
up all her energies, she said ‘ It is dreadful hot too, I think vnd 
with Jthis she made a curtsey 

u Stifling, split me ' added his 1 x'-ellency 1 What do you six, 
madam to a rest in in arbour aid drink of omcthing cot 1 
Sr” said the huh drawing buk 
“Oh a drink a drink bv ill me ns exrlumed Mr 1 llings who 

was troubled w ith a perpetual thirst Conit mo Mrs Joics I 

mean voure fond of a glass of cold pun h \ou know ml the rim 
here .s prime I < an tell > ou 

The ladi in the mask const nted w ith some dtft cults to the pi 
posal of Mr hill ngs, and was led by the two gentlemen into in arbiur, 
where she was seated between thun and some -wax candles being 
lighted, punch was brought 

She drank one or two glasses very eagerly , and so did her two 
companions although it was e> dent to see, from the flushed looks 
of both of them, that they had little need of an\ s ich stimulus The 
Count, in the midst of his champagne, it must be said, had been 
amazingly stricken and scandalized by the appearance of such a youth 
as Hillings in a public place, with a ladv under his arm He was, the 
reader will therefore understand, in the moral stage of liquor and 
when he issued out, it was not merely with the intention of exammii g 
Mr Billings s female compamor, but of administering to him some 
sound correction for ventunng, at his earlv period of life, to form any 
such acquaintances On joining Billings, his Excellency s first c tep 
was naturally to examine the lady After they had been sitting for i 
while over their punch, he bethought him of his original purpose, and 
began to address a number of moral remarks to his son 

correspondent has been excessively eloquent, according to custom, wc were 
anxious to come t j the facts of the story 

Mr Solomons, by sending to our office, may have the cancelled passages 

-O.Y 
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We have already given some specimens of Monsieur de Galgen- 
■stein’s sober conversation ; and it is hardly necessary to trouble the 
reader with any further reports of his speeches. They were intolerably 
stupid and dull ; as egotistical as his morning lecture had been, and 
.a hundred times more rambling and prosy. If Cat had been in the 
possession of her sober senses, she would have seen in five minutes 
that her ancient lover was a ninny, and have left him with scorn ; but 
she was under the charm of old recollections, and the sound of that 
silly voice was to her magical. As for Mr. Billings, he allowed his 
Excellency to continue his prattle ; only frowning, yawning, cursing 
occasionally, but drinking continually. 

So the Count descanted at length upon the enormity of young 
Billings’s earl} hat son r; and then he told his own, in the year four, 
with a buigom.ister’s daughter at Ratisbon, when he was in the Elector 
of Havanas sen ice— then, after Blenheim, when he had come over to 
the Duke of Marlborough, when a physician’s wife at Bonn poisoned 
herself for him, &c. , of a piece with the story of the canoness, 

which has been recorded before. All the tales were true. A clever, 
ugly man every now and then is successful with the ladies ; but a 
handsome fool is irresistible Mrs. Cat listened and listened. Good 
hca\ ens ' she had heard all these talcs before, and recollected the place 
and the time — how she w T as hemming a handkerchief for Max ; who 
came round and kissed ner, vowing that the physician’s Wife was 
nothing compared to her — how he was tired, and lying on the sofa 
just *ome home from shooting. How handsome he looked ! Cat 
thought he was only #he handsomer now ; and looked more grave and 
thoughtful, the £ear fellow' ! 

The garden was filled with a vast deal of company of all kinds, 
and parties were passing every moment before the arbour where our 
trio sat. About half-an-hour after his Excellency had quitted his own 
box and party, the Rev. Mr. O’Flaherty came discreetly round, to 
examine the proceedings of his diplomatical chef. The lady in the 
mask was listening with all her might ; Mr. Billings was drawing 
figures on the table with punch ; and the Count talking incessantly. 
The Father Oonfessor listened for a moment ; and then, with some- 
thing resembling an oath, walked away to the entry of the gardens, 
where his Excellency’s gilt coach, with three footmen, was waiting to 
■carry him back to London. “ Get me a chair, Joseph,” said his 
Reverence, who infinitely preferred a seat gratis in the coach. u That 
fool,” muttered he, “ will not move for this hour.” The reverend 
gentleman knew that, when the Count was on the subject of the 
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physicians wife, his discourses Here intolerably long , and took upon 
himself, therefore, to disappear, along with the rest of the Count! 
party; who procured other comeyances, and returned to their homes 
After this quiet shadow hid passed before the Count’s box, many 
groups of persons pissed and repassed, and among them was no 
other than Mrs I’olly Briggs, to whom we have been already intro 
dured Mrs Polly was in lompiny with one or two other ladies, md 
leaning on the arm of a gentleman with hige shoulders and calves, a 
herce cock to his hat, and a shabby genteel air His name w is 
Mr Moffit, and h s present occupation was that of door keeper at a 
gambling house m Lovent (. irdcn wherr, though he saw many 
thousands pass d\ i\ under his eves his owi siHiy an c unicd to no 
more than four and s vpencc weekly, — 1 sum quite insufficient to m nn- 
tain him in the rmk which lie held 

Mr Moffat had howe\er, riccivcd some funds imOuntin b , in- 
deed, to a matter of twelve gu neas — within tic list m nth, and w is 
treating Mrs Priggs \en gcnciouslv ' v the concert It may be is 
well to say that eycry one of the twelve guineis had (one out of 
Mrs. Polly s own pocket whi in re’urn hid received them from 
Mr Billings And as the reader miy remember that on the day of 
Tommy’s first in’cniew with his father, he had previously pud a \isit 
to Mrs. Bnggs, having under his arm a pair of breeche* which M s 
Bnggs coveted — he should now be informed ih it she desired these 
breeches, not for pincushions, but for Mr Moffat, who had long been 
m want of a pair 

Having thus episodically narrated Mr Moffat « historv Ictus state 
that be, his lady, and their friends pissed before the Counts arbour, 
joining in a melodious chorus to a song which one of the society, an 
actor of Betterton s, wa> singing — 

“ Tis my wilL, when I m deal that r i tear shall he "hed, 

No Hie jacct ’ be graved on my stone , 

Lut pour o cr my ashes a boUi of re 1 
And say a good felbw i g nic 
My biave lx ys 1 
And say a good Itllow is gone 

M My brave boys” was given with vast emphasis by the party ; 
Mr Moffat growling it in a nch bass, and Mrs Bnggs in a soaring 
treble. As to the notes, when quavenng up to the skies, they excited 
various emotions among the people in the gardens. “ Silence them 
blackguards ! ” shouted a barber, who was taking a pmt of small beer 
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along with his lady. “Stop that there infernal screeching!” saida 
couple of ladies, who were sipping ratafia in company with two pretty 
fellows. 

“Dang it, it’s Polly ! ” said Mr. Tom Billings, bolting out of the 
box, and rushing towards the sweet-voiced Mrs. Briggs When he 
reached her, which he did quickly, and made his arrival known by 
tipping Mrs. Briggs slightly on the waist, and suddenly bouncing down 
before her and her friend, both of the latter drew back somewhat 
startled. 

“ Law, Mr. Bill ngs ! ” says Mrs Polly, rather coolly, “ is it you ? 
Who thought of seeing you here ? ” 

“Who’s this here young fellei ?" says towering Mr. Moffat, with 
his bass voice 

‘•It's Mi Billings, cousin, a friend of mine,” said Mrs. Polly, 
beseechingly 

“ Oh, cousin, if its a friend of yours, he should know better how to 
conduct himself, that’s all. Hai you a dancing-master, young feller, 
that vou cut them there capers before gentlemen ? ” growled Mr. 
Moffat , who hated Mr. Billings, for the excellent reason that he lived 
upon him. 

“ Daucing-master be hanged ! ” said Mr. Billings, with becoming 
spirit “if you call me dancing-master, I’ll pull your nose.” 

“What'” roared Mr. Moffat, “pull my nose? My nose / IT1 tell 
you what, my lad, if you durst move me, I’ll cut your throat, curse 
me ' ” 

■‘Oli, Moffy — cou c; n, I mean — ’tis a shame to treat the poor boy so. 
Go away, Tonviy ; do go away , my cousin’s in liquor,” whimpered 
Madam Briggs, who really thought that the great door-keeper would 
put his threat into execution. 

“Tommy !” said Mr. Moffat, frowning horribly ; “Tommy to me 

too? Dog, get out of my ssss ” sight was the word which Mr. 

Moffat intended to utter; but he was interrupted; for, to the astonish- 
ment of his friends and himself, Mr. Billings did actually make a 
spring at the monsters nose, and caught it so firmly, that the latter 
could not finish his sentence. 

The operation was performed with amazing celerity ; and, having 
concluded it, Mr. Billings sprung back, and whisked from out its 
sheath that new silver-hilted sword which his mamma had given him. 
“Now,” said he, with a fierce kind of calmness, “now for the throat- 
cutting, cousin : I’m your man ! ” 

How the brawl might have ended, no one can say, had the two 
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gentlemen actually crossed swords but Mrs Toll), with a wonderful 
presence of mind, restored peace b> exclaiming, 44 Hush, hush ! the 
beaks, the beaks ' ” L pon which, with one common instinct, the 
whole part) made a rush for the garden gates, and disappeared into 
the fields Mrs Bnggs knew her compiny there was something in 
the \er\ name of a constable which sent them ill i flying 

After running i rei^omble time, Mr Hillings stopped Hut the 
grcit MofTit w is nowhere to be seen and Tolly Bng b s ho& likewise 
vanished Then T >m bethought him thit he would go bick to his 
mother but, arming it the gite < f the gardens, w is refused admit 
tnnee as he hid not i shilling in his p ickct. * I \e left s#\s Tommy, 
giving himself the urs of i te cntlcm m some friends in ‘he gardens 
I’m with his 1 \ctllci \ the Bn in in hemy 

"Then vou hid Ik ter go un\ with him sud the ^ ite people. 

1 Hat 1 tell no i I left hit there in the grin I rck with a 
lidv and whits n oic in the d ik w ilk I line left i slier hiltel 
sword 

‘ Oh my lord, 1 11 b o u d tell hi n thet c rice one of t 1 c porters, 
“ if yi u will wait 

Mr Hillings sciic 1 himself or i post neir the b itc ind there con 
sented to rem tin uni the rrturi cf his mes <i K r 1 he litierweni 
strngh to the dark \ ilk, tnd fn id the word sure ei^c ugh But, 
instead of returning it to its ownet tl is disc >urte is knignt broke the 
trenchant bl ide it the hilt in 1 flingin^ the s tel iway, pocketed the 
oaser silver metal, inc* lurked i ff In the pri\ ite door consecnted *o the 
waitcis and tiddlers 

In the meantime Mr Bill n^ s w i ted and wnted. And what wras 
the conversation of his wortny piren s inside the garden 3 I cannot 
si\ but one of the w liters dedired thit he hid served the great 
foreign Count with two bowls of n k punch, and r ome b scuits, in No 
3 that in the box with him were first a young gcntlemin who went 
awav, and a ladv, splendidly dressed and masked that when the lady 
and his lordship were done, she edged away to the further end of the 
table, and they had much talk that at last, when his Grice hid pressed 
her very much, she took off her mask and said, ‘ Don t y ou know me 
now, Max that he cried out, “My own Catherine, thou art more 
beautifi-1 than ever and wanted to kneel down and vow eternal love 
to her , but she begged him not to do so in a place where ail the 
world would see thit then his H ighness paid, and they left the gardens, 
the lady putting on her mask again. 

When they issued from the gardens, “ Ho ’ Joseph La Rose, mv 
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coach ! * shouted his Excellency, in rather a husky voice ; and the 
men who had been waiting came up with the carriage. A young 
gentleman, who was dozing on one of the posts at the entry, woke up 
suddenly at the blaze of the torches and the noise of the footmen. 
The Count gave his arm to the lady in the mask, who slipped in , and 
he was whispering La Rose, when the lad who had been sleeping hit 
his Excellency on the shoulder, and said, “ I say, Count, you can give 
me a cast home too,” and jumped into the coach. 

When Catherine saw her son, she threw herself into his arms, and 
kissed him with .1 burst of hysterical tears; of which Mr. Billings was 
at a loss t’ 1 undei stand the meaning. The Count joined them, looking 
not a little dis< oncerted ; and the pair were landed at their own door, 
where stood Mr. Hayes, in his nightcap, ready to receive them, and 
astounded at the splendour of the equipage in which his wife returned 
to him. 
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Oh SOME rxiMf'tMC AkkH S, l\l> THF CONSEOL ENCF I HFRI OF 

N ingenious nvigazine-vv ntcr 
who lived in the time of Mi 
Unxk .1 ui the Duke of M ul 
borough, compared the 1 ittcr 
rCntlcmins conduct in b i* tie 
wl cn he 

1 1 j v i ifi 1 * h ' ili I i r 
t* utu\ I 

T I n *> s 1 *> 1 nuK 

lini h 

It } r l n ubc 1 at al ns 
cn c 

An 1 l h thi* } i tf ll l i i i 
win i ra B c - 

Mi Joseph Addison, I si>, 
< ii.ipared the Duke of Mail 
borough to an angel, who is 
sent by Divine command to chastise i guilt) people — 

“ An 1 [ Kxscd his M k sRr orlcrs If perform, 
hides m the whirl win! an * bruts the st>rm ’ 

The first four of these novel lines touch off the Duke’s disposition and 
genius to a tittle He had a love for such scenes of strife in the 
midst of them his spirit rose calm and supreme, soaring (like an angel 
or not, but anywa> the compliment is a very pretty one; on the battle 
clouds majestic, and causing to ebb or to flow the might) tide of war. 

But as this famous simile might apply w ith equal propriety to a 
bad angel as to a good one, it may m like manner be employed to 
illustrate small quarrels as well as great — a little family squabble, in 
which two or threfc people are engaged, as well as a vast national 
dispute, argued on each side by the roaring throats of five hundred 
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angry cannon. The poet means, in fact, that thfc Duke of Marl- 
borough had an immense genius for mischief. 

Our friend Brock, or Wood (whose actions we love to illustrate by 
the very handsomest similes), possessed this genius in common with 
his Grace ; and was never so happy, or seen to so much advantage, as 
when he was employed in setting people by the ears. His spmts, 
usually dull, then rose into the utmost gaiety and good-humour 
When the doubtful battle flagged, he by his art would instantly restore 
it. When, for instance, Tom's repulsed battalions of rhetoric fled 
fiom his mamma’s fire, a few words of apt sneer or encouragement 
or Wood’s part would bring the fight round again ; or when Mr 
Hayes’s fainting squadrons of abuse broke upon the stubborn squares 
of Tom’s bristling obstinacy, it was Wood’s delight to rally the former, 
and bung him once more to the charge. A great share had this man 
111 making those bad people worse. Many fierce words and bad 
pas aons, many falsehoods and knaveries on Tom's part, much 
bitterness, sc orn, and jealousy on the part of Hayes and Catherine, 
might be attributed to this hoary old tempter, whose joy and 
occupation it was to ruse and direct the domestic storms and 
whi. bunds of the family of which he was a member. And do not let 
us be accused of an undue pro{>ensity to use sounding words, because 
we compare three scoundrels in the Tyburn Road to so many armies, 
and Mr. Wood to a mighty field-marshal. My dear sir, when you 
have well studied the woild — how s 'premely great the meanest thing 
in “Sis world is, and how infinitely mean the greatest — I am mistaken 
if you do not make a strange and proper jumble of the sublime and 
the ridiculous, the lofty and the low. I have looked at the world, for 
mv part, and come to the conclusion t 1 at 1 know not which is which. 

Well, then, on the night when Mrs. H yes, as recorded by us, had 
been to the Marylebone Gardens, Mr. W T ood had found the sincerest 
enjoyment in plying her husband with drink , so that, when Catherine 
ai rived at home, Mr. Haynes came forward to meet her m a manner 
which showed that he w r as not only surly but drunk. Tom stepped 
out of the coach first ; and Hayes asked him, with an cath, where he 
had been ? The oath Mr. Billings sternly flung back again (with 
another in its company), and at the same time refused to give his 
stepfather any sort of answer to his query. 

1 The olfl man is drunk, mother,” said he to Mrs. Hayes, as he 
handed that lady out of the coach (before leaving which she had to 
withdraw her hand rather violently from the grasp of the Count, who 
was inside). Hayes instantly showed the correctness of his surmise 
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6> slamming the door couragco sl> in Toms face when he attempted 
io enter the house with his mother And when Mrs C ithenne 
remonstrated, 'icnrdin^ to her wont, in a verj angrj and supercilious 
tone, Mr Hajis rcpl cd with cquil haughtiness, ind a regular quirrcl 
ensued 

People were icu.NtTOicd in those tins to use. much mere s mple 
and exprcssiv t tern 5 , of i m n u i^e tl in are now thought polite an 1 
it woa cl be dinger is to g ve m this present veir 1S40 the exact 
vor 1 of reproach which pissed between Haves and his wife m I-20 
Mr \\ nxl sat neir liu^hn his sides ou Mr lines swore thit 
his wife should not g 1 al 1 1 tc tei * Helena n se ir h jf vilt I ip sh 
noblemen , to which Mrs H ives rej 1 c * that Mr Haves w is 1 pitiful, 
1 ) ng, sneaking cur, ml that she would g where she ilciscl Mr 
Haves reio ned that if si < said much more he woil l tike 1 stick tc 
her Mr \\ mx! wh spered 4 \nlat r \ehc right Mrs Jlijestherc 
upon swore she had sto d ms ccwardlv l ows cnee or twice before, 
but that if ever he did so i^a n as suic as she w is Y irn she would 
stab him. Mr \\ ood sa d l u se m bi 1 like her sp r t 

Mr Hajestook inciher line cf rgament 11 1 said, The neigh 
hours wo lid talk madam 

“ Av that thev w 11 no d ubt, si 1 Mr Wood 
“Then let them s 11 1 C henne What do we cai* about the 
neighbours 5 Didn t the nc^hlxurs talk when >ou sent Widow 
Wilkins to gaol 3 I) 1 i 1 th neighbours talk when >ou levied on poo*' 
old Thvmsci ^ ou d Ir t m nd Mr/r, Mr Hajes 

** business, ma un is business , and if I did distrain on Thomson, 
and lock up V ilk ns, I think >nu knew about it as much ij I 
I faith I bcneiC)Oure 1 pair, said Mr Wood 
‘ I raj, sir, keep vour tongue to v ourself \ our opinion isn t asked 
anjhowr — no, nor jour company wanted neither, cried Mrs Catherine, 
with proper spiriL 

At which remark Mr Wood onl) whistled 

“ I htve asked this here gentleman to pass this evening along with 
me. We vc been drinking together, maarn 

“That we have, said Mr W ood, looking at Mrs Cat with the 
most perfect good humour 

“I say, maim, that weve been a drinking together, and when 
wreVe been a-dnnking together, I say that a man is my fnead Doctor 
Wood is my friend, madam — the Rev Doctor Wood We’ve passed 
the evening in com pan v , talking about politics, madam — politics and 
nddle lddle igion. Weve not been flaunting m tea-gardens, and 
ogling the men ” 
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« It's a lie*' shrieked Mrs Hayes 1 I wcrl with Tom— you 
know I did the boy wouldn’t let me lest till I promised to go 

« Hang him, I hate him,” said Mr Hayes “hes ilways in my 
way ’ 

t Hes the only friend I have m the world, and the only being I 
c ire a pin for, said Catherine 

He s an impudent, idle, good for nothing scoundrel, and I hope 
to slc him hanged ! shouted Mr Hayes “And pray madam, whose 
carriu,e was that as you cime home in ? I warrant you paid some- 
thin^, for the ruh — Ha, ha ’ ’ 

\nother he 1 screamed Cat, and clutched hold of a supper- 
knife ‘ S i> t igain, John Hayes, ir d by , I II do for you ’ 

‘ Do foi me' Hang me said Mr Hayes, flourishing a sticl^ 
md perfectlv pot valiant, “do \ou think I care for a bastard and 
1 > ’ 

He did not linish the sentence, f r the woman ran at him like a 
savage knife in hind He bounded back, flinging his arms about 
wildl\ ind struck her with his staff sharply acioss the forehead. The 
woman wen* down instantly A lucky blow was it for Hayes and her 
it s ued him from death perhaps and her from murder 

All this scene— a \en important one of our drama— might have 
been described at much greater length but, m truth, the author has 
a natural horror of dwelling too long upon such hideous spectacles 
nor would the reader be much edified by a full and accurate knowledge 
of *hat took [lice The quariel how evei, though not more violent 
than many thit h 1 previously tiken place between Hayes and his 
wife, was about to cause vast changes in the condition of this unhappy 
pair 

Haves was at the first moment of his victory very much alarmed , 
he feared that he had killed the woman and Wood started up rather 
anxiously too, with the same fancy Lut she soon began to recover. 
"W iter was brought her nead Vas raised and bound up , and in a 
short time Mrs Catherine gave vent to a copious fit of tears, which 
relieved her somewhat These did not affect Hayes much — they 
rather pleased him, for he saw he had got the better , and althou 0 h 
Cat fiercely turned upon him when he made some small attempt towards 
reconciliation, he did not heed her anger, but smiled and winked in a 
self satisfied way at Wood. The coward was quite proud of his victory , 
and finding Catherine asleep, or apparently so, when he followed her 
to bed, speedily gave himself up to slumber too, and had some pleasant 
dreams to his portion. 
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Mr. Wood aUo went sniggering and happy upstairs to his chamber 
The quarrel had been a real treat to him ; it excited the old man — 
tickled him into good humour , and he promised himself a rare con- 
tinuation of the fun when Tom should be made acquainted with the 
circumstances of the dispute As for his. Lxccllency the Count, the 
xidefrom Marv’cbonc hardens, and a tender squeeze of the hand which 
Catherine permitted to linn on parting, had so inflamed the passions 
-of the i.oblcman, that after sleeping lor nine hours, and taking his 
chocolate as usual the next morning, he artualK delaved to read the 
ne\\bp«q>er, and kept waiting a toj shop ladv from Cornhi’l (with the 
sweetest bargain of inechhn l\ce , m older to discourse to his chaplain 
on the charms of Mr* lla>cs 

She, poor thing, never closed her lids, except when she would ha\e 
had Mr Hayes imtginc that she slumbered , but la\ beside him, 
tossing and tumbling. with hot cvc-. wile open, and heart thumping, 
and pulse of a hundred and ten. and heard the henvv flours tolling 
and at last the dav came pcci ing, haggard, through the w inaow curtains, 
and found her stdl wakeful and wretched 

Mrs. Hates had never been, as we hate seen, especmllv fond of 
her lord ; but now, as the dav made visible to her the sleeping figure 
and countenance of that gentleman, she looked at him with i contempt 
and loathing such as she had never felt even in all the y* irs of her 
wedded life. Mr Haves was snoring profouncllv bv his bedside, on 
bis ledger, stood a large gicasv tin candlestick, containing a lank 
tallow -candle, turned down in the shaft , and in the lower part, his 
keys, purse, and tobacro-pipc ; his feet were huddled up in his greasv 
threadbare clo‘hes ; his head and half his sallow face muffled up in a 
red woollen nightcap, his beird was of several davs growth, his 
mouth was wide open, and he wras snoring profoundly on a more 
despicable little creature the sun never shone. And to this sordid 
wretch was Cathenne united for ever What a pretty rascal histon 
might be read in yonder greasy da>-book, which never left the miser r 
— he never read m any other. Of what a treasure were yonder keys 
and purse the keepers ' not a shilling they guarded but was picked 
from the pocket of necessity, plundered from needy wantonness, or 
pitilessly squeezed from starvation. “ A fool, a miser, and a coward ! 
Why was I bound to this wretch ? ” thought Catherine • u I, who am 
high-spirited and beautiful (did not he tell me so?) ; I who, bom a 
beggar, have raised myself to competence, and might have mounted — 
who knows whither?— if cursed Fortune had not baulked me 1” 

As Mrs. Cat did not utter these sentiments, but only thought 
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them, we have a right to clothe her thoughts in the gerteelest possible 
langu ige , and, to the best of our power, have done so If the 
reader examines Mrs Hayes s tram of reasoning, he will not, we 
should think, fail to percei\e how ingeniously she managed to fix 
all the wrong upon her husband, and vet to twist out some consolatory 
arguments for her own vanity This perverse argumentation we have 
all of us, no doubt, employed in our time How often have we, — 
we poets, politicians, philosophers, family men — found charming 
excuses for our own rascalities m the monstrous wickedness of the 
world about us how loudly ha\e we abused the times and our 
neighbour 1 All this dev ll s logic did Mrs Catherine, lying wakeful 
m her bed on the night of the Marylebone fete, exert in gloomy 
tiiumph 

It must, however, be confessed, that nothing could be more just 
th n Mrs Hayes s sense of her husbands scoundrelism and mean- 
ness , for if we have not proved these in the course of this history, we 
haye proved nothing Mrs Cat had a shrewd, observing mind, and 
if she wanted for proofs against Haves, she had but to look before 
and about her to find them This amiable pair were lying in a large 
w dnut bed, with faded silk furniture, which had been taken from 
unde a respectable old invalid widow, who had become security for 
a prodigal son the room was hung round with an antique tapestry 
( (.presenting Rebecca at the Well, Bathsheba Bathing, Judith and 
Holofcrnes, and other subjects from Holy \\ riO, which had been 
manv '•ore times sold for fifty pounds, and bought back by Mr Hayes 
for two, in those acco lmodating bargains which he made with young 
gentlemen, who ieceived fifty pounds of money and fifty of tapestry 
in consideration of their hundied pound bills Against this tapestry, 
and just cutting off Holofernes s head, stood an enormous ominous 
black clock, the spoil of some other usurious transaction Some 
chans, and a dismal old black cabinet, completed the furniture of this 
apartment it wanted but a gnost to render its gloom complete 

Mrs Hayes sat up in the bed sternly regarding her husband. 
There is, be sure, a strong magnetic influence in wakeful eyes so 
examining a sleeping person (do not > ou, as a boy, remember waking 
of bright summer mornings and finding your mother looking over you ? 
had not the gaze of her tender eyes stolen into your senses long before 
you woke, and cast over your slumbering spirit a sweet spell of peace, 
md love, and fresh springing joy ?) Some such influence had 
Catherine’s looks upon her husband for, as he slept under them, the 
man began to writhe about uneasily, and to burrow his head in the 
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pillow, and to utter quick, strange moans and cries, such as have often 
jarred one's car while watching at the bed of the feverish sleeper It 
was just upon six, and presently the clock begin to utter those dismal 
grinding sounds, which issue from clocks it such periods, and which 
sound like the death rutle of the departing hour 1 hen the bell struck 
the knell of it and wnh this Mr II i>cs awoke, and looked up, and 
saw Catherine g«zmg at him 

Their eyes met for an instant and Cathe r ine turned awa\, burning 
red, and looking as if she had been c lught in the commission of a 
crime 

A kind of blank tenor sered upon old II ness soul a horrible u y 
fear, and presentiment of coming c\il and \et the woman had but 
looked at him He thougl t rapidly n\cr the occurrences of the last 
night, the quarrel and the en 1 of it He had of tin struck her bef ire 
when angry, and heaped aH kinds of bit f cr words upon her but, m the 
morning, «die bore no malice and the previous q nnel was forgotten, 
or, at least, passed o\er \\ hy should the last m^ht s dispute not ha\c 
the same end ’ Hayes calcu 1 itc 1 all tins ind tried to smile. 

u I hope were friends Cat said he ‘ \ ou know I was in liquor 
last night, and sadly put out * y the loss of that fifty pound They 11 
ruin me, dear — I know they will’ 

Mrs Hayes did not answer 

“ I should like to see the country again, dear, sncl he, in his most 
wheedling was “ I’se a nun 1, do you know, to call in all our money 5 
Its you whose made every fai thing of it, that s sure , and it s a matter 
ot two thousand pound b\ this time Suppose we go into \\ arvvick- 
shire, Cat, and buy a farm, and live genteel Shouldn t you like to live 
a lads in your own county again 7 How they d stare at Birmingham ’ 
hey, Cat> r 

And with this Mr Hayes made a motior, as if he would seize his 
wife's hand, but she flung his b ick again. 

“ Coward !” said she, “ you want liquor to give you courage, and 
then you’ve only heart enough to strike women ’ 

“ It was only in self defence, iny dear,” said Hayes, whose courage 
had all gone. “ You tried, you know, to— to ” 

“To stab you, and I wish I had ’ n said Mrs Hayes, setting her 
teeth, and glaring at h»m like a demon , and so saying she sprung out 
of bed There was a great stain of blood on her pillow “ Look at 
it*" said *he. “That blood's of your shedding and at this Hayes 
fairly began to weep, so utterly downcast and frightened was the 
miserable man. The wretch s tears only inspired his wife with a still 
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greater rage and loathing , she cared not so much for the blow, but 
she hated the man thf man to whom she was tied for ever— for ever 1 
The bar between her and wealth, happiness, love, rank perhaps “ If 
1 were free,” thought Mis Hajes (the thought had been sitting at her 
pillow all night, and Jvhispering ceaselessly into her ear)—" If I were 
free, Max would marry me , I know he would —he said so yesterday 

• • • • * 

\b if bv a kind of intuition, old Wood seemed to read all this 
womans thought for he biid thit da> with a sneer, that he would 
w i^ei die w is thinking how 1 inch better it would be to be a Counts 
1 idv thin ipior misers wife ‘ And f nth, said he, “ a Count and a 
liinrt ind \ is bet tr thin 'in old skinflint with a cudgel And 
then he i-»kcd her if her head wr ^e^ei, and supposed that she was 
iscd to be iiin h ind cut sundry other jokes, which made the poor 
wretch s wounds of mind and bod> feel a thousand tunes sorer 

lorn tio.wa mule acquainted with the dispute, and swore his 
iccuslomed \en eance igunst his stepfather Such feelings, Wood, 
with 1 dtxtero is malice would never let rest it was bis jov, at tarsP 
qu tc 1 d sinteicsted one to goad Gather lhe and to frighten Ha>es. 
thrush, in truth that unfoitunate creature had no occasion for 
incitements from without to keep up the dreadful state of terror and 
tlcprcssion into which he had fillen 

For fiom the morning after the q u irrel, the horrible words and 
look Catherine ncvei left H ives s memorv , but a cold fear followed 
him a die tlful prescience He strove to overcome this fate as a 
toward would — to kneel to it for compassion — to coax and wheedle it 
into forgiveness He was slavishlv gentle to Catherine, and bore her 
fierce tiunts with mean resignation He trembled before young 
billings, who was now est iblished in the house (his mother said, to 
orotect her against the violence of her husband), and suffered his brutal 
language and conduct without venturing to resist 

The joung man and his mother lorded over the house Hayes 
hardly dared to peak in their presence , seldom sat with the family 
except at meals , but slipped away to his chamber (he slept apart now 
from his wife) or passed the evening at the public house, where he 
was constrained to drink— to spend some of his beloved sixpences for 
drink * 

And, of course, the neighbours began to say, “John Haves neglects 
his wife ’ “ He tyrannizes over her, and beats her” “Always at the 
public-house, leaving an honest woman alone at home 1 " 
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The unfortumte wretch did not hate hi* wife He was used to hei 
— fond of her as much as he ccwild be fond — sighed to be friends w ith 
her again — repeatedly would cieep, whimpering, to Wood s room, when 
the latter wts alone, and beg hun to bring about a reconciliation 
They *■ u rccc nailed, as much as ever they could be The worn in 
looked at him ih lught what she might be bu for him, and scorned and 
loathed him with a feeling that ilmost unounted to it simly Whit 
nights she la) awake, weeping and tuising herself and him’ Hi 
h 1 1 lit\ and beseeching looks only miac him more despi able and 
h iteful to her 

If Ha\es did not hate the mother, luwe\er, he hated the bo> — 
hated and feared him dreadfull) He would have poisoned him if Ik 
hid had the courage but he d ired not he dired no even look at 
him as he sat there, the mister of the house in msoltnt triumph 
O God ' how the lids brutil laughter rung in Haves s eirs and how 
the nre of his fierce, bold blick eus pursued him Of a truth, ll 
Mr W ood loved mischief as he did, h mcstl) and purclv foi misth cf* 
sake he had enough here There w is mean m ill c uid fierce scorn 
and blick revenge and sinful desire boil ng up in the hcaiis of thes 
wretched people enough to content Mr Wood s h rcat master himself 

Havess business as we have said, w is nominally tha-of a car 
pent r but since, for the last tew \cais he had added to it that of i 
lender of mone> , the carpenter s trade had been neglected illo^ethci 
for one so much more prohtable Mrs Haves had everted hersell 
with much benefit to her husbind, 111 his usurious business She wa 
a resolute clear sighted, keen woman that dd no kve inonev bu 
loved to be neh ind push her way in the w >rld Slic would hut 
nothing to do with the trade now h wever and tola her husband t 
manage it himself She felt that she w is separated from him fo 
ever, and could no more be brou e ht to cons»aei hei interests 15 coi 
nected with his own 

The man was well fitted for the ciecpng ind nig 0 hng of hi* 
dastardl) trade and gathered his mrncys, ini busied himself will 
his lawyer, and acted as his own book keeper and clerk, not withou 
satisfaction His wifes speculations, when they worked 111 concert 
used often to frighten him He never sent out his capital without 
pang, and only because he dared not question her superior judgment 
and syill He began now to lend no more he could not let the monev 
out&f his sight His sole pleasure was to creep up into his room, and 
cotint and recount it When Billings came into the house, Hayes ha 1 
taken a room next to that of Wood It was a protection to him , for 
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Wood would often rebuke the lid for using Hayes ill ind L th 
Catherine and Tom treated the old mafi with deference 

At last — it w is after he hid collected 1 good deal of his mone — 
Haves begin to leason with himself, ‘ Why should I stay 7 — sti\ to 
be insulted b\ that bo\, or muidered bv him 7 He is ready foi m\ 
enme He determined to fl\ He would send Cithenne mone> 
c\cr\ >etr No — she hid the furniture let her let lodgings— thit 
\ould support her He would go and h\e awiy abroad in some 
hcip pi ice — aw a) ficm that bo\ ind his horrible threits The idea 
f freedom w is agreeable t( the poo wretch ind he be^in to wind up 
is affms is quickly is lie could 

11 iyes would now ill w no one t m ike h s bed or cntei ms room 
nd W o >d ciuld heir him tin lugh the panels fidgeting perpetually to 
r 1 fro ipenin,, m 1 sh itting of chests, and clinking of com At the 
Ic 1st so in 1 he w uld stilt up and would go to Billugss doirand 

I sten Wood used to heir him ciecpin^ through the passages and 
eturning steillhih to Ins own ch imber 

One day the woman and her son hid been angnlv taunting him 
in the presence of 1 neighbour 1 he neighbour retired soon and 

II \es who had gone with him to the door, heard on returning the 
\01ce of Wood in the parloir The old man laughed in his usual 

itunine wi\ and said 1 Have a care Mrs Cat for if Hayes wert 

I I die s lddcnl) b\ the liws the neighbouis would iccuse thee of 

III deatl % 

Haves tirted s if he had beei shot He to is in the plot,’ 

thought he 1 hev 111 all leagued against me the\ ill kill me 
they are onl\ bidin e their time I ear seized him ind he thought of 
flying that instant and leaving all md he stole into his room and 
athered his money together Bui 01 h a half of it was there in a 
few weeks all would have come n He had not the heart to go But 
tint night W iod heard Hayes pause at //« door befoie he went to 
listen it Mis Cathennes ‘ What is the man thinking of ? said 
Wood ‘ He is g tiun 0 his money to to ether Has he a hoard 
yonder unknown to us all 7 

Wood thought he would watch him There was a closet between 
the two room§ W 00a bored 1 hole in the panel, and peeped through 
Hayes had a brace of pistols, and four or five little bags before him 
on the table One of these he opened, and placed, one by one, five 
ind twenty guineas into it Such a sum had been due that day — 
C itherine spoke of it only in the morning for the debtor s name had 
by chance been mentioned in the conversation Hayes commonly 
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kept but a few guineas in the house For what was he amassmg all 
these * The next day , \\ uod asked for change for a twenty-pound 
bill. Hayes said he had but three guineas And when asked by 
Catherine where the money was that was paid the day before, said 
that it was at the banker s n The man is going to fly, ’ said Wood , 
“that is sure if he does, I know him— he will leave his wife without 
a shilling ’ 

He watched lum for several da\s regularly two or thice moie 
bag 1 - were added to the former number “They are pretty things, 
guineas, tho ight Wood, “and tell no tales, like bank bills And he 
thought over the days when he and Macshane used to ride abroad in 
search oi them 

I don t know what thoughts entered into Mr Woods brain, but 
the next dav after seeing voung Hillings, to whom he actually made a 
prese t of i guinea, that voung man, in tonvcising with lus mother, 
said, " Do vou know, mother, that if vou were free, and m irried the 
Count, I should be a lord * Its the C«erman law, Mr Wood says, 
and vou know he was in them countries with Marlborough 

“ Av, that he would, ’ said Mr W ood, “m C.eimanv but C.crmany 
isn’t Tnglana, and its no use talking of such thing's 

“Hush, child, said Mrs Hayes, quite eagerlv “ * ow can 1 
mam the Count J Besides, a’n t I married, and isn t he too great a 
lord for me ? ’ 

“ Too great a lord ? — not a whit, mother. If it wasn t for Hayes, I 
might be a lord now He gave me five guineas only last week, but 
curse the skinflint who never will part with a shilling” 

“ It’s not so bad as his stnking your mother, Tom I had my stick 
up, and was ready to fell him t’other night,” added Mr W r ood And 
herewith he smiled, and looked steadily in Mrs Catherine s face. She 
dared not look again , but she felt that the old man knew a secret 
that she had been try ing to hide from herself Tool ’ he knew it , 
and Hayes knew it dimly and never, never, since that day of the 
gala, had it left her, sleeping or waking W’hen Hayes, in his fear, 
had proposed to sleep away from her, she started with joy she had 
been afraid that she might talk m her sleep, and so let slip her horrible 
confession. 

Old W T ood knew all her history since the period of the Marylebone 
fete. He had wormed it out of her, day by day , he had counselled 
her how to act , warned her not to yield , to procure, at least, a 
certain provision for her son, and a handsome settlement for herself, 
if she determined on quitting her husband. The old man looked on 
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the business m a proper philosophical light, told her bluntly that he 
saw she was bent upon going off with the Count, and bade her take 
precautions else she might be left as she had been before 

Catherine denied all these charges but she saw the Count daily 
notwithstanding, and took all the measures which W ood had recom- 
mended to her Thcv were very prudent ones Galgenstein grew 
houily more in love never had he felt such a flame , not in the best 
di\s of his youth not for the fairest princess, countess, or actress, 
fiom \ lenna to Pans 

At length — it was the night after he had seen Hayes counting his 
money bags — old Wood spoke to Mrs Hayes very seriously ‘ That 
husband of yours Cat,' said he, ‘ meditates some treason, ay and 
fincieswe are about such He listens nightly at your door and at 
mine he is going to leue you, be sure on t and if he leaves you, he 
leaves you to starve 

“ I can be rich elsewhere, s ud Mrs Cat 
What with Ma\ 

A^ with Max and why not ? said Mrs Ha\es 
‘ Wh\ not, fool » Do you recollect Birmingham Do \ou think 
thit G il„enstein, who is so tender now because he hunt won you, 
will be faithful be ause he Jr as 9 Psha, woman men are not made 
so Dont go to him until you are sure if you were a widow now, 
he would marry you but ne\er leave \o rself at his mcrc\ if you 
were to 'tave your husband to go to him he would desert you in a 
fortnight 

She mi to ht ha\c been a Countess she knew she might but for 
this cursed bairiei between hei md her foitune Wood knew what 
she was thinkm^ of ind smiled grnnlv 

‘ besides he continued remember 1 om As sure as you Leave 
Haves without some security from Mix, the bov s ruined he who 

mi 0 ht be a lor 1 if his mother had but Psha ’ never mind that 

bov will go on the roid as sure as mv names Wood Hes a Turpin 
cock in his eye, r v dear, — a regular Tsburn look He knows too 
manv of that sort already and is too fond of a bottle and a gul to 
lesist and be honest when it comes to the pinch 

“Its all true, said Mrs Hiye ‘Toms a high mettlesome 
fellow, and would no more mind a ride on Hounslow Heath thin he 
does a walk now m the Mall ’ 

“Do you want him hanged, my dear said Wood 
“ Ah, Doctor 1 

“It is a pity, and thats sure, concluded Mr W T ood, knocking the 
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ashes oat of his pipe, and closing this interesting conversation “It is 
a pit) that that old skinflint should be in the way of both v our fortune^ , 
and he about to fling >ou over, too ,H 

Mrs Catherine retired musing, is Mr Hillings hid previously 
done , i sweet smile of contentment lighted up the venerable features 
of Dortor Wood, and he walked abroad into the streets as happy a 
fellow as an\ in London 
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CHAPTER XII 

JR1V7 01 I VE YND PREPARES FOR DEATH 

ND to begin th s cl apter wc 
cannot do better than quote a 
part of a letter from M 1 Abbd 

0 Flaherty to Madame la 

Comtesse de \ at Paris — 

1 Madw — The little 
Arouet de \ oltaire who hath 
come ‘ hither to take a turn in 
England as I see b> the post 
of this morning hath brought 

1 le a charming pacquet from 
vour ladyships hands which 
ought to render a reasonable 
man happy but, alas makes 
y our slave miserable I th nk 
of dea Paris (and something 
more dear than all Paris ot 

v h ch M idm I mi n t vc 1 1 <_ to speak further) — I think of dear 
1 iris and find m\self 11 this dismal Vitehall where when the fog 
lears up I can catch a glimpse of muddy Thames, and of that fatal 
palace \\1 ch the kings of England have been obliged to exchange for 
y ur noble castle of Saint Germains that stands so stately by silver 
Seine Truly no bad bargain For my part I would give mv grand 
ambassadorial saloons, hangings, gildings, feasts, valets, ambassadors 
and all, for a bicoque m sight of the Thuillenes towers, or my little 
cell m the Irlandois 

* My last sheets ha\ e given you a pretty notion of our ambassador s 
public doings now for a pretty piece of priv ate scandal respecting 
that great man Figure to yourself, Madam, his Excellency is in 
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love actually in love, talking da) and night about a certain fair one 
whom he hath picked out of a gutter, who is well nigh fort? >ear 
old , who was his mistress when he was in England a captain of 
dragoons, some si\t) sevent), or a hundred >ears since who hatn 
had a son b> him moreover, a sprightly lad, apprentice to a tailor of 
eminence that has the honour of making his Evcellency’s breeches 
“ S nee one fatal night when he met this fair creature at a certain 
place of publique resort, called Mirylebone Gardens, our Cyrus hath 
been an altered creature Love hath mastered this brainless im 
bassador and his antics afford me food for peipetuil mirth He sit 
now opposite to meat a table inditing a letter to his Catherine ani 
cop>ing it from— what do >ou think 3 from the Grand C>rus / 
svl ar madam, that my haf>fiir sr i ml i l /> off y ) m thi hmi a 1 
ha t M) luart Un s a^o, an 1 1 be % \ou ti l tar in mind this f tzy iti / 

1 have just dictated to him the above tender words for our envov I 
need not tell >ou is not strong it writing or thinking 

“The fair Catherine I must tell vou is no less than a cirpcntei 
wife, a well to do bourgeois liun b it the Tv burn, or Gallows Road 
She found out her ancient lover verv soon after our irnval, and hatl 
i marvellous hankering to be a Counts lad> \ prut) little ere iturc 
is this Madam Catherine Billets breakfasts prett) walk? present 
of silks and satins pass dailv between the p ur but strange to sav 
the lad) is as virtuous as Diana md hath resisted all m) Count 
cajoleries hitherto The poor fellow told me, with tears in his eve 
that he believed he should have carried her by storm on the ver> fir t 
night of their meeting, but th it her son stepped into the way , and he 
or somebod) else hath been in the wa) ever since M id am will 
never appear alone I believe it is this wondrous chiatitv rf the lad) 
that has elicited this wondrous constanc) of the gci tlem in She i 
holding out for a settlement, who kn ws if no for a marr i., 3 Her 
husband, she sa)s is ailing her 1 \cr is fo 1 enc ugh and si t 1 crsclf 
conducts her negotiations as I must bonestl) own with a prett 
notion of diplomacy " 


This is the only part of the reverend gentlemans letter that 
directly affects this history The rest contains some scandal con 
cemmg greate personages about the court, a great share of abuse of 
the Elector of Hanover, and a prett) description of a boxing match at 
M{ f Figg’s ynpitheatre in Oxford Road, where John Wells, of 
Edmund iurv (as by the papers may be seen), master of the noble 
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science of self defence, did engage with I dward Sutton, of C ravesend, 
master of the «aid science , and the issue of the combat 

“N B — adds the Father, in a postscript — “ Monsieur I igue gives 
a ha»- to be cudgelled for before the Master mount and the whole of 
this fashionable information hath been given me by Monscigneui s son, 
Monsieur Billings, gar^on taiUeur , Chevalier de Galgenstein 

Mr Billings wis in fact, a frequent visitor at the Ambassadors 
house to whose presence he, by a general order was alwavs admitted 
As for the connection between Mrs Catherine and her former admirer 
the \bbt s history of it is perfectly correct, nor can it be said that 
this wretched womin whose tale now begins to weir a darker hue 
was m anything but rW faithless to her husband But she hated 
him longed to leave him, and Joved mother the end was coming 
quickly md even one of our unknowing actors and actresses were to 
l>e implic ite 1 more or less in the catastrophe 

It will be seen that Mrs ^at had followed pretty closely the 
injunctions of Mr Wood in regard to i\^r dealings with the Count 
who tt re\ more heart stricken and tender dadv as the completion of 
his wi les was dclaved, and his desues goaded bv contradiction 
I he \bbt has quoted one portion of 1 letter written bv him here is 
the ent ic perform in re extracted as the holv fither said chiefly fiom 
the 10m n c of the ( 1 md Cvius * — 

Unh tpp\ Mammii tax wit unjust Cuhhin^v 

M \l wi It mu needs be that 1 lou \ou better than anv cvei did, 
ince notw lthstai d ng y our inj isticc in calhn 0 me perfidious I lov e y ou 
n > less thin I did before On the contriry mv passion is so violtnt, 
md voui unjust accusition makes me so sensible of it that if you did 
1 ut know the resentments of mv soule vou would confess your selfe 
tl e most cruell md unjust woman in the woild 'Sou shall ere long, 
Madim see me it yourfeete, md as vou were mv fust passion, so 
ou will be my la t 

On my knees I will tell you, at the first handsom opportinitv 
that the grandure of mv passion can only be equalled bv your bciuty 
it hath dnven me to such a fatall necessity as that I cannot hide the 
misery which you have caused Sure, the hostil goddes hive, to 
plague me, ordayned that fatal marndge, by which you are bound to 
one so infinitly below you in degree Were that bond of ill omind 
Hymen cut in twayn witch binds you, I swear, Madam, tbit my 
happimss woulde be to offer you this hande, as I have mv haite long 
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agoe. And I praje >ou to beare in minde this declaration, which I 
here sign with my hande, and witch I pray you may one day be called 
upon to prove the truth on. Beleave me, Madam, that there is none 
:n the woild who doth more honor to your vertue than myselfe, nor 
who wishes jour happinesse with more zeal than — MAXIMILIAN. 

“ l'rom my lodgings in Whitehall, this 25th of February. 

“ To the imoniparablt Cot henna, th4.se , with a scat Lt saiUn ftettiioat." 

The Count had debated about the sentence promising marnage in 
event of Hayes’s death , but the honest Abbe cut these scruples \er> 
diort, by sa> mg, justly, that, because he w’rote in that manner, there 
was no need for him to act so , that he had better not sign and 
address the note in full ; and that he presumed his Lvceltency was 
not quite so timid as to fancy that the woman would follow him .ill 
the way to Germany, when his diplomatic duties would be ended ; 
they would soon. 

The receipt of this billet caused such a flush of jov and exultation 
to unhappy happy Mrs. Catherine, that Wood did not fail to remark 
it, and speedilj learned the contents of the letter. Wood had no need 
to bid the poor w r rctch guard it very carefullj it never fram that da> 
lorth left her , it was her title of nobility,— her pass to rank, wealth, 
happiness. She began to look down on her neighbours, her manner 
to her husband grew more than ordinarily scornful , the poor, vum 
wretch longed to tell her secret, and to take her place openly in the 
world. She a Countess, and Tom a Count’s son ! She felt that she 
should royally become the title 1 

About this time — and Hajes was very much frightened at the 
prevalence of the rumour — it suddenly began to be bruited about in 
his quarter that he was going to quit the country. The story was in 
everybody’s mouth ; people used to sneer, when he turned pale, and 
wept, and passionately denied it. It was said, too, that Mrs. Hayes 
was not his wife, but his mistress — e\erybody had this story, — his 
mistress, whom he treated most cruelly, and was about to desert. 
The tale of the blow which had felled her to the ground was known 
jn all quarters. When he declared that the woman tried to stab him, 
nobody believed him . the women said he would have been served 
right if she had done so. How had these stones gone abroad? “Three 
days more, and I will fly,” thought Hayes ; “ and the world may say 
what it pleases.” 

Ay, fool, fly — away so swiftly that Fate cannot overtake thee : hide 
ao cunningly that Death shall not find thy place of refuge ! 
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CHAPTER XIII 

I 11 \ ( \ I Iv I F \ k \ 1 ION FOR THE LVD 

H I reader doubtless cloth now 
partly understand what dark 
acts of conspiracy are begin- 
ning to gather around Mr 
Hayes , and possibly hath 
comprehended — 

1 That if the rumour was 
universally credited which de- 
clired that Mrs Catherine 
was only Hayes’s mistress, 
and not his wife, 

She might, if she so in- 
clined, man \ another person , 
md therein not injure her 
f une and excite \\ onderment, 
but actually add to her repu- 
tation. 

2 That if all the world did 
tcidfastly believe that Mr. Hayes intended to desert this woman, 

liter having cruellv maltreated her, 

The direction ihich his journey might take would be of no conse- 
quence , and he might go to Highgate, to Edinburgh, to Constan- 
tinople, nay, down a well, and no soul would caie to ask whither he 
had gone. 

These points Mr Hayes had not considered duly. The latter case 
had been put to him, and annoyed him, as we have seen , the former 
had actually been pressed upon him by Mrs. Hayes herself , who, m 
almost the only communication she had had with him since their last 
quarrel, had asked him, angrily, in the piesence of Wood and her son, 
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whether he hid dared to utter such lies, and how it came to pass that 
the neighbours looked scornfully at her, and av oidcd her ? 

To this charge Mr Haves pleaded, very meekly, that he was not 
guilty , and y aun^ Billinas, taking him bv the coll ir, and clinching 
his fist m his face, swore a dreadful oath thit he would have the life 
of him, if he dared abuse his mother Mrs II ives then spoke of the 
general report ibioad that he was going to desert her which, if he 
attempted to do \lr Billings vowed tint he would follow him to 
Jerusalem, and have his blood These threats, and the insolent lan 
guage of young Billings, rather calmed II ives than agitited him he 
longed to be on his lourney but lie begin to lnpc that no obstacle 
would be placed in the w i> of it For the first time since min\ davs, 
he began to enjo\ a feeling something ikin t > set ur t\, and cpuld look 
with tolerable confidence tow aids a comfortable completion of his own 
schemes of treason 

These points being dulv settled we are now arrived, () public at 
a point for which the authors soul hath been \ earning ever since this 
histor) commenced We arc now come, 0 critic, to a stage of the 
work when this talc begins to issumc an appearance so interesting 
horrific, that you must have a heart of stone it \ou are not interested 
by it O candid nd discerning reader, who ail 1 k of “ e hideous 
scenes of brutal bloodshed which hive of late come forth fiom pens 
of certain eminent wits,* if vou turn awav disgusted from the book, 
remember thit this passage huh not been written for >ou, or such as 
>ou, who have ..isle to Know ind hate the stvlc in which it hath been 
composed but f >r the p ibl c, which hath no such taste -for the 
public, which can patrom c fjur difleicnt representations of Jack 
Sheppard, — for the public, whom its liter ir\ pi > iders have gorged 
with blood and foul New b Uc h 1 b i^e, — an 1 to whom we poor 
ere itures, humbiv following it the t nl of our gre it high pnests and 
prophets of the press, may, as in dut> bo md, ofier some smill gift of 
ou r own a little mite truly, buf given with goo 1 will C ome up, then 
fair C itherinc, and brave Count , — appear gallant Brock, «xnd fiultless 
Billm b s —hasten hither, honest John Hr yes the former chapters 
tre bet flowers in which we have been decking you for the sacrifice 
Ascend to the altir, ve innocent lambs, and prep ire for the final act 
lo * the knife is sharpened, and the sacrificei ready Stretch your 
throats, sw-eet ones, — for the public is thirstv, and must have blood ’ 


* This was written 111 1S40 
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H \I 1 LR THE LAST 

HAT Mr Hayes hid some 
notion of the attic hment of 
Monsieur de Galgcnstcin for 
Ins wife is verv ccitain the 
min could not but perceive 
tint she was more gaily 
dit'.sed, ind moie frequently 
ibaent than usual and must 
hive been quite aware that 
from the day of the quarrel 
until the present period, 
Catherine had never ashed 
him for a shilling for the house 
expenses He had not the 
heirt to offer, however, nor, 
m truth, did she stem to re- 
member that money was due 
bhe received, in fact, many 
sums fi 0111 the tender Count Tom was likewise liberally provided by 
ihc s uni person l^e who was, moreover, continually sending presents 
of various hinds to the person on whom his affections were centred. 

One of these gifts was a hamper of choice mountain-wine, which 
had been some weeks in the house, and excited the longmg of Mr 
Hayes , who loved wine very much This liquor was genetally drank 
bv Wood and billings, who applauded it greatly , and many times, in 
passing through the bach-parlour, which he had to travel se in order ^o 
reach the stair, Hayes had cast a tender eye towards the drink , of 
which, had he dared, he would have partaken 

On the ist of March, in the year 1726, Mr. Hayes had gathered 
together almost the whole sum with which he intended to decamp , 
and having on that very day recovered the amount of a bill which he 
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thought almost nopeless, he returned home in tolerable good-humour 
and feeling, so near was his period of departure, something like 
security Nobod\ had attempted the least violence on him besides 
he was armed vw»h pistols, had his money in bills and a belt about 
his person, md rcilh reasoned with himself that there was no dangei 
for him to apprehend 

He entered the house about dusk, at five oc'ock Mrs Haye^ 
was absent with Mr Bfllmgs , onl\ Mr Wood was smoking, accord 
ing to hi 3 wont in the little back-parlour, md is Mi Hues passed 
the old gentleman addressed him in a friendly \oicc, and, wondering 
that he had beei such t stnngei, invited him to s t and take i glass 
of wine There was a light and i foreman in the shop , Mr Have 
gave his injunctions to that pci son, and saw no objection to Mr 
\\ ood s m\ itation. 

The conversion, at first 1 1 ttle stifi between the two gentlemen 
began speedilv to grow moie easv and confidential and so particu- 
lar!) bland and good-humoured was Mr or Doctor Wood, that his 
companion was quite caught, md sottened b> the charm of his 
manner , and the pair bee unc is good friends as in the former dav s 
of their intercourse 

“ I wish >ou would come down sometimes of evening,' quoth 
Doctor Wood , “for, though no book learned man, Mr Hayes, look 
you, you are a man of the world, and I can t abide the society of bovs 
There’s lorn, now, since this tiff with Mrs Cat, the scoundrel plav 
the Grand 'luik here ' I he pan of eni, betwixt them, hive 
completely gotten the uppei hind of you Confess that you are 
beaten, Master Hayes, and don t like the boy ” 

“ No more I do, said Haves “ and that s the truth on’t A man 
doth not like to have his wife s sms flung in h & face, nor to be per 
petually bullied m his own house bv such a fiery sj-uig as that ’ 

“ Mischief, sir, — mischief onlv, said W ood “’tis the fun of youtn, 
sir, and will go off as age comes to the lid Bad as you may tlunl 
him — and he is as skittish and fierce, sure enough, as a young colt- 
there is good stuff in him , and though he hath, or fancies he hath, 
the right to abuse every one, by the Lord he w ill let none others do 
so ' Last week, now, didn’t he tell Mrs Cat that you served her right 
in the last beating matter’ and weren’t they coming to knives, just as 
in your case’ By my faith, they were. Ay, and at the ‘Braund’s 
Head,’ when some fellow said that you were a bloody Bluebeard, and 
would murder your wife, stab me if Tom wasn’t up in an instant and 
knocked the fellow down for abusing of you !” 
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The first of these stories was quite true ; the second was only a 
charitable invention of Mr. Wood, and employed, doubtless, for the 
amiable purpose of bringing the old and young men together. The 
scheme partially succeeded , for, though Hayes was not so far molli- 
fied towards Tom as to entertain any affection for a young man whom 
lie had cordially detested ever since he knew him, yet he felt more at 
case and cheeiful regarding himself - and surely not without reason 
While indulging in these benevolent sentiments, Mrs. Catherine and 
her son arrived, and found, somewhat to their astonishment, Mr 
Hayes seated in the back-parlour, as in former times ; and they were 
invited by Mr. Wood to sit down and drink. 

Wc have said that certain bottles of mountam-wine were presented 
bv the Count to Mrs Catherine : these w-ere, at Mr. Wood’s sugges- 
tion, produced , and Hayes, who had long been coveting them, was 
charmed to have an opportunity to drink his fill He forthwith began 
bragging of his great powers as a drinker, and vowed that he could 
manage eight bottles without becoming intoxicated. 

Mr. Wood grinned strangely, and looked in a peculiar way at Tom 
Hillings, who grinned too Mrs. Cat’s eyes were turned towards the 
ground ; but her face was deadly pale. 

The party began drinking. Hayes kept up his reputation as a 
toper, and sw-allow-ed one, two, three bottles w ithout w incing. He giew 
talkative and merry, and began to sing songs and to cut jokes ; at 
which Vt'ool laughed hugely, and Hillings after him. Mrs Cat could 
not laugh ; but sat sdent. What ailed her ' Was she thinking of the 
Count ? .She had been with Max that day, and had promised him, for 
the next night at ten, an interview near his lodgings at Whitehall. 
It was the first time that she would see him alone They were to 
meet ('not a -very cheerful place for a love-tryst) at St. Margaret's 
churchyard, near Westminster Abbey. Of this, no doubt. Cat was 
thinking , but what could she mean by w-hispering to Wood, “ No, no ’ 
for God’s sake, not to-night ' ’’ 

“ She means are to have no more liquor,” said Wood to Mr. 

1 1 ayes ; who heard this sentence, and seemed rather alarmed. 

u That’s it,— no more liquor,” said Catherine, eagerly , “you have 
had enough to-night. Go to bed, and lock your door, and sleep, Mr. 
Hayes.” 

“ But I say I’ve not had enough drink ' ” screamed Hayes ; “ Tm 
good for five bottles more, and wager I will drink them too.” 

“ Done, for a guinea ! ” said Wood. 

“ Done, and done ! ” said Billings. 
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“Be you quiet ' ’ growled Haves, scowling at the lad ‘‘I will 
unnk whht T please, and isk no counsel of yours " And he muttered 
some more cursis gnnst voung Billings, which showed what his 
feelings weie tow ml- his wifes son , and which the latter, for a won- 
der, onh re cned will 1 scornful smile, and a knowing look it Wood 

Well' the iuc c\tr i bottles weie brought, and drank by Mr Hayes, 
and seasoned bv mini songs fiom the rtiutil of Mr Thomas I) Urfev 
and others 1 he thief put of the t ilk ind merriment was on Hayes s 
patt is, indeed w is natural, for, while he drank bottle ifter bottle 
ol wine, thw other two gentlemen confined themselves to sm ill beer, 
both pleidm^ illntss is an cm use for their sobriety. 

And now might we depict with much accuracv, the course of Mr 
lines s intox.cition s it rose fiom the merriment of the three 
bot’le point to the madness of the four — from the uproanous qu irrel- 
somencss of the si\th bottle to the sicklv stupidity of the sc\eoth , but 
we ''re desirous of bring ng this t ile to a conclusion ind must 
pretermit all i onsidcr i ion of a subject so curious, so instructive, 
in 1 so delightful Suthcc it to siv, as a matter of lnstorv tint 
Mr Haves did i^tuil’v drink seven bottles of mount un w ne ind 
th it Mr Thon as Iullings went to the ‘ Bi.amds Head, in bond 
s icet, and pi 1 ise 1 mother, which Hayes likewise dr.f ik 

7 hat 11 do’ ‘Lid Mr Wood to young Billings, and thev led 
Haves up to bed whithei, in truth, he was unable to w ilk hu iscif 


Mrs Spring nt, the lodger, came down to ask what the noise w is 
“’7 is only Tom Billings making mem with some friends from the 
countrv,’’ answered Mrs Haves , whereupon Springatt retired, and 
the house was quiet 


Some scuffling and stamping was heard about eleven o clock 


***** 

After they had seen Mr Hayes to bed, Billings remembered that 
he had a parcel to carry to some person in the neighbourhood of the 
Strand ; and, as the night was remarkably fine, he and Mr Wood 
agreed to walk together, and set forth accordingly. 
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[Here follows a description of the Tiivmfs at Mu nk in m a fine 
historical style , with an account of Lambeth, Westminster, tht Savoy 
Baynard s Castle Arundel House, the Xemj le , of Ol 1 L md >n Iin ige with 
its twenty arches, “on which be h nises budded, so that it sccmeth lather a 
eontmuall street than a bridge ’ of Ilanksi le and tin “(ilile” and the 
“ 1 ortunc ’ 1 lieatre efthe ferric across the rivci and of the pnatcs wh 
infest the sime, — nameh tmklermcn petermen hebbermen trawlermen cf 
the fleet tf bargee that la\ at the Sav »v slips and of thi long lines of slim 
wherries sleeping n tl e riser 1 anks and basking an l shining in the mojn 
bcims A ''onibal in the riser i>» descnbed, that take [lace between the 
crews jf a tinklcrman boat an 1 the watei bailifT s Sh mling Ins war cry, 

‘ St M iry Over) i h r s us% the w iter bailiff sj rung at the tht oat of the 

tinklcrman raj tain The crews f b th vessels, as if aw tic tint the struggle 
of tin n chief w til decide the c mtest eta cd ho tililic and awaited on 
then its} eetive i > | the is te f the death shock It was n3t ljng coming 
“ \ iel I 1 g sai l the water 1 ailifT 1 he tinkle rqaan could not answer, — for 
hi throat wa gra j e 1 t tight m the ir in clench of tile citv champion , but 
drawing hi smekiisnee 1 e plunged it seven time-, in the bailiffs chest still 
the latter fell not file tie tli rattle gur s le ] in the throat f his opponent , 
hi aim fell heavily to his il 1 oot t f t, each stan ling at the i le of his 

1 l 1 the tw 1 \ m n th i t l ' t i In the name of St 

C 1 m nt Dane i 1 tl e m le i ‘give w^v, my men ind thru ting 
f iwai 1 1 is lnller 1 ( even fi.il 1 ni to nchly dee nated w lth velvet an l br iss 
n 1 ti 1 having the e tv aim ai^cnf a i b ulcs an l m tie hi t quarter 

a dagger hsj lave 1 I tl e ), he ll m t l lull 1 iman 1 t awa\ from 

hi vv ■ an l t i 111 fthciajl n j lun^ 1 down lown down, 
de wi l i tl e nf l in 1 1 win 

\(l tl i I 11 w le ej 1 I make 11a lie juanel at the do r 
(fa l v ii vl 1 I s he Tl n tl \ ti i ut t 1 Stella an 1 \ anessa 

wh 1 iv e f 11 we I S\ It h thei , win l the a t ef eilug Oullivei 
i lavel t f a\ \ 1 ll 1 n t 1 1 n 1 l I l 1 I | e Tw lellows aie sut ng 
lu 11 in^ n 1 i a lwiy t f tl m 1 1 llmg fl in b a \] cnee 

lie 1 tl li \ ilia tl a th e tw v u b men vveie — SiviuJJ insvi 

in 1 / i t a J 


M 
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I 11 ^1 s did no,. ioin the 
f m 1\ the nc vt cl u and it 
j i ill it the. previous 
• c > c ill Ik n w i not 
un d u Sic foi \\ lie i Mrs 
I i i i o 1 \\ mil lor 

t M \\ (ic 1 1 i'ed th it 
1 c h 1 1 one iway with- 
i wng whither he \v is 
be i 1 >r how lon^ he nujit 
be ib ent Hc^ onh sud in 
rithi- i sulh\ tone tint he 
sh i Id prob ibl\ pa s the 
n^ht at i friend’s house 
“1 or mv pirt, I know of no 
friend he huh, added Mr 
Wood, “and pn\ hciven 
th it he mu not think of 
deserting his poor wik , v hom he hath beVen nil ill used so alrrad) ’ ' 
In this prayer Mrs Springatt joined , and •* j these two woithv people 
parted 

What business Pilings w is abou’ cinnol be sud, but he was 
i his night bound tow irds Mary VI >ne 1 nlds, as he was the night 
betore for the Sirind and Westminster ind alth )u^h the night w is 
\er\ stormy ind run\, ^ the pievious cvcnng hid been tine, old 
Wood good nituiedly resolved upon lccompanung him, and forth 
they sallied to, ether 

Mrs Catherine, too, had hey business, is we have seen , but this 
was of a very delicate nature At nine o’clock, she had an 
appointment with the Count , and faithfully, by that hour, had 
found her way to Saint Margarets churchyard, near Westminster 
Abbey, where she awaited Monsieur de Galgenstem. 
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The spot was convenient, being very lonely, and at the same time 
close to the Count's lodgings at Whitehall His Excellency came, 
but somewhat after the hour ; for, to say the truth, being a 
freethinker, he had the most firm belief in ghosts and demons, and 
did not care to pace a churchyard alone. He was comforted, 
therefore, when he saw a woman muffled in a cloak, who held out 
her hand to him at the gate, and said, “ Is that you ?” He took her 
hand, — it was very clammy and cold ; and at her desire he bade his 
confidential footman, who had attended him with a torch, to retire, 
and leave him to himself. 

The torch-bearer retired, and left them quite in darkness ; and 
the pair entered the little cemetery, cautiously threading their way 
among the tombs. They sat down on one, underneath a tree it 
seemed to be ; the wind was very cold, and its piteous howling 
was the only noise that broke the silence of the place. Catherine’s 
teeth were chattering, for all her wraps ; and when Max drew her 
close to him, and encircled her waist with one arm, and pressed her 
hand, she did not repulse him, but rather came close to him, and with 
her own damp fingers feebly returned his pressure. 

The poor thing was very wretched and weeping. She confided 
to Max the cause of her grief. She was alone in the world, — alone 
and penniless. Her husband had left her; she had that very day 
received^ a letter from him which confirmed all that she had 
suspecied so long. He had left her, carried away all his property, 
and would not return ! 

If we say that a selfish joy filled the breast of Monsieur de 
Galgenstein, the reader will not be astonished. A heartless 
libertine, he felt glad at the prospect of Catherine’s ruin ; for he 
hoped that necessity would make her his own. He clasped the 
poor thing to his heart, and vowed that he would replace the 
husband she had lost, and that his fortune should be hers 

“ Will you replace him ? ” said she. 

“ Yes, truly, in everything but the name, dear Catherine ; and 
when he dies, I swear you shall be Countess of Galgenstein.” 

“ Will you swear ?” she cried, eagerly. 

“ By everything that is most sacred : were you free now, I 
would ” (and here he swore a terrific oath) “ at once make you mine.” 

We have seen before that it cost Monsieur de Galgenstein 
nothing to make these vows. Hayes was likely, too, to live as long 
as Catherine — as long, at least, as the Count’s connection with her ; 
but he was caught in his own snare. 
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She took his hand and kissed it repeatedly, and bathed it in her 
tears, and pressed it to her bosom. M Max,” she said, " I am free ! 
Be mine, and I will love you as I have done for years and years.” 

Max started back. “ What, is he dead ? ” he said. 

« No, no, not dead : but he never was my husband.” 

He let go her hand, and, interrupting her, said sharply, 11 Indeed, 
madam, if this carpenter never was your husband, I see no cause 
why / should be. If a lady, who hath been for twenty years the 
mistress of a miserable country boor, cannot find it in her heart to 
put up with the protection of a nobleman — a sovereign’s representa- 
tive — she may seek a husband elsewhere ! ” 

11 1 was no man’s mistress except yours,” sobbed Catherine, wring- 
ing her hands and sobbing wildly ; “ but, O heaven ! I deserved this. 
Because I was a child, and you saw, and ruined, and left me — 
because, in my sorrow and repentance, I wished to repair my crime, 
and was touched by that man's love, and married him— because he 
too deceives and leaves me— because, after loving you — madly loving 
you for twenty years— I will not now forfeit your respect, and degrade 
myself by yielding to your will, you too must scorn me ! It is too 
much — too much — O heaven ! ” And the wretched w^man fell back 
almost fainting. 

Max was almost frightened by this burst of sorrow' on her part, and 
was coming forward to support her ; but she motioned him away, and, 
taking from her bosom a letter, said, “If it were light, you could see, 
Max, how cruelly I have been betrayed by that man who called 
himself my husband. Long before he married me, he was married to 
another. This woman is still living, he says ; and he says he leaves me 
for ever.” 

At this moment the moon, which had been hidden behind 
Westminster Abbey, rose above the -ast black mass of that edifice, 
and poured a flood of silver light upon the little church of St. 
Margaret’s, and the spot where the lovers stood. Max was at a little 
distance from Catherine, pacing gloomily up and down the flags. She 
remained at her old position at the tombstone under the tree, or 
pillar, as it seemed to be, as the moon got up. She was leaning 
against the pillar, and holding out to Max, with an arm beautifully 
white and rounded, the letter she had received from her husband : 
“ Read it, Max,” she said : “ I asked for light, and here is heaven’s 
own, by which you may read.” 

But Max did not come forward to receive it. On a sudden his 
face assumed a look of the most dreadful surprise and agony. He 
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stood still, and stared with wild eves starting from their sockets, he 
ttired upwards, at a point seemingly above Catherines head At 
] 1st he raised up his hnger slowh, and said, " Look Cat— i/u head — 
/ luad ' Then uttering a horrible laugh, he fell down gro\elling 
mong the stones, gibbering and writhing in a fit of epileps\ 

Catherine started lorward and looked up She had been standing 
1 r U nst a post, not 1 tree— the moon was shining full on it now ; and 
<n the summit, strmgely distinct, and smiling ghastly, was a livid 
human lie id 

I lie wiel lied worn in fled— she d ired look no more \nd some 
urs ifttrw ird when alauned b\ the Counts continued absence, 
1 out dent 1 il se ivant came back to seek for him in the church) ard, 
< w is found -lilting on the fligs, st iring full at the head, and 
m^hin n 1 tilkin^ O it wildlv, and nodding at it He w is taken 
p ih'pdi-is idiot mil s > lived foi veirs and vears , clanking the 
h un md m aning mdtr the 1 ish and howling through long nights 
\ lu.11 ilie m ) m peeied thiou^h the bais of his solitary cell, and he 
1 uued br< f ice in the straw 


Til's* the mm dn is out’ \nd having indulged himself in a 
chaj tu of he un iinist wntin the uither hig c the attention of the 
1 litisli ]> bli t v\ u 1 it humblv 1 onceiv in., that it possesses some 

< 1 those pc 11 111 n ei Ls v huh hive icnleied the fine writing in other 

ch ipiu oi the work of olhei authors so f imous 

\\ ithout bnggin„ at ill, let us 11st point out the chief claims of 
the abeve pie ism„ p eie of composition In the first place, it is 
jHifctth stilted and unn iti 1 il the di il >_,uc ind the sentiments being 
itfullv 111 in cd so as to le as stron^ and mijestir as possible 

Our deir Cat is I ut a jnoi, lllitei ite country wench, who has come 

fiom cutting hir husband s thioit and vet, see ’ she talks and looks 
1 ke a tragedv princess, who is sutler ing in the most virtuous blank 
verse This is the pioper end of fiction, and one of the greatest 
tnumphs that a novelist can achieve for to make people sympathize 
with virtue is 1 vulgar trick that any common fellow can do, but 
it is not everybody who car tike a scoundrel, and cause us to weep 
aid whimper ovci him as though he were a very saint Give a 
y oung lady of five y ears old a skein of silk and a brace of netting- 
needles, and she will in a short time turn you out a decent silk purse 
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—anybody can ; but try her with a sow’s ear, and see whether she 
can make a silk purse out of that . That is the work for your real 
great artist ; and pleasant it is to see how many have succeeded in 
these latter days. 

The subject is strictly historical, as any one may sec by referring 
to the Daily Post of March 3, 1726, which contains the following 
paragraph • — 

“ Yesterday morning, early, a man's head, that by the freshness of it 
seemed to have been newly cut otT from the body, having its own hair 
on, was found by the river's side, near Millbank, \\ estminster, and was 
afterwards exposed to public new in St. Margaict s churchyard, where 
thousands of people have seen it : but none < ould tell who the un- 
happy person was. much less who committed such a horrid and 
barbarous action. There are various con lectures relating to the 
deceased ; but there being nothing certain, we omit them. The head 
was much hacked and mangled in the cutting off.’’ 

The head which caused such an impiession upon Monsieur t’e 
Galgenstein was, indeed, once on the shoulders of Mr. John Haws, 
who lost it under the following circumstances. We have seen hew 
Mr. Hayes was induced to drink. Mr. Hayes having been encouraged 
in drinking the wine, and growing very merry therewith, he sang anl 
danced about the room: but his wife, fearing the quantity he had 
drunk would not have the wished-for effect on him, she sehl aw. y 
for another bottle, of which he drank also. This effectually answcrc l 
their expectations ; ;.nd Mr. Hayes became thereby intoxicated, and 
deprived of his understanding. 

He, however, made shift to get into the other room, and, throwing 
himself upon trie bed, fell asleep; upon which Mrs. Haves reminded 
them of the affair in hand, and told them that was the* most proper 
juncture to finish the business.* 

# * • * * 

Ring, ding, ding! the gloomy green curtain diops, the dramatis 

* The description of the murder ami the execution of the culprits, which 
here follows in the original, was taken from the newspapers of the day. 
Coining from such a source they have, as may he imagined, no literary meut 
whatever. The details of the crime are simply horrible, without one touch of 
even that sort of romance which sometimes gives a little dignity to murder. 
As such they prerisely suited Mr. Thackeray’s purpose at the time— which 
whs to show the real manners and customs of the Sheppards and Turpins who 
were then the popular heroes of fiction. But now-a-days there is no suck 
purpose to serve, and therefore these too literal details are omitted. 
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pcisoncF arc dulv disposed of, the nimble candle snuffers put out the 
lights, and the audience goctli pondering home If the critic take the 
pains to ask why the author, who hath been so diffuse in describing 
the cirlv and fabulous acts of Mrs Citheuncs existence, should so 
hurry off the catastrophe where i deal of the very finest writing might 
have been employed, Solomons replies th it the ‘ ordmarv 1 narrative 
is fir more emph itic than any composition of lus own could be, with 
ill the ihclorical gr ces which lie mi 0 lit employ Mr Arams trial, as 
tiken b\ tlie penny a liners of those diys hid ilw iys interested him 
mt re thin the lengthened uid poetic ll leport which an eminent 
no\cli t has given of the s unc Mr Turpins idventures are more 
instructive and i^reciblc to him m the account of the Newgate 
Pin Jirh thin in the lc lined \insworths‘ Hit r iphical Dictionary 
And as he believes th it the piofcssion il gentlemen who are employed 
to invest such heroes with the rew irds th it their 0 reat actions merit, 
will h c thiou^li the cetemony of the grind ccrdonivith much more 
act nr u y and dc pitch th i i c in bt sh wn b\ the most distinguished 
am iteur in like m it nor 1 i tin 1 th it the 1 istt ry t 1 such lm cstituies 
shoul 1 be written by p c j Ie dire tlv concerned and not bv admiring 
persons without, wh > mu t be i n 11 t of m niv of the scciets of 

ketch rift Me very much ck ul t if Milt an h mself could make i 

dtscnj Lion of m c\ec ltion li ilf s i h ri 1 i the simj le In c in the 
Dai y f \ * of i hu i lie 1 in 1 ten veu sin e th it naw lies before us — 
“hcrrl eh wie lmcisun [ i — bi ^1 t m 1 clem is on the day of 
publieatic n Ihml (fit it Ins been icul by I elinda it her toilet, 

scinnel it 1 utt ns in 1 \ ill sneue l it by wits, tailed of in 

pah e mil cell ^rs by i 1 u v rice n ^ , led heels, hoops, 

pitchc md ii s of dl y u ctv i bi y i e tint lnth long since 

plunge 1 md v unshed in the ui f itnomibl ^ulf tnvuds yylncli we 

mu h so biiskly 

Whcic uc they 3 “ \tfli\it Deus — and they ire gone* Hark’ 

is not the same \ md r inn^ still th shall sweep us down ? and 

yonder stands the compositor at his types who shall put up i pretty 
paragriph some day ta s ly how, } t t ? f n it his house m (jrosvenoi 
Square, or ‘ \t Botany Bay, universdly lc^retted,’ died So and 
So Into whit profound moralities is the paragraph concerning Mis. 
C ithenne s burning leading us * 

Ay, truly, and to th it very point have we wished to come, for, 
having finished our delectable meal, it behoves us to say a word or 
two by way of grace at its conclusion, and be hetrtily thankful that it 
is over. It has been the writers object carefully to exclude fiom his 
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drama (except in two vers insignificant instances — mere walking- 
gentlemen parts an\ chanctcis but those of scoundrels of the very 
highest degree Tint he his not altogether failed in the object he 
had m view, is endent from some ncwspiper critiques* which he 
has had the good fortune to see , and which abuse the tale of 
“Catheiine’ as one of the dullest, most \ulgir ind immoral works 
extant It i highh ^ratifwng to the uithor to hnd that such opinions 
are abroad ai the\ connnee him that the taste foi Newgate literiture 
ii on the wane and that when the public critic has right down un- 
disguised immoralitv set before him the honest creituie is shotked 
it it as he should lie ard cm declare his mdignition in good round 
terms of abuse The chiruteis of the tale ar immoral, and no 
doubt of it but the writer humbh hopes the end is not so The 
public was, in ojr n ti n t ) ed and po smed b\ the prevailing style 
of li erar\ practice, ind i wi nccessin *o idm nister some medicine 
that would produce i wholesome niu ci and ifterw uds bring about 
a more healihv habit 

And thank hci\cn tl is cruet / xs been produced in verv nnny 
nstances, and th it the (_ ltherinc cathartic has a te most einra 
cioush The author h beer pleased at the disgust which,, his work 
has excited and h i w it he 1 with bene\olent carefulness the wry f ices 
that have been m tde b manv of the patients wh i hue sw ill awed the 
-dose Solomons remembers, it the establishment in 1 n hin I anc 
where he had the honoui of receiving lus edu ition there used to be 
administered to the bovs a ieitain c ugh medicine, wh ch w s so ex 
ccssivelv igrecable that ill the la Is longed it hue coldi in order to 
1 irake of the remedy Some of our pjpul ir novelists h ve ompounded 
their drugs mas mil ir way, and mule them so pal it ible thit a public, 
once healthv and honest, has been will nigh poisoned b\ their wares 
Solomons denes anv one to sav the like of h itself — that lus doses 
have been as pleasant as champ i„nc, ai d l is pills as sweet as barley- 
sugar , — it has bten his attempt tc make vice to ippear entirely 
vicious and m those instances where lie hath occasionally introduced 
somethin b like virtje, to mike the sham as evident as possible, and* 
not allow the meanest cap i city a single chance to mist ike it 

And what his been the consequence ? That wholesome nausea 
which it has been h s good fortune to create wherever he has been 
allowed to practise in his humble circle 

Has any one thiown away a halfpenny worth of sympathy upon any 
person mentioned m this history ? Surely no But abler and more 
famous men than Solomons hav e taken a different plan , and it 
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■becomes e\ery man in his vocation to cry out against such, and expose 
their errors as best he may 

Labouring under such ideas, Mr Isiac Solomons, junior, produced 
the romance of Mrs Cat, and confesses himself completely happy to 
hive brought it to a conclusion His poem ma\ be dull — ay, and pro- 
fa ibly is The greit Bhckmore, the great Dennis the great Spiat, 
the gieit Pomfret not to mention great men of our own time— hue 
thev not also been dull, and had prettv reputations too ? Be it granted, 
Solomons u dull, but don t attack his moialitv , he humbly submits 
that, in his poem, no mm sh ill nustikc virtue foi vice, no man shall 
allow 1 single sentiment of pitv or admiration to enter his bosom for 
an\ character of the piece it being fiom beginning to end, a scene of 
unnnxed rise ah L\ performed l>\ person who never deviate into good 
feeling And ilthou^h lie cloth not pictcnd to cqu il the grcil modem 
authors, v horn he h ith mentioned, in wit or dcscnptivc power , yet, in 
the point ( f mor il he 11 cekly bcl eve^ th it he h is been their superior , 
feeling the t ieitcst chs^u t f n the cl u icteis he describes, and using 
lus hun blc. endcuour to c uise the public aDo to hate them 

/Jet surety r Lih , fauna 1 1S40 
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THE RA VENS WING. 

CHAPTER I 

WHICH IS ENTIRri \ INTRODLCTORV— CONTAINS AN ACCOUNT OF 
MISS CRIMI HER SLllOrs, AND HER PAMIL\ CIRCLE. 

N a certain quiet and seques- 
tered nook of the retired village 
of London— perhaps m the 
neighbourhood of Berkeley 
Square, or at any rate some- 
where near Burlington Gar- 
dens— there was once a house 
of entertunment called the 
“ Bootjack Hotel 1 Mr Crump, 
the lindlord, had, in the out 
set of life, performed the duties 
of boots in some inn even 
more frequented th in his ow n, 
and, fai from being ashamed 
of his origin, as many persons 
arc in the day s of their pros- 
perity, had thus solemnly re- 
corded it o\er the hospitable gate of his hotel 

Crump married Miss Budge, so well known to the admirers of the 
festive dance on the other side of the water as Miss Delaney ; and 
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the> had one daughter, named Morguna, lftcr that celebrated part in 
the “ Fort v Thieves 7 which Miss budge j li formed with unbounded 
applause both at the “ burrev 7 and “ I he 'U ells Mis Crump sat m 
a little bar, profusely orivunen*ed with ]>i lures of the dancers of all 
ages, front Hillisberg, Rose, 1 arisot, who plud the light finlastic toe 
in 1805, down to the Svlphides of our d l\ Ihere w is m the collection 
a charming portn.it cf herself, done 1 n 1)c \\ ldc , she was in the 
dress of Murgnm ind in the act of p >unng to \u> slow music, a 
quantiti of boiling oil into one of the font ] irs In tins sinctu ir\ she 
sat, with blick c\cs, hlich h or t purple f ice and a tml in, and 
morning, noon, or right, isvoi weir in o the puliui f the h itel, 
there w is Mrs Crump taking tti w th 1 little s unci iin h in 1 1 >okiiig 

at the 1 1 hions or rc ulin r Cun lerluuls In h iheUie J The 
Sundii\ 7 tm w is her j iper, f r slic \o ed the 1 f * tl it journal 
which is t iken in by most lidics of her jii ifcs^ion 1 be \ i lg ir and 
Radical, and loved the thcttricil goss { m wJ 1 h lie otiiu 1 ter ntned 
joum il abounds 

The fact is, that the ‘ Kov il L » » p k huh 1 humble u is a 
very genteel house 1 d a ver little per 111 it w uld induce dr 
Crump, as he looked it his own d or in the un 1 tell \o* that he 
Ind himself once dr iwn >tf with th 1 \tr\ 1 c 01 k the ti p boots of 
His Royal Highness the I rmee of \\ lies ind tm first h entleman in 
Lurope. While, then, the houses of 011101111111111* in the neighbour- 
hood were loud in their pretcided liberal politics, the ‘ biotjack" 
stuck to the good old Conscn ltive line, and was only frequented by 
such persons as were of th it way of thinking There were two 
p irluurs, much accustomed, one for the gentlemen o f the shoulder- 
knot, who came from the houses of then cmpl \cr hard b> , another 
for some 1 gents who used the euse is M s Crump would say 
(heaven bless her ’ in her simple Coekni u di ileet, and who formed a 
little club there. 

I forgot to sa\ that while Mrs C w ib ippmg her eternal tea or 
washing up her endless blue chin 1, you might often hear Miss Mor- 
giana employed at the little red-silk cottage piano, singing, ‘ Come 
where the haspens quiver,” or “Bonny lad, march over hill and 
furrow,” or “ My art and lute,” or any other popular piece 6f the day 
And the dear girl sung with very considerable skill too, for she had a 
fine loud voice, which if not always in tune, made up for that defect 
by its great energy and activ ity , and Morgiana was not content with 
singing the mere tune, but gave every one of the roulades, flourishes, 
and ornaments as she heard them at the theatres by Mrs. Humby, 
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Mrs. Waylett, or Madame Vcstris. The girl had a fine black e>e like 
her mamma, a grand enthusiasm for the stage, as every actors child 
will have, and, if the truth must be known, had appeared many and 
many a time at the thcitrc in C ithcrine Street, in minor pirK hrst, 
and then m Little Tickle, in Desdemona, in Rosma, and in Miss 
I notes pirt where she used to dince I have not the name to my 
hind but think it is Davidson four times in the week, at least, her 
mothe i and she used to sail off at night to some place of publir 
i misuncnt, for Mrs Crump had a mysterious acquaintance with all 
>r t of the Uncal person iges , and the g Ltes of hei old haunt “The 
Well of the “ r obo ir b by the kind permission of Mrs D vidgej, 
i iv, of the * I anc md the “ M irket themselves flew open bcfoic her 
4 ( >per scsunc as the lobbci* door did to her colic igue, All Luba 
i oinli i kle in the opei itie piece in which she was so fimous. 

beer w is Mr Trumps bevengc, divers Tied b\ a little gin, in the 
e enin^s and little need be sud of this gentleman except that he 
d sc h irged lus duties lie n >ur iblv , md idled the president s chair at 
the ru ] as completely as u mild possibiv be tilled , for he could not 
even su in it in lus greet cent so ac uatelv w is the seit adapted to 
him His wife i id duiglitei perh ijis, thought somewhat slightingly 
c<- lum, for he hi i no liter irv tiste^ ind hid never been it a theatre 
s i e he took his b- dc from or e He w is valet to Lc rel SI ipper at 
the time, lid *.erta n t is th P his loielship set him up in the “ Boot- 
lick,” and th it st rrics / li been told But what are such to vou or 
me ? Let bvgones be Intones Mrs Crump was quite as honest as 
her neighbours, and Miss hid 500/ to be paid down on the day of 
her wedding 

Those who know the habits of the British tradesman are aware 
that he his gregarious propensities like any lord in the land , that he 
1 ncs a joke, tint he is not iverse to 1 [lis^ , that after the day s toil 
lie is happv to consort wrh men of lus degree , and that as society is 
1 >t so fir advanced among us as to allow him to enjoy the comforts 
if splendid club h ruses, which are open to many persons with not a 
tenth part of his pecunuarv me ms, he meets his friends in the cosy 
tavern pailour, where 1 neat smded floor, a large Windsor chair, and 
a glass of hot something and water, make him as happy as any of the 
clubmen in their magnificent s doons 

At the “Bootjack” was, is we have said, a very genteel and 
select society, called the “ Kidney Club,” from the fact that on 
Siturday evenings a little graceful supper of broiled kidneys was 
usually discussed by the members of the club. Saturday was their 
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grand night , not but thit thev met on ill other nights in the week 
when inclined for festivit) and indeed some of them could not come 
on Saturda\s m the summer, having elegant villas in the suburbs, 
where they passed the s x-and thirty hours of recreation that are 
happily to be found at the end of ever) week. 

There was Mr Balls, the great grocer of South Audley Street, 
a warm man who, they sa\, had his '•oooo / Jack Snaffle, of the 
mews hard b\ a capital fellow for » song Clinker the ironmonger 
all married gentlemen and in the best line of business Tressle the 
undertaker fiLc No liveries were admitted into the room, as may 
be imagined but one or two select butlers and major domes joined 
the circle for the persons compisin b it knew ver> well how important 
it w as to be on b ood tei ms with these gentlemen ind mAn> a time 
my lords account wouP never have been pid and mv lad) s large 
order never have been gn cn but for the conversati >n wh rh took place 
at the ‘ Bootjack ” and the friendly intercourse s lbs sting between all 
the members of the societv 

The tiptop men rf the societv were two bachelors and two 
as fashionable tradesmen a an) n the to n Mr Wo lse>, from 
Stultzs, of the fam 1 ho ise of Linscv \\ oolsev and*Co of Con 
duit Street Tailors , and Mr I glantire 'he celebrated perruquier 
and perfumer of 1 ond Street whose .so ips, razors and patent 
ventilating scalps are known throughout Furope Lmse) the senior 
partner of the tailors f rm had his handsome mansion in Regents 
Park, drove his buggv ind did little more than lend his 1 ame to the 
house Woolse) lived n it was the working man of the firm ind it 
was said that his cut was as magnificent as that or anv man in the 
profession Woolsey and Eglantine were rivals in man) wa)s — 
rivals in fashion, rivals in wit, and above a’l mi's for the hand of 
an amiable young lad) whom we have ilready mentioned the dark 
eyed songstress Morgiana Crump i hey were both desperately in 
love with her, that .was the truth and each m the ab cnce of the 
other abused his rival heartil) Of the ha r dresser \\ oolsey said 
that as for T glantme being his real name it was all his Mr \\ oolse) s) 
$ye that he was in the hands of the Jews and h s stock and grand 
shop eaten up by usjr> And with re fa ard to Woolse), Lglantine 
remarked, that his pretence of being descended from the Cardinal 
was all nonsense that he was a partner, certainly, in the firm, but 
had only a sixteenth share , and that the firm could never get their 
moneys in, and hid an immense number of bad debts in their books 
As is usual; there was a great deal of truth and a great deal of malice 
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in these tales ; however, the gentlemen were, take them all in all, it 
a very fashionable way of business, and had their claims to Miss 
Morgiana’s hand backed by the parents Mr. Crump was a partisan 
of the tailor , while Mrs C was a strong advocate for the claims of 
the enticing perfumer 

Now, it was a curious fact, that these two gentlemen were each in 
n^cd of the others services— Woolsey being afflicted with premature 
baldness, or some other necessity for a wig still more fatal — Eglantine 
being a ver> fat man, who required much art to make his figure at all 
decent He wore a brown frock coat and frogs, and attempted b> all 
sorts of contrivances to hide his obesity , but Woolsey’s remark, that, 
dress as he would, he would always look like a snob, and that there 
was onl\ one man m I ngland who could make a gentleman of him, 
went to the perfumers soul , and if there was one thing on earth he 
longed foi (not including the hand of Miss Crump), it was to have a 
coit from Linsey s, in which costume he was sure that Morgi ana would 
not resij* him 

If J glantine was uneasy about the coat, on the other hand he 
attacked Woolsey atrociously on the score of his wig , for though the 
latter went to the best makers, he never could get a peruke to sit 
naturally upon him , and the unhappy epithet of Mr Wiggins, applied 
to him on one occasion by the barber, stuck to him ever after in the 
club, and made him writhe when it was uttered Each man would 
have quitted the “ Kidneys in disgust long since, but for the other, — 
for each had an attraction m the place, and dared not leave the held in 
possession of his rival 

To do Miss Morguna justice, it must be said, that she did not en- 
courage one more than another , but as far as accepting eau-de-Cologne 
and hair-combs from the perfumer, — some opera tickets, a treat to 
Greenwich, and a piece of real Genoa \elvet for a bonnet (it had 
originally been intended for a waistcoat), from the admiring tailor, 
she had been equally kind to each, and in return had made each a 
present of a lock of her beautiful glossy hair It was all she had to 
give, poor girl J and what could she do but gratify her admirers by 
this cheap and artless testimony of her regard ? A pretty scene and 
quarrel took place between the rivals on the day when they discovered 
that each was m possession of ont of Morgiaga’s ringlets 

Such, then, were the owners and inmates of the little “ Bootjack,” 
from whogj^ and which, as this chapter is exceedingly discursive and 
descriptive, we must separate the reader for a while^ and carry him— 
>t is only into Street so no gentleman i teed be afraid— carry 

* V 
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him into Bond Street, where some other personages ait awaiting his 

cownderatio«v 

Not far from Mr. Eglantine’s shop in Bond Street, stand, as is very 
well known, the Windsor chambers. The West Diddlesex Association 
(Western Branch), the British and Foreign Soap Company, the cele- 
brated attorneys Kite and Levison, ha\e their respective oHices here , 
and as the n&mes of the other inhabitants of the chambers are not 
only painted on the walls, but also registered in Mrs. Boyle’s “ Court 
Guide," it is quite unnecessary that they should lie repeated here. 
Among them, on the entresol (between the splendid saloons of the 
Soap Company on the first floor, with their statue of Britannia pre- 
senting a packet of the soap to Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
and the West Diddlesex W estern Branch on the basement; - li\es a 
gentleman by the name of Mr. Howard Walker. The brass plate on 
the door of that gentleman’s chambers had the word u Agency ” 
inscribed beneath his name ; and we are therefore at liberty to .magine 
that he followed that mysterious occupation. In person Mr. Walker 
was very’ genteel; he had large whiskers, dark eyes (with a slight 
cast in them), a cane, and a \eKet waistcoat. He \va*a member of a 
club ; had an admission to the opera, and kne? every fa*e behind the 
scenes ; and was m the habit of using a number of French phrases in 
his conversation, having picked up n smattering of that language 
during a residence “ on the Continent ; ,} in fact, he had found it very* 
convenient at various times of his life to dwell in the city of Boulotrrc, 
where he acquired a knowledge of smoking, icetrti, and billiards, 
which was afterwards of great service to him. He knew all the best 
tables in town, and the marker at Hunt’s could only give him ten. lie 
had some fashionable acquaintances too, and you might see him 
walking arm-in-arm with such gentlemen as my Lord Vauxhall, the 
Marquess of Billingsgate, or Captain Buff; and at the same time 
nodding to young Moses, the dandy bailiff; or Loder, the gambling- 
house keeper ; or Aminadab, the cigar-seller m the Quadrant. Some- 
times he wore a pair of moustaches, and was called Captain Walker ; 
grounding his claim to that title upon the fact of having once held a 
commission in the service of her Majesty the Queen of Portugal. It 
scarcely need be said that he had been through the Insolvent Court 
many times. But to those who did not know his history intimately 
there was some difficulty in identifying him with the individual who 
had so taken the benefit of the law, inasmuch as in his'fehedule his 
name appeared as Hooker Walker, wine-merchant, commission-agent, 
music-seller, or what tat The fact is, that though he preferred to 
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call himself Howard, Hooker was his Christian name, and it had been 
bestowed on him by his worthy old father, who was a lAergyman, and 
had intended his son for that profession. But as the old gentleman 
died in York gaol, where he was a prisoner for debt, he was never able 
to put his pious intentions with regard to his son into execution ; and 
the young fellow (as he was wont with many oaths to assert) was 
thrown on his own resources, and became a man of tfee world at a very 
early age. 

What Mr. Howard Walker’s age was at the time of the commence- 
ment of this history, and, indeed, for an indefinite period before or 
afterwards, it is impossible to determine. If he were eight-and-twenty, 
as he asserted himself, Time had dealt hardly with him : his hair was 
thin, there were many crows’-feet about his eyes, and other signs in his 
countenance of the progress of decay. If, on the contrary, he were 
forty, as Sam Snaffle declared, who himself had misfortunes in early 
life, and vowed he knew Mr. Walker in Whitecross Street Prison in 
1820, he was a very young-looking person considering his age. His 
figure was active and slim, his leg neat, and he had not in his whiskers 
a single white hair. 

It must, however, be owned that he used Mr. Eglantines Regener- 
ative Unction (which will make your whiskers as black as your boot), 
and, in fact, he was a pretty constant visitor at that gentleman’s 
emporium ; dealing with him largely for soaps and articles of perfum- 
ery, which he had at an exceedingly low rate. Indeed, he was never 
known to pay Mi Eglantine one single shilling for those objects of 
luxury, and, having them on such moderate terms, was enabled to 
indulge in them pietty copiously. Thus Mr. Walker was almost 
as great a nosegay as Mr. Eglantine himself : his handkerchief was 
scented with verbena, his hair with jessamine, and his coat had usually 
a fine perfume of cigars, which rendered his presence in a small room 
almost instantaneously remarkable. I have described Mr. Walker 
thus accurately, because, in truth, it is more with characters than with 
astounding events that this little history deals, and Mr. Walker is one 
of the principal of our dramatis persona. 

And so, having introduced Mr. W., we will walk over with him to 
Mr. Eglantine’s emporium, where that gentleman is in waiting, too, to 
have his likeness taken. 

There is about an acre of plate glass under the royal arms on Mr. 
Eglantines shop-window ; and at night, when the gas is lighted, and 
the washballs are illumanrted, and the lambent flame plays fitfully over 
numberless bothies <4 van -coloured perfume#— now flashes on a case 
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of razors, and now lightens up a crystal vase, containing a hundred 
thousand of his patent tooth-brushes— the effect of the sight maybe 
imagined. You don’t suppose that he is a creature who has those 
odious, simpering wax figures in his window, that are called by the 
vulgar dummies ? He is above such a wretched artifice ; and it is my 
belief that he would as soon have his own head chopped off, and 
placed as a trunkless decoration to his shop-window, as allow a dummy 
to figure there. On one pane you read in elegant gold letters “Eglan- 
tmia" — 'tis his essence for the handkerchief ; on the other is written 
“ Regenerative Unction " — ’tis his invaluable pomatum for the hair. 

There is no doubt about it ■ Eglantine’s knowledge of his profession 
amounts to genius. He sells a cake of soap for seven shillings, for 
which another man would not get a shilling, and his tooth-brushes go 
off like wildfire at half-a-guinea a-piece. If he has to administer rouge 
or pearl-powder to ladies, he does it with a mystery and fascination 
which there is no resisting, and the ladies believe there are no cosmetics 
like his. He gives his wares unheard-of names, and obtains for them 
sums equally prodigious. He can dress hair— that is a fact— as few 
men in this age can ; and has been known to take twenty pounds in a 
single night from as many of the first ladies of England wl^cn nnglets 
were in fashion. The introduction of bands, he says, made a difference 
of 2,000/. a year in his income ; and if there is one thing m the world 
he hates and despises, it is a Madonna. u I'm not,” says he, “ a trades- 
man — I’m a hartist" (Mr. Eglantine was bom in London W I’m a 
hartist ; and show me a fine 'ead of air, and I’ll dress it for nothink." 
He vows that it was his way of dressing Mademoiselle Sontag’s hair, 
that caused the count her husband to fall in love with her ; and he has 
a lock of it in a brooch, and says it was the finest head he ever saw, 
except one, and that was Morgiana Crump’s, 

With his genius and his position in tne profession, how comes it, 
then, that Mr. Eglantine was not a man of fortune, as many a less 
clever has been? If the truth must be told, he loved pleasure, and 
was in the hands of the Jews. He had been in business twenty years : 
he had borrowed a thousand pounds to purchase his slock and shop ; 
and he calculated that he had paid upwards of twenty thousand pounds 
for the use of the one thousand, which was still as much due as on the 
first day when he entered business. He could show that he had re- 
ceived a thousand dozen of champagne from -the disinterested money- 
dealers with whom he usually negotiated his paper. He hai pictures 
all over his “ studios,” which had been purchased in the same bargains. 
If he sold his goods a 2 t ah enomftpus price, he paid for them at a rate 
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almost equally exorbitant There was not an article in his shop but came 
to him through his Israelite providers ; and in the very front shop itself 
sat a gentleman who was the ‘nominee of one of them, and who was 
called Mr. Mossrose. He was there to superintend the cash account, 
and to see that certain instalments were paid to his principals, ac- 
cording to certain agreements entered into between Mr. Eglantine and 
them. 

Having that sort of opinion of Mr. Mossrose which Damocles may 
have had of the sword which hung over his head, of course Mr. Eglan- 
tine hated his foreman profoundly. “ He an artist,” would the former 
gentleman exclaim ; “ why, he’s only a disguised bailiff ! Mossrose 
indeed ' The chap's name’s Amos, and he sold oranges before he 
came here.” Mr Mossrose, on his side, utterly despised Mr Eglantine, 
and looked forw ard to the day w hen he would become the proprietor of 
the shop, and take Eglantine foi a foreman ; and then it would be his 
turn to sneer and bully, and ride the high horse. 

Thus it will be seen that there was a skeleton in the great 
perfumer’s house, as the sa>ing is a worm in his heart’s core, and 
though to all appearance prosperous, he was really in an awkward 
position. 

What Mr. Eglantine's relations w'ere with Mr. Walker may be 
imagined from the following dialogue which took place between the 
two gentlemen at five o’clock one summer’s afternoon, when Mr. 
Walker, issuing from his chambers, came across to the perfumer’s 
shop : — 

'‘Is Eglantine at home, Mr. Mossrose?” said Walker to the fore- 
man, who sat in the front shop. 

“ Don’t know — go and look ” (meaning go and be hanged) ; for 
Mossrose also hated Mr. Walker. 

“ If you’re uncivil I’ll break your bones, Mr. Amos,” says Mr. 
Walker, sternly. 

“ I should like to see you try, Mr. Hooker Walker,” replies the un- 
daunted shopman ; on which the Captain, looking several tremendous 
canings at him, walked into the back room or “ studio.” 

4t How are you, Tiny my buck ? ” says the Captain. “ Much 
doing ? ” 

“ Not a soul in town. I ’aven’t touched the hirons all day,” replied 
Mr. Eglantine, in rather a desponding way. 

“ Well, just get them ready now, and give my whiskers a turn. 
I’m going to dine with Billingsgate and some out-and-out fellows at 
the * Regent,’ And so, my lad, just do your best.” 
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“ I can't,” says Mr. Eglantine. “ I expect ladies, Captain, every 
minute.*' 

“ Very good ; I don’t want to trouble such a great man, I’m sure. 
Good-bye, and let me hear from you this day week, Mr. Eglantine.” 
“ This day week ” meant that at seven days from that time a certain 
bill accepted by Mr. Eglantine would be due, and presented for 
payment 

“ Don’t be in such a hurry, Captain — do sit down. I’ll curl you in 
one minute. And, I say, won't the party renew 
„ u Impossible— it’s the third renewal.” 

“But 1*11 make the thing handsome to you ; — indeed I will ” 

“ How much ? ” 

u Will ten pounds do the business 5 ” 

“What! offer iry principal ten pound* 5 Are you mad, Eglan- 
tine ?— A little more of the non to the left whisker '* 

“No, I meant fo/ commission ' 

“Well, 111 see if that will do The party I deal with, Eglantine, 
has power, I know, and can defer the matter no doubt. As for me, 
you know, I've nothing to do in the affair, and only art as a friend 
between you and him. I give you my honour and soul. I do.” 

“ I know you do, my dear sir.” The last two ^pccchc-> were lies. 
The perfumer knew perfectly well that Mr Walker would pocket the 
10 ; but he was too easy to care for pa\ing it, and too timid to 
quarrel with such a powerful friend And he had on three different 
occasions already paid 10 /. fine for the renewal of the bill m question, 
all of which bonuses he knew went to his friend Mr. Walker 

Here, too, the reader will perceive what was, in part, the meaning 
of the word “ agency” on Mr. Walker’s door. He was a go-between 
between money-lenders and borroweis in this world, and certain small 
sums always remained with him in the course of the transaction. He 
was an agent for wine, too , an agent for places to be had through 
the influence of great men ; he was ar agent for half-a-dozen theatrical 
people, male and female, and had the interests of the latter especially, 
it was said, at heart. Such were a few of the means by which this 
worthy gentleman contrived to support himself, and if, as he was fond 
of high living, gambling, and pleasures of all kinds, his revenue was 
not large enough for his expenditure— why, he got into debt, and 
settled his bills that way. He was as much at home in the Fleet as 
in Pall Mall, and quite as happy in the one place as in the other. 
“ That’s the way 1 take things,” would this philosopher say. “ If I’ve 
money, I spend; if I’ve credit, 1 borrow ; if I’m dunned, I whitewash ; 
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.and so you can’t beat me mown.” Happy elasticity of temperament ! 

1 do believe that in spite of his misfortunes and precarious position, 
there was no man in England whose conscience was more calm, and 
whose slumbers were more tranquil than those of Captain Howard 
Walker. 

As he \gas sitting under the hands of Mr. Eglantine, he reverted 
to “ the ladies,” whom the latter gentleman professed to expect ; said 
he was a sly dog, a lucky ditto, and asked him if the ladies were 
handsome. 

Eglantine thought there could be no harm in telling a bouncer to 
a gentleman with whom he was engaged in money transactions ; and 
so, to give the Captain an idea of his solvency and the brilliancy of 
his future prospects, “Captain,” said he, “I’ve got a hundred and 
eighty pounds out with >ou, which you were obliging enough to 
negotiate for me. Have I, or have 1 not, two bills out to that 
amount' 1 ” 

“ W ell, my good fellow, you certainly have ; and what then ?” 

“ What then ? Why, 1 bet you five pounds to one, that in three 
months those bills arc paid. ’ 

“ Done ! five pounds to one. I take it.” 

This sudden closing with him made the perfumer rather uneasy ; 
but he was not to pay for three months, and so he said “ Done ! ” too, 
and went on “ What u'ould you say if your bills were paid ?” 

“ No* mine ; Pike's ” 

“Well, if Pike's were paid ; and the Minories’ man paid, and 
every single liability I have cleared off ; and that Mossrose flung out 
of winder, and me and m\ emporium as free as hair ? ” 

“ You don’t say so ? Is nueen Anne dead ? and has she left you a 
fortune? or what's the luck in the wind now ?” 

“ It’s better than Queen Anne, or anybody dying. What should 
you say to seeing m that very place where Mossrose now sits (hang 
him !) — seeing the finest head of ’ air now in Europe ? A woman, I 
tell you— a slap up lovely woman, who, I'm proud to say, will soon be 
called Mrs. Heglantine, and will bring me five thousand pounds to 
her fortune.” 

“ Well, Tiny, this is good luck indeed. I say, you’ll be able to do ' 
a bill or two for me then, hay ? You won’t forget an old friend ?” 

“ That 1 won’t. I shall have a place at my board for you, Capting; 
and many’s the time 1 shall ’ope to see you under that ma’ogany.” 

“What will the French millmer say? She’ll hang herself for 
despair, Eglantine.” 
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w Hush ! not a word about 'cr. I've sown all my wild oats, I tell you. 
Eglantine is no longer the gay young bachelor, but the sober mamed 
man. I want a heart to share the feelings of mine I want repose 
I’m not so young as 1 was, 1 feel it.” 

44 Pooh 1 pooh 1 you are — >ou are ” 

“Well, but I sigh for an ’appy fireside F and I’ll have it” 

“ And give up that club which you belong to, hay ? ” 

41 'The Kidneys Oh 1 of course, no mamed man should belong 
to such places at least, / 11 not , and 1 11 have my kidneys broiled it 
borne But be quiet, Captain, if you please, the ladies appointed 

* And is it the lady you expect ? eh, you rogue * 

41 Well, get along It’s her and her Ma” 

But Mr Walker determined lie wouldnl get along, and would see 
these lovely ladies before he btirrcd 

The operation on Mr Walkers whiskers being concluded, he was 
arranging his toilet before the gl iss m in lgreeable attitude his net k 
out, his enormous pin settled in Ins stock to his sitisfiction, his c\cs 
complacently directed tow irds the reflection of his left ind f >vourite 
whisker Eglantine was laid on a settee in in eas\, though melan 
cholv posture, he was twiddling the tongs with which 1* had just 
operated on Walker with one hind md his right hind ringlet with 
the other, and he was thinking— thinking of Morgiuni , ind then of 
the bill winch was to become due on the 1 6 th , and then of a light 
blue velvet waistcoat with gold sprigs in which he looked veiv kill 
in g, and so was trudging round in his little circle of loves, fears, and 
vanities “Hang it 1 ’ Mr Walker was thinking, 44 1 am a handsome 
man A pair of whiskers like m.ne are not met w«th even day Tf 

anybody can see that m> tuft is d\cd, may I lie ” When the 

door was flung open, and a large ladv with a curl on her forehead, 
yellow shawl, a green-velvet bonnet with feathers, half boots, and 
a drab gown with tulips and other L*rge exotics painted on it— 
when, in a word, Mrs. Crump and her daughter bounced into the 
room. 

44 Here we are, Mr. E cues Mrs Crump, in a gray, folAtre y con- 
fidential air. u But law • there’s a gent m the room ' ” 

44 Don’t mind me, ladies /’ said the gent alluded to, in his fasci- 
nating way. “I'm a frUM of Eglantine's ; ain’t 1, Egg ? a chip of the 
old Mock, hay?” 

44 That you are,” said the perfumer, starting up. 

“An ’air-dresser ? " asked Mrs. Crump. “Well, I thought he- 
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was ; there’s something, Mr. E , m gentlemen of y our profession so- 
exceeding, so uncommon distangy .” 

“ Madam, you do me proud,” replied the gentleman so compli 
mented, with great presence of mind u Will you allow me to try my 
skill upon you, or upon Miss, your lovely daughter ? I’m not so clcvei 
as Eglantine, but no bad hand, 1 assure you ” 

“ Nonsense. Captain,” interrupted the perfuxqer, who was uncom 
fortable somehow at the rencontre between the Captain and the object 
of his affection. “ He’s not in the profession, Mrs. C. This is m> 
friend Captain Walker, and proud I am to call him m> friend * And 
then aside to Mrs C., “ One of the first swells on town, ma’am — a 
regular tip topper ” 

Humouring the mistake which Mrs Crump had just made, Mr 
Walker thrust the curling irons into the fire in a minute, and looked 
round at the ladies with such a fascinating grace, that both, now made 
acquainted with his quality, blushed and giggled, and were quite 
pleased. Mamma looked at Gim, and Gina looked at mamma , and 
then mamma ga\e ’Gina a little blow in the region of her little waist, 
and then both burst out laughing, as ladies will laugh, and as, let us 
trust, they may laugh for ever ind e\cr W hy need there be a reason 
for laughing * Let us laugh when we are laughy, as we sleep when 
we ire sleepy And so Mrs Crump and her demoiselle laughed ta 
th^ir hearts content , and both h\ed tneir large shining black eye- 
repeatedh on Mr Walker 

“ I won t leave the room/ said he, coming forward with the heated 
iron in his hand, and smoothing it on the brown paper with all the 
dexter it\ of a piofesso*' (for the fact is, Mr \\ e\er\ morning curled 
his own immense whiskers with the greatest skill and care ) — “ I won’t 
leave the room, Tglantme my bev My lady here took me for a 
hairdresser, and so, you know, I’ve a right to slay ” 

“ He can’t stay,’ said Mrs Crump, all of a sudden, blushing as red 
as a peony 

“ 1 shall ha\c on my peignoir, mamma,” said Miss, looking at the 
gentleman, and then dropping down her eyes and blushing too 

u But he can’t stay, ’Gina, I tell you do you think that I would,. 

before a gentleman, take off my ” 

H Mamma means her front ’ ” said Miss, jumping up, and 
beginning to laugh with alt her might ; at the honest landlady 

of the “ Bootjack,” who loved a joke, although at her own expense,, 
laughed too, and said that no one, except Mr Crump and Mr. 
Eglantine, had ever seen her without the ornament in question. 
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"Do go now, you provoking thing, you!'* continued Miss C. to 
Mr. Walker ; " 1 wish to hear the hoverture, and it's six o’clock now, 
and we shall never be done against then ” but the way in which 
Morgiana said “ do go/’ clearly indicated "don’t” to the perspicuous 
mind of Mr. Walker 

"Perhaps you ’ad better go,” continued Mr Eglantine, joining in 
this sentiment, and bung, in truth, somewhat uneasy at the admiration 
which his “ swdll friend ” txutcd. 

“ I’ll see >ou hanged first, Lggy my boy 1 Go I won’t, until these 
ladies ha\e had their hair dressed didn t you yourself tell me that 
Miss Crumps was the most betuliful hair m Lurope 3 And do you 
think that I’ll goawav without seeing it •* No, here I stay ” 

"You naughty, wicked, odious, provoking man’’ said Miss 
Crump But, at the same time, she took oil her bonnet, and placed 
it on one of the side candlesticks of Mr Eglantine's glass (it was a 
black velvet bonnet, trimmed with shatn lace, and with a wieath of 
nasturtiums, convolvuluses, and wallflowers within), and then said, 
41 Give me the peignoir, Mr Archibald, if you please ,' and Eglantine, 
who would do anything for her when she called him Archibald, 
immediately produced that garment, and wrapped round the delicate 
shoulders of the lady, who removing a sham gold chain Inch she 
wore on her forehead, two brass hair-combs set with glass rubies, and 
the comb which kept her back hair together,— remo\ mg them I say, 
and turning her great eyes towards the stranger, and givfng her head 
a shake, down let tumble such a flood of shining, waving, heavy, 
glassy, jetty hair, as would have done Mr Rowland’s heait good to 
see. It tumbled down Miss Morgiana s back, and it tumbled over 
her shoulders, it tumbled ovci the chair on which she sat, and from 
the midst of it her jolly , blight eyed, rosy lace beamed out with a 
triumphant smile, which said, “Ant 1 now the most angelic being you 
ever saw ? * 

“ By heaven ’ its the most beautiful thing 1 ever saw » " cried Mr 
‘Walker, with undisguised admiration 

"Isn't it ? ” said Mrs Crump, who made her daughter’s triumph 
her own " Heigho * when I acted at ‘ The Wells ’ in 1820, before that 
•dear girl was bom, / had such a head of hair as that, to a shade, sir, 
to a shade. They called me Ravenswing on account of it I lost 
my head of hair when that dear child was bom, and I often say to her, 
* Morgiana, you came into the world to rob your mother of her ’air.’ 
Were you ever at ‘The Wells/ sir, m 1820 ? Perhaps you recollect 
Miss Delaney ? lam that Miss Delaney Perhaps you recollect,— 
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“ 1 Tink a link, tmk a tink, 

By the light of Lhe star, 

On the blue rmrs brink, 

I heard a guitai 

* 1 heir 1 1 guitar, 

On the 1 lue waters clear, 

'kml knew by its mil 11 sic, 

That Schm was near 1 ’ 

You remember that in the id Pi lls 9 Fatima, Delaney Selim, 
I cnlomond (his real name was Bunnion and he failed, poor fellow, 
in the public line afterwards It was done to the tambourine, and 
<1 incing between each verse, — 

“ Tink a link link a link, 

How the soft music swells, 

And I hear the soft clink 
( if the nnnaiet bells ' 

“ ‘ Tink a ’ 

“Oh f ” here cried Miss Crump, as if in exceeding pam (and 
whether Mr Lghntine hid twitched, pulled, or hurt any one 
ndmdual hair of that lovclv he id I don’t Lnow\ — “Oh, you are 
k lling me, Mr 1 gt mtine 

And with this minima, who wis in her attitude, holding up the 
1 nd of her boa is a v isionar\ tambourine, and Mr Walker, who 
w is looking at hei, and in his amusement at the mother’s per- 
formances had almost forgotten the chums of the daughter, — both 
turned round at once and looked at lerwith many expressions of 
sympathv, while Lglantine, m a voice of leproach, said, “Killed you, 
Morgnna ’ I kill )ou ? 7 

“I’m better now, said the young lady, with a smile, — “I’m 
better, Mr Archibald, now And if the tiuth must be told, no 
„reater coquette than Miss Morgiana existed in all Mayfair, — no, not 
imong the most fashionable mistresses of the fashionable valets who 
lrequented the “Bootjack” She believed herself to be the most 
fiscinating creature that the world ever produced , she never saw a 
stranger but she tued these fascinations upon him , and her charms 
of manner and person were of that showy sort which is most popular 
in this world, where people are wont to admire most that which gives 
<hem the least trouble to see , and so you will find a tulip of a woman 
to be in fashion when a little humble violet or daisy of creation is 
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Well, the said “ Oh 1 ” and “I’m better now, Mr. Archibald,” 1 
thereby succeeded in drawing everybody’s attention to her lovely self. 
By the latter words Mr. Eglantine was specially inflamed ; he glanced 
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At Mr. Walker, and said, “ Capting ! didn’t I tell you she was a 
creecherf See her hair, sir : it's as black and as glossy as satting. It 
weighs fifteen pound, that hair, sir ; and 1 wouldn’t let my apprentice 
—that blundering Mossrose, for instance (hang him !) — I wouldn’t 
let any one but myself dress that hair for five hundred guineas ! Ah, 
M iss Morgiana, remember that you may always have Eglantine to 
dress your hair ’ — remember that, that’s all.” And with this the 
worthy gentleman began rubbing delicately a little of the Eglantinia 
into those ambrosial locks, which he loved with all the love of a man 
and an artist. 

And as for Morgiana. showing her hair, I hope none of my readers 
will entertain a bad opinion of the poor girl for doing so. Her locks 
were her pride ; she acted at the private theatre “ hair parts,” where 
she could appear on purpose to show them in a dishevelled state ; and 
that her modesty was rettl and not affected may be proved by the 
fact that when Mr. Walker, stepping up in the midst of Eglantine’s 
last speech, took hold of a lock of her hair very gently with his hand, 
she cried ‘ Oh ! ” and started with all her might And Mr. Eglantine 
observed very gravely, “Capting 1 Miss trump’s hair is to be seen 
and not to be touched, if you please ” 

“No more it is, Mr. Eglantine,” said her mamma; “and now, 
as it’s come to my turn, I beg the gentleman will be so obliging as 
to go.” 

“ Must I f” cried Mr. Walker ; and as it was half-past six, and he 
was engaged to dinner at the “ Regent Club," and as he did not wish 
to make Eglantine jealous, who evidently was annoyed by his staying, 
he took his hat just as Miss Crump’s coiffure was completed, and 
saluting her and her mamma, left the room. 

” A tip-top swell, I can assure you,’’ said Eglaptine, nodding after 
him ■ “ a regular bang-up chap, and no mistake. Intimate with the 
Marquess of Bjllingsgate, and Lord Vauxhall, and that set” 

“ He’s very genteel,” said Mrs. Crump. 

“ Law ! I’m sure I think nothijig of him,” said Morgiana. 

And Captain Walker walked towards his club, meditating on the 
beauties of Morgiana. “ What hair,” said he, “ what eyes the girl has ! 
they’re as big as billiard-balls ; and 5,000/. Eglantine’s in luck ! 
5,000/. — she can’t have it, it’s impossible ! ” 

No sooner was Mrs. Crump’s front arranged, during the time of 
which operation Morgiana sat in perfect contentment looking at 
the hut French fashions in the Courtier des Dames > and thinking how 
her pink satin slip would dye,, and make just such a mantilla as that 
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represented. in engravihg,— no eooner wap Mrs* Cnflpp*8 front 

arranged, than both ladies, taking leave of Mr Egiandtai tripped 
back la the “ Bootjacks Hotel ** in the neighbourhood, wheat a very 
neat green Ay was already in waiting, the gentleman on the box of 
whfch livery- stable in the neighbourhood) gav^ a knowing 

touch tewnhat, and apalute with his whip, to the two ladies, as they 
entered the tavern 

41 Mr W 's inside,” said the man— a driver from Mr. Snaffle’s 
establishment , “ he's been in and out thisVore of tunes, and looking 
down the street for you.” And nn the house, tin fact, was Mi 
Woolsey, the tailor, who had hired the Ay, and wai {engaged to con- 
duct the ladies that evening to the play. 

It was reall) rather too bad to think that Miss Atagiana, after 
going to one loier to have her Hair dressed, should go another to 
the play , but such is the way with ]o\er^Woman 1 Let her ha\e a 
dozen admirers, and the dear coquette will exercise her power upon 
them all and as a lady, when she has a large wardrobe, and a taste 
for variety in dress, will anpear every day in a different costume, so 
wilLtfee young and giddv beauty wear her lovers, cncouragthg now the 
black whiskers, now smiling fl to the brown, now thinking that the gay 
smiling tattle of an admirer becomes her very well, and now adopting 
the sad sentimental melancholy ope, according as her Changeful fancy 
prompts her. Let us not be too angry with these uncertainties and 
caprices of beauty , and depend on it that, for the most part, those 
females who cry out loudest against the fligbliness of their sisters, and 
rebuke their undue encouragement of this mau or that, would do as 
much themselves if they had the chance, and are constant, as I am 
to my coat just new, because 1 have no others 

u Did you see Doubleyou, ’Gina dear ? said her mamma, address- 
ing that young lady " He s in the bar with your Pa, and has his 
military coat with the king’s buttons, and looks like a# officer.” 

This was Mr Woolsey’s style, his great aim being to look like an 
army gent, for many of whom he in his capacity of tailor made those 
splendid red and blue coats which characterize our military. As fo» 
the royal button, had not he made a apt of coats for his late Majesty^ 
George IV ? and he would add, wheh hp narrated this circumstance, 
u Sir, Prince Blucher and Prince Swartzenberg’s measure’s in die 
heme now ; and what’s more, I’ve cut fpr Wellington.” J Where f he 
jewkl kpve gene to St Helena to make a coat for Napoleon, so 
gfiptw&i his ardour. He wore a blue black wig, and his whbkem 
were of the aafoe hoe. He was brief and sfettrn in conversation ; and 
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he always went tp masquerades and halls in a * ^Id-marshal‘s 
uniform. 

“ looks really quite the thing to night* continued Mrs. Crump. 
tl Yes**' said ’Gina ; “ but he’s such an odiohs wig, and the dye of 
his wraskms alwayft comes off on his white gloves.” 

M Everybody has not their own hair,. love$* Continued Mrs. Crump 
with a sigh; “but Eglantine’s is beautiful.” 

“ Every hairdresser’s is,” answered Morgiana, rather contemp- 
tuously ; but whzfci can’t bear is that their fingers is always so very 
fat and pudgy.” 

* In fad, something had gone wipng with th» fair iftorgiana. Was 
i( that she had but little liking for the one pretender or the other ? 
Was it that young Glauber, who acted Romeo in the private theatricals, 
uas far younger and iqpe agreeable than either? Or was it, that 
seeing £rcal gentleman, such as Mr Walker, with whom she had had 
her first interview, she felt more and more the .want of refinement in 
her otlfar declared admirers ? Certain, however, it is, that she was 
very rejferved allthe everting, in spite-of Ufa attentions of Mr. Woolsey , 
that site repeatedly looked round at-tlfa box-door, as if she expected 
some one to enter , and that she partook ot only a very few oysters, 
indeed, out of the barrel uhich the gallant tailor had sent down to the 
“ Bootjack,” and off which the party supped 

u What is it?” said Mr. Woolsey to his ally, Crump, as they sat 
together after the retirement of the ladies. “ She was dumb all night. 
She never once laughed at the farce, nor cried at the tragedy , and you 
know she laughs and cries uncommon. She only took half her negus,, 
and not above a quarter of her beer.” » 

* No morp she did ' ” replied Mr. Crump, very calmly. “ I think 
it must be the barber as has been captivating her he dressed her 
hairjor the play.” 

, u Hang hill, I’ll shoot him 1 ” said Mr. Wooisey. " A fat, foolish, 
effeminate beast like that marry Miss Morgiana? Never » I will 
shoet hijn. I’ll provoke him next Saturday— I’ll tread on his toe— I’ll 
pull his nose * 

■* No quarrelling at the *f8j|dneys ! ’ ” answered Crump sternly ; 
** there shall be no quarrelling in that room as long as I'm in the 
chair h” 

“ Well, at any rate you^' stand my friend ? ” 

“You know I will,” answered the other. “ You* are honourable, 
and I like you better than Eglantipe. I trust you more than Eglan- 
tine, sir. You’re more of a man than Eglantine, though you an a 
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tailor ; and I wish with all my heart you may get Motglana. Mrs. C. 
goes the other way, I know : but I tell you what, women will go their 
own ways, sir, and Morgy’s like her mother in this point, and depend 
upon it, Morgy will decide for herself.” 

Mr. Woolscy presently went home, still persisting in his plan for 
the assassination of Eglantine. Mr. Crump went to bed very quietly, 
and snored through the night in his usual tone. Mr. Eglantine 
passed some feverish moments of jealousy, for he had come down to 
the club in the evening, and had heard that Morgiana was gone to 
the play with his rival. And Miss Morgiana dreamed of a man who 
was— must we say it ?— exceedingly like Captain Howard Walker. 
" Mrs. Captain So-and-so ! ” thought she 11 Oh, I do love a gentle- 
man dearly ! r 

And about this time, too, Mr. Walker fcV&self came rolling home 
from the “ Regent,” hiccupping, u Such hair ’- such eyebrows !— such 
«yes ! like b-b-billiard-balls, b> Jove ! ” 
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CHAPTER II 

I\ WHICH MR WAJKER MARES THRJ-F ATTEMPTS TO ASCERTAIN 
1 HE DWELLING OF M0RG1ANA. 

HI dav after the dinner at the 
‘ Recent Club, Mr Walker 
stepped o\tr to the shop of 
his friend the perfumer where, 
is usual, the young man Mr 
Mossrose, wa.» established in 
the front premises 

I or some re ison or other 
the Ciptin was particularh 
good humoured and, quite 
forgetful of the words which 
had pissed between 1 im and 
Mr F glantine s lieutenant the 
d ly before be b an iddressing 
the latter with extreme cor 

• I 

\ ood mom ng to you, 
Mr Mossrose, said Captain Walker Win sir, \ou look as fresh 
as your namesake, — you do indeed now Mossrose 

\ou look ash yellow ash a gu nt 1 responded Mr Mossrose 
sulkily He thought the Captain was honing him 

“ My good sir, replies the other, n 3thin & cast down, “I drank 
rather too freely last night 

“The more beast you •’ said Mr Mossrose 
“ Thank you, Mossrose , the same to you answered the Captain 
“If you call me a beast I’ll punch your head off answered the 
young man, who had much skill in the art which many of his brethren 
practise 

“ I didn’t, my fine fellow,’ replied Wa’ker 11 On the contrary, 
y iu " 

u Do you mean to give me the lie ? ’ broke out the ind gnant 
O 
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Moss rose, who hated the agent fiercely, and did not in the least care 
to conceal his hate. 

In fact, it was his fixed purpose to pick a quarrel with Walker, 
and to dnve him, if possible, from Mr. Eglantine’s shop “Do you 
mean to give me the lie, I sa>, Mr. Hooker Walker ’ " 

41 For heaven’s sake, Amos, hold your tongue'” exclaimed the 
Captain, to whom the name of Hooker was as poison , but at this 
moment a customer stepping in, Mr Amos exchanged his ferocious 
aspect for a bland grin, and Mr Walker walked into the studio 

When in Mr Eglantine’s presence, Walker, too, was all smiles in 
a minute, sunk down on a settee, held out his hand to the perfume. i, 
and beg in confidentially discours ng w ith him 

44 a dinner, Tmy my bo\, said he 44 such prime fellows to 
eat it, too ' Billingsgate, \ nuvlull, t mqbars, Buff of the Blues, and 
half a dozen more of the liest fellows in town And what do you 
think the dinner cost a head “ I’ll w igcr vou 11 never guess ” 
m \\ is it two guineas ahead 5 — In course I mean without wine,’ 
•■Said the genteel perfumer 
44 Guess again r 

44 Well, was it ten guineas a head 5 I 11 guess an\ sum ypii please ’ 
replied Mr I glantine “for 1 know that when you nobs are together, 
you don't spare your mone\ I nnstlf, at the 4 Star and* Garter’ it 

Richmond, once paui 

44 P ightecnpence ?" 

4 ‘ Heighteenpence, sir I paid livc-and thirtv shillings j>cr ’cid 
I’d have v ou to know that 1 can act as a gentleman as well as any 
other gentleman, sir,” answered the perfumer with much dignity 

44 Well, eighicenpence was what : tv paid, and rot a rap more upoi 
my honour* 1 

“ Nonsense, you’re joking. The Maruuess of Billinsgate dine f r 
eightecnp nee ' Whv, hang i% if I wa> a marquess, I'd piy .i hve- 
pound note for mi lunch ” 

44 \ou little know the person, Master Eglantine,” replied the 
Captain, with a smile of contemptuous superiority , “you little know 
the real man of fashion, my good fellow. Simplicity, sir,— simplicity s 
the characteristic of the real gentleman, and so I’ll tell you what we 
had for dinner ” 

u Turtle and venison, of course . — nc nob dines without than ” 

44 Psha ! we’re sick of ’em ! We had pea-soup and boiled tripe r 
What do you think of that T We had sprats and herrings, a bullock’s, 
hearty a baked shoulder of mutton and potatoes, pigVfiry and Irish 
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stew. / ordered the dinner, sir, and got more credit for inventing it 
than they ever gave to Udc or Soyer The Marquess was m ecstasies,, 
the Earl devoured half a bushel of sprats, and if the Viscount is not 
lud up with a surfeit of bullock’s heart, my name’s not Howard 
Walker Kill), as I call him, was in the chair, and gave my health , 
and what do you think the rascal proposed ? ' 

“ What aid his lordship propose * 

“That ever) man present should subscribe twopence, and pay 
for m> share of the dinner By Jove 1 it is true, and the money was 
handed to me in a pewter pot, of which they also begged to make 
me a present We afterwards went to Tom Spring’s, from Toms 
to the ‘finish, from the ‘finish to the watch house— that is, the) 
did, —and sent for me, just as I was getting into bed, to bail them all 
out 

“ They re happy dogs, those young noblemen,’ said Mr Eglan 
tine , “nothing but plcasuie from morning till night , no affectation 
neither,— no hot nr t but manly, downright, straightforward good 
fellows 

“ Should you like to meet them, Tiny my bo\ ? ’ said the Captain 

“If I did sir, I hope I should show myself to be the gentleman/ 
insweitd Mr 1 glmtinc 

• Welf| vou \h meet them, ind Lad Billingsgate shall order her 
perfume^ t \oim shop \\i are going to dine, nwet week, all our set, 
itmeilv fi ed H bs and you shall be nn guest/ cned the Captain, 
slipping the delighted artist on the bitk ‘ And now, my boy, tell me 
how speni the evening 

“ \t my club su, answered Mr I gl an tine, blushing rather 

‘ What 1 not at the play with the lovely black-eyed Miss — what is 
her name, I ^lantmt ? ” 

‘ Never mind her name, Captain replied Eglantine, partly from 
prudence and partly from shame He had not the heart to own it was 
Crump, and he di 1 not cart that the Captain should know more of his 
destined bride 

“ \ou wish to keep the five thousand to yourself— eh, you rogue ? ' 
responded the Captain, with a good humoured air, although exceed- 
ingly mortified , for, to say the truth, he had put himself to the trouble 
of telling the above long story of the dinner, and of promising to intro- 
duce Eglantine to the lords, solely that he might elicit from that gentle- 
man’s good-burnout 1 some further particulars regarding the young lady 
with the billiard-ball eyes. It was for the very same reason, too, 
that he had made the attempt at reconciliation -with Mr Mossrose 
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which had just so signally failed. Nor would, the reader, did he 
know Mr. W. better, at all require to have the above explanation ; but 
as yet we are only at the first chapter of his history, and who is to 
know what the hero’s motives can be unless we take the trouble to 
explain ? 

Well, the little dignified answer of the worthy dealer in bergamot, 
u Never mind her namt, Captain. 1 " threw the gallant Captain quite 
aback ; and though he sat for a quarter of an hour longer, and was 
exceedingly kind ; and though he threw out some skilful hints, yet the 
perfumer was quite urconquerable ; or, rather, he was too frightened 
.to tell * the poor, fat, timid, easy, good-natured gentleman was alwass 
the prey of rogues, — panting and floundering in one rascal's snare or 
another’s. He had the dissimulation, too, which timid men have , and 
felt the presence of a victimiser as a hare does of a grc\ hound. Now 
lie would be quite still, now' he would double, and now- he would run, 
and then came the end. He knew, by his sure instinct of fear, that 
the Captain had, m asking these questions, a scheme against him, and 
-o he was cautious, and trembled, and doubted. And oh ’ how he 
thanked his stars when Lad} Grogmorc’s chariot drove up, with the 
Misses Grogmore, who wanted their hair dressed, and wensgoing to a 
breakfast at three o'clock ' 

“I’ll look m again, Tins,” said the Captain, on hearing the sum- 
mons 

u Do, Captain," said the other ■ “ thank you;" and went into the 
1 idy’s studio with a heavy hearL 

“Get out of the waj, you infernal villain ’ " roared the Captain, 
with many oaths, to Lady Grogmore 's large footman, with rub>- 
cdoured tights, who was standing inhaling the ter thousand perfumes 
ol the shop , and the latter, moving away in great terror, the gallant 
agent passed out, quite heedless of the gT.n of Mr. Mossrose. 

Walker was in a fury at his want of success, and walked down 
Bond Street in a fury. “I will know where the girl lives'" sw'ore 
he. “I’ll spend a five-pound note, by Jove ! rather than not know 
■where she lives !” 

“ That you would— I know you would / ” said a little grave 
low voice, all of a sudden, by his side. u Pooh ! what’s money to 
you?” 

Walker looked down ; it was Tom Dale. 

Who in London did not know little Tom Dale? He had cheeks 
like an apple, and his hair curled every morning, and a little blue 
stock, and always two new magazines under his arm, and an umbrella 
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ind a little brown frock-coat, and big square-toed shoes with which 
he went popping down the street He was everywhere at once 
I very bod) inct him every day, and he knew everything that every- 
bod\ ever did , though nobody ever knew what he did He was, 
tlic*\ siv, a hundicd years old, and had never dined at his own charge 
once in those hundred years He looked like a figure out of a wax- 
work, with glass\, clear, meaningless eyes he alwavs spoke with a 
grin he knew what you hid for dinner the day before he met you, 
ind whit e\ er\ body had hid for dinner for a century back almost 
He w is the* receptacle of all the scant! d of all the world, fiom Bond 
S reel to 1 read Street he knew all the authors all the at Sirs, all the 
“notorieties of the town, and the pn itc histories of each That is, 
he never knew anv thing reallv, but supplied deficiencies of truth 
and niemorv, with icaciv coined, never filling lies He was the most 
benevolent mm in the mivcrse, aid nev^r siw \ou without telling 
you (\tr\ih ng most cruel of vonr nei c liboui md when he left you he 
went to tin the si nc kind turn bi yourself 

“J o h whits money t> vou, nn dear bov 3 ’ said little Tom 

I) lie, who h id just come out 1 i 1 berss wheic he had been filching 

an opci i-tickct ‘ \oi tide it in bushels in the Citv, you know you 
(1 — in^th us mils 1 saw y ju go into I\lantines I me business 
ill 1 * finest in Ic don 1 vc luUing c kes of soip my dear boy 

/ can t wa h with ieh 1 hous mds 1 vear that man has made — hasn't 

he 35 

“ L pon mv woul, Tom, I don t know, says the Captain 

" 1 w not kn w Dont tell me ^ ou know eveiy thing — you 
agents \ ou hu 1 he nukes five tltousind a year,— ay, and might 
mike ten, bu* vou know win lie dont 
Imlced 1 don t. 

“ \ msensc Dorft humbug a poor old fellow like me Jews — 
\mos — fiftv per cent , av ■* Why cant he b et his money from a good 
l liristi m J ” 

“ I /ur ( heard something of th i* sort,” said W alker, laughing. 

Why, by Jove, Tom, you know e» ery thing 1 ” 

“ You know everything, my dear boy Vou know what a rascally 
tnc k th.it opera creature serv ed linn, poor fellow. Cashmere shawls 
— Storr and Mortimers — ‘ Star and Gaitei ’ Much better dme quiet 
off pea-soup and sprats, — ay t His betters have, as you know very 
well ” 

“ Pea-soup and sprats 1 What 1 have you heard of that already?” 

“ Who bailed Lord Billingsgate, ay, you rogife 3 ” and here Tom 
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gave a knowing and almost demoniacal grin. “ Who wouldn't go to 
the * Finish ?’ Who had the piece of plate presented to him filled with 
sovereigns? And you deserved it, my dear boy — you deserved it. 
They* said it was only halfpence, but / know better 1 " and here Tom 
went off in a cough. 

“ I say, Tom,” cried Walker, inspired with a sudden thought, “you, 
who know everything, and are a theatneal man, did you ever know a 
Miss Delaney, an actress ? n 

“At ‘Sadler's Wells’ in ’16 ' Of course I did. Real name was 
Budge. Lord Slappet admired her vcr\ much, my dear boy. She 
married a man In the name of Crump, his lordship's black footman, 
and brought him tne thousand pounds ; and they keep the 1 Bootjack* 
public-house m Bunkers Buildings, and thes’vc got fourteen children. 
Is one of them handsome, eh, you sly rogue, — and is it that which you 
will give five pounds to know 5 Cod BIcsn \ou, my dear, dear boy. 
Jones, my dear friend, how are >ou 5 ” 

And now, seizing on Jones, Tom Dale left Mr Walker alone, and 
proceeded to pour into Mr Jones’s eai an account of the individual 
whom he had just quitted ; how he was the best fellow in the w-orld, 
and Jones km'W it , how he was in a fine way of making h* fortune ; 
how he had been m the Fleet man> times, and how lie was at this 
moment employed in looking out for a young lady of whom a certain 
great marquess (whom Jones knew vcr> well, too, had expressed an 
admiration. 

But for these observations, which he did not hear, Captain Walker, 
it may be pronounced, did not care. His eyes brightened up, he 
marched quickly and gaih away , and turning into his own chambers 
opposite T.glantine's shop, saluted that establishment with a gnn of 
triumph. ‘*Vou wouldn't tell me hei name, wouldn't you?” said Mr. 
Walker. 4 ‘ Well, the luck’s with me now', and here goes.” 

Two days after, as Mr. Lglantine, with white gloves and a case of 
eau-de-Cologne as a present in his pocket, armed at the “ Bootjack 
Hotel,” Little Bunker’s Buildings, Berkeley Square .(for it must out — 
that was the place in which Mr Crump's inn was situated), he paused 
for a moment at the threshold of the little house of entertainment, and 
listened, with beating heart, to the sound of delicious music thht a well- 
known voice was uttering within. 

The moon was playing in silvery brightness doWn the gutter 
of the humble street. A “helper,” rubbing down one of Lady 
Smigsmag*s carriage-horses, even paused in his whistle to listen to 
the strain. Mr. Tressle’s man, who had been professionally occupied. 
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ceased his up-tap upon the coffin which he was getting in readufeas. 
The greengrocer (there is always a greengrocer in those narrow 
streets, and he goes out in white Berlin gloves as a supernumerary 
footman) was standing charmed at his little green gate ; the cobbler 
v there is always a cobbler too) was drunk, as usual, of evenings, but, 
with unusual subordination, never sung except when the refrain of 
the ditty arrived, when he hiccupped it forth with tipsy loyalty ; and 
Eglantine leaned against the Chequers painted on the door-side 
under the name of Crump, and looked at the red illumined curtain 
cf the bar, and the vast, well-known shadow of Mrs. Crump's turban 
within. Now and again the shadow of that worthy matron's hand 
would be seen to grasp the shadow of a bottle ; then the shadow of a 
cup would rise towards the turban, and still the strain proceeded. 
Kglantine, I say, took out his yellow bandanna, and brushed the 
beady drops from his brow, and laid the contents of his white kids 
on his heart, and sighed with ecstatic sympathy. The song began, — 

41 Conn to the greenwood tree,* 

C ome sslicic tilt daih woods be, 

Dearest, O tonic with me ! 

Let us rove— O my love— O m> love ! 

O my-y love ! 

( l drunken Cobbler teillu'ut) — O my-y love ! 

“ Least ! " says Eglantine. 

“ Come - 'its the moonlight hour, 

Dos is on leaf and floss c , 

Come to the linden bower, — 

Let us lose— O ni) lose-O my love ! 

Let us 10 o ove. Inrluiliet) , yes, vsc’Il rove, hulurliety, 
Through the gro-o-ovc, luilurlicty — lurluili-e-i-e-i-e-i ! 
{Cobbler as usual) - Let us ro-o-ove,” <kc. 

“ You here?” says another individual, coming clinking up the 
street, in a military-cut dress-coat, the buttons whereof shone very 
bright in the moonlight “ You here, Eglantine ?— you’re always 
here.” 

“ Hush, Woolsey,” said Mr. Eglantine to his rival the tailor (for 
he was the individual in question) ; and Woolsey, accordingly, put 

* The words of this song are copyright, nor will the copyright be sold for 
less than twopence-holfpenny. 
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his back against the- opposite door-post and chequers, so that (with 
poor Eglantine's bulk ^ nothing much thicker than a sheet of paper 
could pass out or in And thus these two amorous caryatides kept 
guard as the song continued : — 

“ Dark is the wood, and wick*. 

Dangers. thc> sa\, ticiide , 

Bill. *M im AlVit'- suit-. 

Nought 1 fc u, O rry lmc -O my lo\c ' 

“ W s k mu 'he giccuwomi ’in, 

W i Iconic tlu f hi tin, 

Dem> f url thci w i‘ ihi<. 

N flight 1 feu. O nn luit — O i i.i i } io\c ' " 

Eglant nc's line e\es were filled v uli tears as Morgiann passion- 
ately uttered the above bcauiitul words little Woolsey s c»cs 
glistened., ns he clenched h.« list with an oath, and said ‘‘Show me 
any xingirg that r in beat flat Cobbler, shut your mouth, oi 111 
break your head ' 

But the cobbler, regardless of the threat, continued to pcriorm tne 
“ Lurlurliety with great accurac\ , and when that was c'Mcd, both 
on his part and Morgiani', a rapturous knorking of glasses w is 
heard m the little bar then a gie.it clapping of hands, and iinallx , 
somebody shouted “ Ultra ’ 

“ ilrava ' ” 

At that word Eglantine t 1 rned dcidb jnlc, then gave a start, then 
a rush forward, which pinned, cr rather cushioned, the tailor against 
the xv all ; then twisting himself abruptK round, he sprung to the door 
of the bar, and bounced into th at ipaitmcnt 

“ Haw at t. you, try nosigay 9 ' exclaimed the same voice which 
had shouted “ l»ra\a ” it was that of C.ap*ain Wjlker 

At ten oclock the next morning, a gtrtleman, with the King's 
button on his mil.tary coat, walked abruptly into Mr. Eglantine's 
shop, and, turning on Mr. Mossrose, said, “Tell your master I want to 
see him.” 

“ He’s m his studio,” said Mr. Mossrose. 
u Well, then, fellow, go and fetch him ! " 

And Mossrose, thinking it must be the Lord Chamberlain, or 
Doctor Praetorius at least, walked into the studio, where the perfumer 
was seated in a very glossy old silk dressing-gown, his fair hair hang- 
ing over his white face, his double chin over his flaccid, whitey-brown 
shirt-collar, his pea-green slippers on the hob, and on the Are, the 
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pot of chocolate which was srmmering for his breakfast A lazier 
fellow than poor Eglantine it would be hard to find , whereas, on the 
contrirv, W oolse> was alwa>s up and brushed, spick and span, at 
seven o clock and had gone through his books, and gnen out the 
work foi the journevmcn, and eaten a heart) breakfast of rashers cf 
icon, before 1 glantine hid put the usu il pound of grease to his h lr 
his fingers were alwa>s as d imp and shin\ as if he had them in i 
pomatum pot , and arranged his hgure for the da) 

“Heres a *,ent uants \ou in the sficp, sa)s Mr Mossrosc, 
kawng the door of communic ition wide open 

‘ St\ Ini in bed Mi Mossrose Ini out of sperrets, and realh 
can see m. bod > 

‘ 1 s some one from \ indoor I thirk , he s get the ro) al button 
sa>s Mossrose 

‘‘Its me — W oolsc\ shouted the little man from the shop 

Mr I glantu e at tin jumped u| made i ru h to he door leading 
to hi pm ite ap irtment, ind di ij [cued m i twinkling 1 ut it nm t 
not he nn i n ined tl it 1 c Ik l m i rder tc iveul Mi W oolsc\ Hconl\ 
went iw n lor u c mini te |ust to put on his belt f >r he wa 3 ash lined 
u be seen without it b\ his in il 

This bein„ assumed md Ins toilet ‘■omewhit ari nged, Mr 
\\ olsev w i-, idmittcd into his pi\ ue iccm And Mossirsc would 
h i \ e heid c\crs w( r 1 of the cc mils it c n Letween those tw a gentle 
men hid not Wo<lsc\, epenn tie di r udd nlv pounced on the 
issis int, tihen him b\ the coll it ird told lum to disappear alto 
gether into the oln p which Mossrose did, vowin^ he would hue his 
rev engc 

The subject on which \\ oolsc\ h id come to trtat was an im\ ortai t 
one “Mr I^lmtinc savs 1 e, theres no use disguising fiom one 
inothe- th it we are both of us in li\e with Miss Morgiana, and that 
oui dunces up to this time hue been prett\ equal But th it Captain 
whom \ou introi ieed, like an ass as vou were ” 

“An ass, Mr Woolscy 3 Id ha\e >ou to know, sir, that I m no 
more a hass than >ou are, sir , and is for introducing the Captain, I 
did no such thing ” 

“ Well, well, hes got a-poachmg into our preserves somehow 
He’s evidently sweet upon the >oung woman, and is a more fashion- 
able chap than either qf us two. We must get him out of the house, 
sir — we must circumwent him; and then, Mr. Eglantine, will be time 
enough for you and me to try which is the best man * 

He the best man ' ” thought Eglantine , “the little, bald unsightly 
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tailor-creature 1 \ man with no more soul than hts smoothing hiron I” 
Ihe perfumer, as m ry be imagined, did not utter this sentiment 
aloud but expressed himself quite willing to enter into any hamimble 
arrangement, b\ which the new cindidite for Miss Crumps fa\our 
must be thrown o\cr It was, accc idingl\, agreed between the two 
gentlemen that they should coalesce i„unst the common enemy 
ihat they should by reciting many pci ft tl> well founded stories in 
the Captains d sfivour, influence the n nds of Mi s ( rumps pirents 
and o f herself if possible i^nnst thi wclf n sheep cl tilling tml 
that when the\ were once fan ly i d of 1 m eich sh< uld be it libcrt\, 
as before, to prefer his own claim 

* I haie though of l ubjccl sud the. 1 ttle til i tuir rig \cr\ 
red and hunmin, in 1 hawm ft i gre it dt 1 >c th u b hl 1 say if 

a pint, whi h nu lx n ml n " 1 ihain^c it the |i sent 
juncture ind in which c ich of u in u 1c eful t tic uhci \n 
exchange Mr ] ^1 inline dc yoitikc 

‘ I Hi ycu mt n -'ll ac onin dit l s i l 1 ^,1 mt i e whose 

mind rin i ^ood dc il i t! it pet ts f c \ h r 

“Pooh nonsense sir I In n mu >f M r n is I flitter myself, 

a little mure i p in the in irkct h n c tlicr j topic n n* s 

Do you mean to insult tne n ne cf \i ml aid rjintine, sir 5 
I d ha\e sou U ki ow th i it three m nth — 

“Noiscn-.c sa\s Mr Wole mi uri B hsenoti n I here s 
no use a quarreilin h Mr I wc rc r i 1 t w li c ich other, I 
know that "Sou v sh me h i to ul is n o I 1 nn that 
‘ Indeed 1 don t air 

‘ \ ou do sir I tell >oi \ou d ill \hi s more I wish the 
sirne to \ lu — transported it in\ rite 1 ut i two s ulors when a 

boats a sinking though thc> hie ei li c the cvtrswmi h will help 
nd bale the beat out s sr I i act let us be the tw< snlois 
1 ail sr ? sud I glintinc as i su il iiistikii to the drift of ihc 
argument II bulnoinan lf\rurcn oiH ultics I think \ou hid 
better go t your senior pirtner Mr \\ jolscy \nd lglantincs 
cowardly little soul was filled withasav ige sitisfaction to think th it his 
enemy was in d sticss and ictually obliged to conic to ) un for succour 
“^oure enough to make Job swear, you great fat stupid lazy old 
barber 1 ” roartd Mr W oolscy, in a fury 

Eglantine jumped up and made foi the bell rope The gallant 
little tailor laughed 

“ There’s no need to call in Betsy, said he “1m not a-going to 
eat you, Eglantine , you’re a bigger man than me if you were just to 
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fill on me, you’d smother me 1 Just sit still on the sofa and listen to 
reason.” 

“ Well, sir, pro-cced,” said the barber with a gasp. 

“Now, listen ' What’s the darling wish of your heart ? I know 
it, sir’ you’ve told it to Mr Tressle, sir, and other gents at the club. 
The darling wish of your heart, sir, is to have a slap-up coat turned out 
of the (if 1 htrs of Messrs Linsey, Woolsey and Company 'Sou said 
youd give twenty guineas for one of our coats, you know you did’ 
Lord llolstertons a fatter man than you, and look what a figure we 
turn him out Can any firm in England dress Lord Bol >5 tenon but 
us, so as to make his lordship look decent'* I def> em, sir ’ We 
((uld luve gi\ cn Diniel Lambert a figure 1 ” 

“If I want a co it, sir,” said Mr I glantine, “ ind I dont deny it, 
there’s some people want a hind of hair ' 

“ Thats the \er\ point I was coming to,’ said the tailor, resuming 
the \ iolent blush which w \s mentioned as having suffused his counte- 
nnif «t* the beginning of the conversation “Let us have terms of 
mu* ml iccoinmodation Mike me a wig, Mr T glantine, and though 
I never yet cut a v ird of cloLh except for a gentleman, 1 11 pledge you 
im word 1 11 make vou a coat 

“ Will vou, h mour blight "’ sa\s T glantine 

“ Honour bright,” sivs the tulor “ Look ’ ’ and in an instant he 
drew from lus pocket one of those slips of parchment which gentlemen 
of his profession c am, ind putting I gl intine into the proper position, 
began to take the prcliminirv observations He felt I glantine’s 
heart thump with hippiacss as his measure passed over th it soft part 
of the perfumer s person 

Then pulling down the window blind and looking that the door 
was locked, and blushing still more deeply than ever, the tailor seated 
himself in an arm chan towards which Mr T glantine beckoned him, 
and, taking off lus black w ig, exposed his head to the great perruquier’s 
gaze Mr Eglantine looked at it, measured it, manipulated it, sat for 
three minutes with his head in his hand and his elbow on his knee 
gazing at the tailor’s cranium with all lus might, walked round it twice 
or thrice, and then said, “Its enough, Mr Woolsey. Consider the 
job as done And now, sir,” said he, w ith a greatly relieved air — “ and 
now, Woolsey, let us ’ave a glass of cura^oa to celebrate ijns hauspi- 
cious meeting." 

The tailor, however, stiffly replied that he never drank in a morning, 
and left the room without offering to shake Mr. Eglantine by the 
hand : for he despised that gentleman very heartily, and himself, too^ 
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for coming to an> compromise with him, and for so far demeaning 
himself as to make a coat for a barber 

Looking from Ins chambers on the other side of the street, that in 
ewtableMr Walker sau the tailor issuing from the perfumer s she p, 
and was at no loss to guess that something extraordinar) must be 
m progress when two such bitter enemies met together 
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CHAPTER III. 

WHAT CAME OF MR WALKFR’S DISCOV LR\ OF THE “BOOTJACK” 

1 is very easy to state how 
the Captain ame to take up 
that proud position at the 
‘ Bootjack which we have 
seen him occupy on the 
evening when the sound of 
the fatal ‘ bru i so as 
tomshed Mi T^lintine 
The mere entry into the 
establishment was of course, 
not difficult An> person by 
simplv utteiin., the words, 
1 A pint of 1 eei w is free of 
the “ Bootjack and it was 
some such witchword that 
Howard Walker employed 
when he made his first ap 
pearance He requested to 
be shown into a parlour where he might repose himself for a while, 
and was ushered into that very sanctum where the “ Kidney Club 
met Then he stated that the beer was the best he had ever tasted, 
t\cept in Bavaria, and in some parts of Spain, he added , and pro 
fessmg to be ext emely “peckish,’ requested to know if there were 
any cold meat in the house whereof he could make a dinner 

“ I don t usually dine at this hour landlord, said he, flinging down 
i half sovereign for pay ment of the beer , “ but y our parlc ir looks so 
e unfortable and the Windsor chairs are so snug, that I m sure I could 
not dine better at the first club m London ” 

“ One of the first clubs m London is held in this very room,” said 
Mr Crump, very well pleased ; “ and attended by some of the best 
gents in town, too We call it the ‘ Kidney Club ’ ” 

“ Why, bless my soul I it is the very club my friend Eglantine has 
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so often talked to me about, and attended by some of the tip-top 
tradesmen of the metropolis * ” 

“There s better men here than Mr Eglantine,” replied Mr Crump , 
“though hes a good man — I don’t say he’s not a good man — but 



there’s better Mr Clmker, sir; Mr Woolsey, of the house of Linsey , 
Woolsey and Co—” 

“ The great army-clothiers I " cried Walker , “ the first house m 
town ! " and so continued, with exceeding urbanity, holding conver- 
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sation with Mr. Crump, until the honest landlord retired delighted, 
and told Mrs Crump in the bar that there was a tip top swell in the 
“ Kidney ” parlour, who was a going to have his dinner there 

Fortune favoured the brave Captain in every way It was just 
Mr Crump’s own dinner hour , and on Mrs Crump stepping into the 
parlour to ask the guest whether he would like a slice of the joint to 
which the family were about to sit down, fancy that lady s start of 
astonishment at recognizing Mr Eglantines facetious friend of the 
day before The Captain at once demanded permission to partake of 
the joint it the family table , the lady could not with an\ great reason 
den\ this request , the Captain was inducted into the bar and Miss 
Crump, who ilw us came down late foi dinner, was e\en more as 
tonished than her mamma on beholding the occupier of the fourth 
place it the table Had she expected to see the fascinating stranger 
si ^oon a b nn'' I think she hid Her big eyes said as much, as, 

furtively looking up at Mr \\ llker s fice, the\ caught his looks , and 

then bouncin b down ig un towards her plate, pretendtd to be very 
Ini lookin b it the boiled beef and carrots there displayed She 

bluslit 1 1 ir redder than those carrots, but hei shining ringlets hid 
her confusion to b ethei with hei loveh face 

Sweet Mor b in 1 the billiaid ball eyes had a tremendous effect 
rn the C ipt un ihev fell piump as 1 were, into the pocket of hr 

heart u 1 lie r ll intly pr posed t> treat the company to a bottle of 

ch implant, which w 1 cepted w thoul m ich difficulty 

Mr Crump under j itten c of gnngtothe cellar where he said 
he had some easi >> of the incst chimpi 0 ncm I mope called Dick, 
the boy, to him, ml despatched him witl all speed to a wine 
merch 11 t s, wheic 1 couple of bottles of the liquoi were procured 

‘ Bnn b up two bottles Mr C, C iptain Walker gallantly said 
when Crump mailt his 1 ao\c as it ucie, to the cellar , and it may be 
imagined ifler the two bottles weic drunk (of which Mrs Crump 
Look it least mn< glisscs to her share), how happy, merry, and con 
hdentiil the whole puty had become Crump told his story of the 
‘ Bootjack, and whose boot it had drawn , the former Miss Delaney 
expatiated on her past theatrical lift, and the pictures hanging round 
the room Miss was equallv communicative , and, m short, the 
Captajn had all the secrets of the little family in his possession eie 
sunset He knew that Miss cared little for either of her suitors, about 
whom mamma and papa had a little quarrel He heard Mrs Crump 
talk of Moigiana’s property, and fell more m love with her than evqr 
Then came tea, the luscious crumpet, the quiet game at cnbbage, andi 
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the song— the song which poor Eglantine heard, and which caused 
\\ oolsey’s rage and his despair 

At the close of the evening the tailor was m a greater rage, and 
the perfumer m greater despair than ever He hid made his little 
present of eau de Cologne ‘Oh fie’” says the Captain, with a 
horse-laugh, “it smtlls of the shop f n He taunted the tailor about 
his wig, and the honest tellow had only m oath to give by way ot 
lepartee. He told his stories about his club and his lordly friends 
What chance had either against the all accomplished Howard Walker ? 

Old Crump, with a good innate sense of right and wrong, hated 
the man Mrs Crump did not feel quite at her ease regarding him , 
but Morgiana thought him the most delightful puson the world ever 
produced 

Tglantines usual morning costume was a blue sitin neckcloth 
embroi lered with butterflies and ornamented with i brandy ball 
brooch, a light shawl waistcoat, and a rhubaib coloured coit of the 
sort which, I believe are called Taglioms an 1 whi h have no waist- 
bittons, and make a pretence, as it were to have no w lists, but are 
in realitv adopted bv the fat in c rder to give them 1 waist Nothing 
easier for an obese man than to have 1 u ust he has J>ut to pinch 
h s middle part a little and the very fat on either side pushed violently 
forward makes a waist, as it were, and our worthy perfumers figure 
was that of a bolster cut almost in two with a string 

Walker presently saw him at h s «-hop d >or grinning m this 
costume, twiddling his ringlets w th Ins dumpy grea c \ lingers, 
glittering with oil and rings, and lonkin b so exceedingly contented 
and happy that the estate-agent felt a sured some very satisfactory 
onspiraev had been planned between the tail i md him How was 
Mr Walker to learn what the scheme was’ 4.1 is T the poor fellow’s 
vamtv and delight were such, that lie c ml 1 not keep silent as to the 
cause of his satisfaction, and rather th n not mention it at all, in the 
fulness of his heart he would have told hij secret to Mr Mossrose 
himself 

“ When I get mv coat,” thought the Bond Street Alnischar, ‘ I’ll 
hire of Snaffle that easy going cream coloured oss that he bought 
from Astleys, and I’ll canter through the Park, and won't I pass 
through Little Bunkers Buildings, thats all? I’ll wear my grey 
trousers with the velvet stnpe down the side, and get my spurs 
lacquered up, and a French polish to my boot , and if I don t do for 
the Captain and the tailor too, my name’s not Archibald And I 
know what I’ll do * I’ll hire the small Clarence* and invite the Crumps 
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to dinner at the 1 Gar and Starter’” (this was his facetious way of 
calling the “ Star and Garter”), “ and I’ll nde by them all the way to 
Richmond. It’s rather a long ride, but with Snaffle’s soft saddle I 
can do it pretty easy, I dare say.” And so the honest fellow built 
t astles upon castles in the air ; and the last most beautiful vision of 
all was Miss Crump “in white satting, with a horange-flower m her 
’air,” putting him in possession of “her lovely ’and before the haltar of 
St. George’s, ’Anover Square.” As for Woolsey, Eglantine determined 
that he should have the best wig his art could produce ; for he had 
not the least fear of his rival. 

These points then being arranged to the poor fellow’s satisfaction, 
what does he do but send out for half a quire of pink note-paper, and 
in a filigree envelope despatch a note of invitation to the ladies at the 
“ llootjack " — 

“Timet of hlovu, Rond Street , 

‘ Thursday. 

“Mr Ai J11h.1l 1 Eglantine presen In h's compliments to Mrs and Miss 
Crump, uod lequest-. tilt honour and f'leasuu of then company at the ‘Star 
uicl (ijit< r' at Richmond to an early dinner on Sunday next. 

‘ ‘ If agreeable, Mi Eglantine’s 1 am age w ill he at your door at three o’clock, 
and I propose to accompany thtm op horseback if agieeable likewise.” 

This note was sealed with yellow wax, and sent to its destination; 
and of course Mi Eglantine w-ent himself for the answer in the 
evening . and of course he told the ladies to look out for a certain 
new coat he was going to sport on Sunday ; and of course Mr. 
Walker happens to call the next day with spare tickets for Mrs. 
Crump and her daughter, when the whole secret was laid bare to him, 
—how the ladies were going to Richmond on Sunday in Mr. Snaffle’s 
Clarence, and how Mr. Eglantine was to ride by their side. 

Mr. Walker did not keep horses of his own ; his magnificent 
friends at the u Regent ’’ had plenty in their stables, and some of these 
were at livery at the establishment of the Captain’s old “college'’ 
companion, Mr. Snaffle. It was easy, therefore, for the Captain to 
renew his acquaintance with that individual. So, hanging on the arm of 
my Lord Vauxhall, Captain Walker next day made his appearance at 
Snaffle’s livery-stables, and looked at the various horses there for sale 
or at bait, and soon managed, by putting some facetious questions to 
Mr. Snaffle regarding the “ Kidney Club,” &c., to place himself on a 
friendly footing with that gentleman, and to learn from him what 
horse Mr. Eglantine was to ride on Sunday. 

p 
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The monster Walker had fully determined Jn his mind that 
Eglantine should fall of that horse in the course of his Sunday’s ride. 

“That sing’iar hanimal,” said Mr. Snaffle, pointing to the old 
horse, “ is the celebrated H emperor that was the wonder of Hastley's 
some years back, and was parted with by Mr. Ducrow honly because 
his feelin’s wouldn't allow him to keep him no longer after the 
death of the first Mrs I)., who invariably rode him. I bought him, 
thinking that p’raps ladies and Cockney bucks might like to lide him 
(for his haction is wonderful, and he canters like a harm-chair); but 
he’s not safe on any day except Sundays.” 

“ And why’s that? ” asked Captain Walker. “Why is he safer on 
Sunday s than other days ? " 

“ P>i t a use thae'\ no must t in the streets on Sundays . The first 
gent that rode him found himself dancing a quadrille in Hupper 
Brook Street to an ’ urdy-gurdy that was playing ‘ Cherry Ripe,’ su< li 
is the natur of the hanimal And if you reklect the play of the 
‘Battle of Hoy stcrlitz,’ in which Mrs. I) hacted ‘the female hussai,’ 
you may remembci how she and the horse died in the third act to 
the toon of ‘God preserve the Emperor,’ from which this horse took 
his name. Only play that toon to him, and he rear^ hisself up, beats 
the hair in time with his foi clegs, and then sinks gently to the ground 
as though he were earned off by a cannon-ball He served a lady 
hopposite Hapsley Ouse so one day, and since then I’ve never let 
him out to a friend except on Sunday, when, in t oursc, there’s no 
danger. Heglantine is a friend of mine, and of coui^e I wouldn’t 
put the poor fellow on a hanimal I couldn’t trust.” 

After a little more conversation, my lord and his fuend quitted 
Mr. Snaffle’s, and as they walked away towards the “Regent,” his 
lordship might be heard shrieking with laughter, crving, “ Capital, by 
jingo! exthlent ! Dwive down m the dwag 1 Take Lungly Worth 
a thousand pound, by J ove 1 ” and similar ejaculations, indicative of 
exceeding delight. 

On Saturday morning, at ten o’clock to a moment, Mr. Woolsey 
called at Mr. Eglantine’s with a yellow handkerchief under his arm. 
It contained the best and handsomest body-coat that ever gentleman 
put on. It fitted Eglantine to a nicety— it did not pinch him in the 
least, and yet it was of so exquisite a cut that the perfumer found, as 
he gazed delighted in the glass, that he looked like a manly, portly, 
high-bred gentleman— a lieutenant-colonel in the army, at the very 
least 

“You’re a full man, Eglantine,” said the tailor, delighted, too, 
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with his own work '“but that can’t be helped. You look more like 
Hercules than Falstaff no\\, sir , and if a coat can make a gentleman, 
a gentleman you are. Let me recommend you to sink the blue 
cravat, and take the stripes off your trousers Dress quiet, su , draw 
it nnkl Plain waistcoat, dark trousers, black neckcloth, black hat, 
and if there’s a better-dressed man in Lurope to morrow I’m a 
Dutchman ’ 

“Thank vou, \\ oolsev — thank you, my dear sir,” said the charmed 
perfumer “ And now 1 11 just trouble you to try on this here ’ 

The wig had been made with equal skill , it w\as not in the florid 
tyle which Mr I glantine loved in his own person, but, as the per- 
fumer said, a simple, straightforward head of hair. “ It seems as if 
it had grown theie all your life, Mr. Woolsey , nobody would tell that 
1 was not your natril colour” Mr Woolsey blushed) — “it makes 
\ ou look ten ycai younger, and as for that scarecrow yonder, you’ll 
never, I think, want to wt ir th it again ” 

Woolscv looked m the gl iss, and was delighted too. The two 
rivals shook hinds and strughtvvay became friends, and in the over- 
flowing of Ins he ut the perfumer mentioned to the tailor the party 
which he had arranged for the not day, md offered him a seat in the 
earn ige and at the dmnci it the “Star and Garter ” “Would you like 
to ride"’ sud 1 glantine, with rather a ''onsequential air “Snaffle 
will mount you, .md we can go one on each side of the ladies, if 
you like ” 

Hut Woolsev humbly said he was not a riding man, and gladly 
consented to take a place m the Clarence carriage, provided he was 
allowed to bear half the expenses of the enterta nment This proposal 
was agreed to by Mr Lglantme, and the two gentlemen parted to 
meet once more at the “Kidneys” that night, when everybody was 
edified by the friendly tone adopted between them. 

Mr Snaffle, at the club meeting, made the very same proposal to 
Mr Woolsey that the perfumei had made , and stated that as Eglan- 
tine was going to ride Hemperor, Woolsey, at least, oughL to mount 
too But he was met bv the same modest refusal on the tailors part, 
who stated that he had never mounted a horse yet, and preferred 
greatly the use of a coach. 

Eglantine’s chaiacter as a “ swell” rose greatly with the club that 
evening. 

Two o’clock on Sunday came the two beaux arrived punctually at 
the door to receive the two smiling ladies. 

“Bless us, Mr. Eglantine'” said Miss Crump, quite struck by 

P 2 
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him, “ I never saw you look so handsome in your life." He could 
have flung his arms around her neck at the compliment. “And law, 
Ma ! what has happened to Mr. Woolsey ? doesn’t he look ten years 
younger than yesterday?" Mamma assented, and Woolsey bowed 
gallantly, and the two gentlemen exchanged a nod of hearty friend- 
ship. 

The day was delightful. Eglantine pranced along magnificently 
on his cantering arm-chair, with his hat on one ear, his left hand on 
his side, and his head flung over his shoulder, and throwing under- 
glances at Morgiana whenever the “ Emperor ’ was in advance of the 
Clarence. The “ Emperor " pricked up lus ears a little uneasily 
passing the Lbenezer chapel in Richmond, w here the congregation 
were singing a hymn, but beyond this no accident occurred , nor was 
Mr. Eglantine in the least stiff or fatigued by the time the party 
reached Richmond, where he arrived time enough to give his steed 
into the charge of an ostler, and to present his elbow to the ladies as 
they alighted from the Clarence carnage. 

What this jovial part) ate for dinner at the “Star and Garter" 
need not here be set down. If they did not drink champagne I am 
very much mistaken. They were as merry' as any fenir people in 
Christendom ; and between the bewildering attentions of the perfumer, 
and the manly courtesy of the tailor, Morgiana very likely forgot the 
gallant Captain, or, at least, was very' happy in his absence. 

At eight o’clock they began to drive homeu'ards. “ Won't you 
come into the carnage ?’’ said Morgiana to Eglantine, with one of her 
tenderest looks ; “ Dick can nde the horse." But Archibald was too 
great a lover of equestrian exercise. “ I’m afraid to trust anybody on 
this horse,” said he with a knowing look ; and so he pranced away by 
the side of the little carnage. The moon was brilliant, and, with the 
aid of the gas-lamps, illuminated the whole face of the country in a 
way inexpressibly lively. 

Presently, in the distance, the sweet and plaintive notes of a bugle 
were heard, and the performer, with great delicacy, executed a religious 
air. “Music, too ! heavenly !” said Morgiana, throwing up her eyes 
to the stars. The music came nearer and nearer, and the delight of 
the company was only more intense. The fly w r as going at about four 
miles an hour, and the “ Emperor ” began cantering to time at the 
same rapid pace. 

"This must be some gallantry of yours, Mr. Woolsey,” said the 
romantic Morgiana, turning upon that gentleman. “ Mr. Eglantine 
treated us to the dinner, and you have provided us with the music.” 
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Now Woolscy had been a little, a very little, dissatisfied during 
the course of the evening s entertainment, by fancying that Eglantine, 
a much more voluble person than himself, had obtained rather an 
undue share of the ladies’ favour and as he himself paid half of the 
expenses, he felt very much vexed to think that the perfumer should 
tike all the credit of the business to himself So when Miss Crump 
ibked if he had provided the music, he foolishly giade an evasive 
reply to hei query, and rather wished her to imagine that he had per 
formed that piece of gallantry “ If it pleases you Miss Morgiana, ’ 
sud this artful Schneider, “what mqrfe need any min ask •* wouldn’t I 
have all Drury Lane orchestra to please you ? ’ 

The bugle hid by this time arrived quite close to the Clarence 
carriage, and if Morgiana hid looked round she might have seen 
whence the music cime behind her cime slowly a drag, or private 
stage cok h with four horses Two giooms with cockades and folded 
irms were behind ind driving on the box, a little gentleman, with a 
blue birds eve neckcloth, ind a white coat A bugleman was by his 
side who performed the melodies which so delighted Miss Crump 
He plived very gently and sweetlv, and “ God save the King trembled 
so softlv out of the brazen orifice of his bugle, that the Crumps, the 
t lor and Fglintine himself who wis riding close by the carriage, 
were quite charmed ind subdued 

ihink you, d ir Mr Woolsev sud the giateful Morgiana, 
which made Egl intine s ire ind Woolsev was just saying ‘ Really, 
upon my word, I ve nothing to do with it, when the min on the drag 
l ox said to the buglemm, Is ow 

The bugleman begin the tune of — 

* Iltavcn piesem. ur 1 irq eror 1 1 a an cis, 
hum turn ti turn ti titty ti ’ 

At the sound, the Emperor reared himself (with a roar from Mr 
1 glantine) reared and beat the air with his fore paws Eglantine 
(lung his arms round the beast s neck, still he kept beating time with 
his fore paws Mrs Crump screamed Mr Woolsey, Dick, the 
Clarence coachman, Loid Vauxhall (for it was he), and his lordships 
two grooms, burst into a shout of laughter , Morgiana cries “ Mercy 1 
mercy ' Eglantine yells “ Stop ' ’ — “Wo 1 ’ — “O ! ” and a thousand 
ejaculations of hideous terror , until, at last, down drops the 
4 I mperor” stone dead m the middle of the road, as if carried off by 
a cannon-balL 

Fancy the situation, ye callous souls who laugh at the misery of 
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hlimanity, fancy the situation of poor Lglantine under the “ F niperor 1 ” 
He had fallen very easy, the animal lay perfectly quiet, and the 
perfumer was to all intents and purposes as dead as the anuna) He 
had not fainted, but he was immovable with terror , he lay in a 
puddle, and thought it was his own blood gushing from him , and he 
would have lain there until Monday morning, if my lord’s grooms, 
descending, had not dragged him by the coat collars from under the 
beast, who still lay quiet 

“Play ‘Charming Judy Callaghan, will ye ?r says Mr Snaffles 
man, the fly-dnver , on which the bugler performed tint lively air, and 
up started the horse, and the grooms, who were rubbing Mr Lglantine 
down against a lamp post, invited him to remount 

Hut his heart was too broken for th' ,f The ladies gladly made 
room for him in the Clarence Dick mounted I mperoi ’ ind rode 
homewards The drag too, drove away playing ‘ O dear, wh it can 
the matter be ? and with a scowl of furious hate, Mr I glantme sat 
and regarded his rival His pantaloons were split, and his coat torn 
up the back. 

“Are you hurt much, dear Mr \irhibtld ?r said Morgiam with 
unaffected compassion ^ 

“ N not much said the poor fellow, ready to burst into tears 

“ Oh, Mr Woolsey, added the good natured girl, ‘ how could >o » 
play such a trick * 1 

“Upon my word,” Woolscy begin, intending to plead innocence , 
but the ludicrousness of the situation was once more too much for 
him, and he burst out into a roar of laughter 

“You * you cowardly beast ’ howled out Tglantinc, now driven 
to fury , — “ you laugh it me, you miserable ere ur ’ Take ih if, sir ’ 
and he fell upon him with all his might a id well nigh throttled the 
tailor and pummelling his c\es, liia no^e, his e irs with inconceivable 
rapidity, wrenrhed, finally, his wig oft hi* lie id, and flung it into the 
road 

Morgiana saw that Woolsey had red hur * 

*iii* 

* A French/; r erbe furnished the author with the notion of the rivalry 
between the Barber and the Tailor 
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• CHAPTER i\ 

IN WHICH 1JIF HEROINI HAS A NLMI1FR MORF T OVERS, AND 
CUTS A VERY DASHING HGURL IN IHT WORLD 

WO y ears hive ehpsed since 
the festival at Richmond, 
which, begun so peiceably, 
ended in such general up 
roar Morgiam. never could 
be brought to pardon 
\Y oolsey s red hair, nor to 
help laughing at Eglantines 
clisisters, nor could the two 
gentlemen be reconciled to 
one another Woolsey, in 
deed, sent a challenge to the 
peifumer to meet him with 
pistols which the latter de 
dined, saying, justly, that 
ti adesmen h id no business 
with such weapons on this 
the tailor proposed to meet 
him with co its off and have it out like men, in the piesence of their 
friends of the kidney Club The perfumer s 1 1 he would be party 
to no such vulgar transaction , on which, Woolsev, exasperated, made 
an oath that he would tweak the perfume- s nose so surely as he ever 
entered the club room , and thus otic member of the “Kidneys ' was 
compelled to vacate his arm chair 

Woolsey himself attended every meeting regularly, but he did not 
ev ince that gaiety and good humour which render men s company 
agreeable in clubs On arriving, he would order the boy to “tell him 
when that scoundrel Eglantine came / and, hanging up his hat on a 
peg, would scowl round the room, and tuck up his sleeves very high, 
and stretch, and shake his fingers and wrists, as if getting them ready 
for that pull of the nose which he intended to bestow upon his rival 
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So prepared, he would sit down and smoke his pipe quite silently, 
glaring at all, and jumping up, and hitching up his coat sleeves, when 
any one entered the room 

The “Kidneys' did not like this behaviour Clinker ceased to 
come llustard, the poulterer, ceased to come As for Sn iffle he 
also disappeared, for \\ oolsey wished to make him answerable for the 
misbchax lour of I glantme, and proposed to him the duel which the 
latter had declined So Snaffle winL Presently they all went, 
except the tailor and Tressle, who lived down the street ind these 
two would sit and pufl their tobacco, one on c ch side of Crump, the 



landlord, as silent as Indian chiefs in a wigwam I here grew to be 
more and more room for poor old Crump in his chair and in his clothes , 
the “ Kidneys ’ were gone, and why should he remain 7 One Satur 
day he did not come down to preside at the club (as he atil 1 fondly 
called it), and the Saturday following Tressle had made a coffin for 
him; and Woolsey, with the undertaker by his side, followed to the 
grave the father of the “ Kidneys." 

Mfs Crump was now alone in the world “How alone says 
some innocent and respected reader Ah * my dear sir, do you know 
to little of human nature as not to be aware that, one week after the 
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Richmond affair, Morgiana married Captain Walker ? That did she 
privately, of course ; and, after the ceremony, came tripping back to her 
parents, as young people do in plays, and said, “ Forgive me, dear Pa 
and Ma, I’m married, and here is my husband, the Captain ’ ’’ Papa 
and mamma did forgive her, as why shouldn’t they ? and papa paid 
<wcr her fortune to her, which she carried home delighted to the 
Captain. This happened seveial months before the demise of old 
Crump; and Mrs. Captain Walker was on the Continent with her 
Howard when that melancholy event took place ; hence Mrs. Crump’s 
loneliness and unprotected condition. Morgiana had not latterly seen 
much of the old people ; how could she, moving in her exalted sphere, 
i crave at her genteel new residence in the Edgware Road, the old 
publican and his wife ? 

Being, then, alone in the world, Mrs Crump could not abear, she 
said, to live in the house where she had been so respected and happy: 
->o she sold the good-will of the “ Bootjack,” and, with the money 
arising from this sale and her own private fortune, being able to 
inustei some sixty pounds per annum, retired to the neighbourhood 
of her dear old “Sadler’s Wells,” where she boarded with one of 
Mrs. Serle’s forty pupils. Her heart was bioken, she said ; but 
nevertheless, about nine months after Mr. Crump’s death, the wall- 
flowers, nasturtiums, polyanthuses and convolvuluses began to blossom 
under her bonnet as usual ; in a year she was dicssed quite as fine as 
e\ci, and now never missed “The Wells,” or some other place of enter- 
tainment, one single night, but was as regular as the box-keeper. 
Nav, she was a buxom widow still, and an old flame of hers, Fisk, 
so celebrated as pantaloon in Grimaldi’s time, but now doing the 
44 heavy fathers ” at “ The Wells, ’’ proposed to her to exchange her 
name for his. 

But this proposal the worthy widow declined altogether. To say 
tiulh, she was exceedingly proud of her daughter, Mrs. Captain 
Walker. They did not see each other much at first ; but every now 
and then Mrs. Crump would pay a visit to the folks in Connaught 
Square; and on the days when “the Captain’s” lady called in the 
City Road, there was not a single official at “The Wells,” from the 
first tragedian down to the call-boy, who was not made aware of the 
fact. 

It has been said that Morgiana carried home her fortune in her 
own reticule, and smiling placed the money in her husband’s lap; 
and hence the reader may imagine, who knows Mr. Walker to be an 
extremely selfish fellow, that a great scene of anger must have taken 
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place, and man> coarse oaths and epithets ot abuse must have come 
from him, when he found that hve hundred pounds was all that his 
wife had, although he had expected hve thousand with her But, to 
say the truth, \\ alher was at this tune almost in love with his hand- 
some, rosy, good humoured, simple wife They had made a fortnight’s 
tour, during which they had been excuedingly happy, and there was 
something so frank, and touching in the way in which the kind 
creature flung her all into his lap, saluting him with a hearty embrace 
at the same tunc, and wishing that it were a thousand billion billion 
times more, so that her darling Howard might enioy it, that the man 
would have been a ruffian indeed could he have found it in his heart 
to be angry with her , and so he kissed her in return, and patted hci 
on the shining ringlets, and then coi nied over tlie notes with rathei i 
disconsolate air, and ended b\ locking them up in his portfolio In 
fict, s/ie had never deceived him, Lgl mime had, and he in return 
had out-tricked Eglantine , and so warm were his aftcctions for 
Morgiana at this time, lh.it, upon my word and honour, I don t think 
he repented of his bargain Besides, five hundred pounds in crisp 
bank-notes was a sum of money such as the Captain was not in the 
habit of handling every day a dashing, sanguine fellovy* he fancied 
there was no end to it, and already thought of a dozen w ? a\s b\ 
which it should increase and multiply into a plum Woe is me' 
Has not many a simple soul examined five new hundred pound notes 
in this w<*y, and calculated their powers of duration and multiplii i 
tion 

This subject, however, is too painful to be dwelt on Let us 
hear what Walker did with his money *Whv, he furnished the house 
in the Ldgware Road before mentioned, he ordered a handsome 
service of plate, he sported a phaeton and two ponies, he kept i 
couple of smart maids and a groom foot boy — in fact, he mounted 
just such a neat, unpretending, gentitmanlikc establishment as 
becomes a respectable young couple on tneir outset m life “I’ve 
sown my w-ild oats,” he would say to his acquaintances, “a few 
years since, perhaps, I would have longed to cut a dash, but now- 
prudence is the word , and I’ve settled every farthing of Mrs 
Walker’s fifteen thousand on herself” And the best proof that the 
world had confidence in lnm is the fact, that for the articles of plate, 
equipage, and furniture, which have been mentioned as being in his 
possession, he did not pay one single shilling ; and so prudent was 
he, that but for turnpike*, postage-stamps, and king’s taxes, he hardly 
had occasion to change a five-pound note of his wife’s fortune. 
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To tell the truth, Mr. Walker had determined to make his fortune 
And what is easier in London ? Is not the share market open to all ? 
Do not Spanish and Columbiar bonds rise and fall ? For what are 
companies invented but to place thousands in the pockets of share 
holders and directors ? Into these commercial pursuits the gallant 
Captain now plunged with gTcat energy, and made some brilliant hits 
at first starting, and bought and sold so opportunely, that his name 
began to rise in the City as a capitalist, and might be seen in the 
printed list of directors of manv excellent and philanthropic schemes, 
of which there is never any lack in London Business to the amount 
of thousands was done at his agency , shares of vast value were 
bought md sold under his management How poor Mr Lglantine 
used to hate him and envy him, as from the door of his emporium 
the firm w is 1 glantinc and Mossiose new) he saw the Captain 
d uly amve in his pony phaeton, and heard of the st irt he had taken 
in life 

The only regret Mrs W ilker had wis that she did not enjoy 
enough of her husband b socittv His business called him away all 
diy lus business, too, obliged him to Icive her of evenings very 
frequently alone , whilst he (ilwiys in puisuil ot business was dining 
with his great friends at the club, and drinking duet and chimpagne 
to the same end 

She was a perfectly good natuied and simple soul, and never made 
him 1 single repioach , but when lie could j iss an evening it home 
w ill her she w is delighted, and when l e could drive with her in the 
1 "irk she w is hippy for a week ifter O11 these occasions, and in the 
fulness of her heart, she wouid drive to ner 1 other ind tell her story 
Ilowaid drove with me in the Park yesterday, mamma , ” “ Howard 
has promised to take me to the Opera, and so forth And that 
evening the miniger, Mr Caw lei, the first tragedian, Mrs Serle and 
her forty pupils, all the box keepers, bonnet women — nav, the ginger 
beer girls them elves at * I he Wells, knew that Captain and Mrs 
Walker were it Kensington Gaidens, 01 were to have the Match loness 
of Billingsgate s box at the Opera One night — O joy of joys — Mrs 
Captain Walker appeared in a private box at “ The Wells ’ Thats 
she with the black ringlets and Cashmere shawl, smelling bottle, and 
black velvet gown, and bird of paradise in her hat Goodness 
gracious * how they all acted at her, Gawler and all, and how happy 
Mrs Crump was » She kissed her daughter between all the acts, she 
nodded to all her friends on the stage, in the slips, or in the real 
water, she introduced her daughter, Mrs. Captain Walker, to the 
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box-opener ; and Melvil Dclamere ^th<* first comic), Canterfield (the 
tyrant), and Jonesim (the celebrated Fontarabian Statuesque), were 
all on the steps, and shouted for Mrs Captain Walker’s carruge, and 
wived their hats, and bowed as the little pon> phaeton drove away 
Walker, in his moustaches, hid come in at the end of the play, 
and was not a little gratified b> the compliments paid to himself and 
lady. 

Among the other articles of luxury with which the Captain 
furnished his house we must not omit to mention an extremcK grand 
piano, which occupied four hfths of Mrs Walkei’s little back drawing 
room, and at which she was in the habit of practising continualh All 
day and all night during Walker’s absences (and these occurred all 
night md all day) you might hear — the whole street might hear — the 
voice of the lady at No 23 gurgling, and sh iking, and quivering, as 
1 idles do when they practise I he street did not approve of the 
continuance of the noise, but neighbours aie difficult to please, and 
what would Morgnna hive lnd to do if she had ceased to sing ? It 
would be hard to lock 1 bliekbird in a cage and prevent him from 
s nging too And so W alker s blackbird, in the snug little cage in the 
1 dgware koad, sang end was not unhappy 

After the pair had b cn in lrried for about a year, the omnibus 
that passes both bv Mrs Crumps house ncai “ The Wells, and by 
Mrs W alker s street off the I dgware Road, brought up the former 
named lady almost every div to her diughicr She came when the 
Captain hid gone to his business , she staved to a two o clock dinner 
with Morgiana, she diove with her in the pony carrngc round the 
1 ark, but she never stopped later than six Had she not to go to the 
play at seven ' And besides, the C lptain fright come home with 
some of his great friends, and he always swore and grumbled much if 
he found his mother in law on the prem.ses As for Morgiana, she 
was one of those women who encourage despotism m husbands 
What the husband savs must be right, because he says it , what he 
orders must be obeyed tremblingly. Mrs Walker gave up her entire 
reason to her lord Whv wms it ? Before marriage she had been an 
independent little person , she had far more brains than her Howard 
I think it must have been his moustaches that frightened her, and 
caused in her this humility 

Selfish husbands have this advantage in maintaining with easy- 
minded wives a rigid and inflexible behaviour, viz , that if they by 
*any chance grant a little favour, the ladies receive it with such trans- 
ports of gratitude as they would never think of showing to a lord and 
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master who was accustomed to give them everything they asked for ; 
and hence, when Captain Walker signified his assent to his wife’s 
prayer that she should take a singing-master, she thought his gene- 
rosity almost divine, and fell upon her mamma’s neck, when that lady 
came the next day, and said what a dear adorable angel her Howard 
was, and what ought she not to do for a man who had taken her from 
her humble situation, and raised her to be what she was ! What she 
was, poor soul ! She was the wife of a swindling pan>cnu gentleman. 
She received visits from six ladies of her husband’s acquaintances, — 
two attorne\ s’ ladies, his bill-broker’s lady, and one or two more, of 
whose characters we had best, if you please, say nothing; and she 
thought it an honour to be so distinguished . as if Walker had been a 
Lord Exeter to marr) a humble maiden, or a noble prince to fall in love 
with a humble Cinderella, or a majestic Jove to come dowm from 
heaven and woo a Semele. Look through the world, respectable 
reader, and among your honourable acquaintances, and say if this sort 
of faith in women is not very frequent ? They will believe in their 
husbands, whatever the latter do. Let John be dull, ugly, vulgar, and 
a humbug, his Mary Ann never finds it out ; lei him tell hii stones 
c\er so many times, there is she always ready with her kind smile ; 
let him be stingy, she sa\s he is prudent; let him quarrel with his best 
fuend, she says he is always in the right ; let him be prodigal, she says 
he is generous, and that his health requires enjoyment ; let him be idle, 
he must ha\ e relaxation ; and she will pinch herself and her household 
that he may have a guinea for his club. Yes ; and every morning, as 
she wakes and looks at the face, snoring on the pillow by her side — 
every morning, I say, she blesses that dull, ugly countenance, and the 
dull ugly soul reposing there, and thinks both are something divine. I 
w-ant to know' how it is that women do not find out their husbands to 
be humbugs ? Nature has so provided it, and thanks to her. When 
last year they were acting the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and alt 
the boxes began to roar with great coarse heehaws at Titania hugging 
Bottom's long long ears — to me, considering these things, it seemed 
that there were a hundred other male brutes squatted round about, and 
treated just as reasonably as Bottom was. Their Titanias lulled them 
to sleep in their laps, summoned a hundred smiling, delicate, household 
fairies to tickle their gross intellects and minister to their vulgar 
pleasures ; and (as the above remarks are only supposed to apply to- 
honest women loving their own lawful spouses) a mercy it is that no- 
wicked Puck is in the way to open their eyes, and point out their folly. 
Cvibono f let them live on in their deceit ; I know two lovely ladles- 
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who will read this, and will bay it is just \ery likeh, and not see in the 
least that it has been written regarding them 

Another point of sentiment, ind one curious to speculate on 
Have you not lemarkcd the immense works of art that women get 
through? The worsted wtrk sofas, the countcrpincs patched or knitted 
(but these are imon h the old fashioned in the countn), the bushels of 
pincushions, the dbums thev liboriously fill, the tremendous pieces of 
musirthe\ practise, the thousind other fiddle-fiddles which occupy the 
attention of the dear souls— ni\ hi\e we not seen them seated of 
evenings in a squad or company, Louisa emplovrd at the worsted work 
before mentioned, Lliza at the pincushions, Amclii it ^ird ricks or 
filagiee matches, and, in the midst, Theodosn with one of the c indies 
reiding out a novel iloud ? Ah m\ deir sir mortil creituics must lx, 
very hird put to it for amusement be sum. of that, when the v ire. f ir< cd 
to gather together in a companv and he ir no\ cl read aloud 7 hey onh 
do it because they can t help it depend upon it it is a sad life a poor 
pastime Mr Dickens in his ^meric in book tells of the prisoners it 
the silent prison, how they had ornamented their rooms, some of them 
with a frightful prettiness and elaboration W omens fancy work is of 
this sort often— only prison work done because there **as no other 
exercising ground for their poor little thoughts md fingers and hence 
these wonderful pincushions are executed these counterpanes woven 
these sonatas learned I3y everything sentimental when I ^ee two 
kind, innocent, fresh cheeked young women go to a p ino, md sit 
down opposite to it upon two chairs piled w ith more or less music books 
(according to their convenience), and so seated, go through a set ol 
double-barrelled variations upon this or that tune b\ Herz or k dkbren 
ner, — I say, far from receiving any satisfaction at the noise made 
by the performance, my too susceptible heart is given up entuely to 
bleeding for the performers W hat hours, and weeks, nay, piep iratory 
years of study, has that infernal jig cost them 1 \\ hat sums has pap i 

paid what scoldings has mamma administered (“ Lady Bullblock does 
not play herself,* 5 Sir Thomas says, “ but she has naturally the finest 
ear for music ever known ,w ) , what evidences of slavery, m a word, are 
there 1 It is the condition of the young lady’s existence She break 
fasts at eight, she does “ Mangnall s Questions’ with the governess till 
ten, she praefises till one, she walks in the square with bars round her 
till two, then she practises again, then she sews or hems, or reads 
Flench, or Hume’s “ History,” then she comes down to play to papa, 
because he likes music whilst he is asleep after dinner, and tjien it is 
bed-time, and the morrow is another day with what are called the same 
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4< duties " to be gone through. A friend of mine went to call at a noble- 
man's house the other day, and one of the >oung ladies of the house 
tame into the room with a tray on lur head ; this tray was to give 
Lady Mana a graceful carnage Mon Dieu / and who knows but at 
that moment Lady Bell was at work with a pan of her dumb name- 
sakes, and Lady Sophy l)ing flat on a stretching board ? I could wrnc 
whole articles on this theme but peace 1 we are keeping Mrs Walker 
waiting all the while 

Well, then, if the above disquisitions have an> thing to do wuh the 
stor>, as no doubt the> have, 1 wis>h it to be understood that, during 
hu husband s absence, and her own solil iry confinement, Mrs. Howard 
W’rlkcr bestowed a piodigious quantity of her time and energy on the 
cultivation of her musical talent, and having, as before stated, a very 
tine loud voice, specdil) attained no ordinary skill in the use of it. 
.She first had foi tc icher little Podmore, the fat chorus master at “The 
Wells,” and who had taught hei mother the “Tink-a-tmk ” song winch 
lias been such a fivourite simt it first appealed He grounded her 
well, and bade her eschew the singing of all those “Eagle Tavern” 
billacL in which her heart formcrlv delighted; and when he had 
brought her to a certain point of skill, the honest little chorus-master 
sud she should have a still better instructor, and wrote a note to 
C iptain Walker (inclosing Ins own little . ccount), speaking m terms 
of the* most fl lttcring encomium of his ladv’s progress, and recommend- 
ing that she should take lessons of the celebrated Baroski. Captain 
Walker dismissed Podmore then, and engaged Signor Baroski, at a 
v 1st expense , as he did not fail to tell his wife. In fact, he owed 
Baroski no less than two hundred and twenty guineas when he was 
But we <11 e advancing matters. 

Little Baroski is the authoi of the opera of “ Eliogabalo,” of the 
oratorio of “ Purgitono, whnh made such an immense sensation, of 
songs and ballet-musics innumerable He is a German b> birth, and 
shows such an outr igeous partiality fo r pork and sausages, and attends 
at church so constantly, that I am sure there cannot be any foundation 
in the story that he is a member of the ancient religion. He is a fat 
little man, with a hooked nose and jetty whiskers, and coal-black 
shining eyes, and plenty of rings and jewels on his fingers and about 
his person, and a very considerable portion of his shirt-sleeves turned 
over his coat to take the air. His great hands (which can sprawl over 
half a piano, and produce those effects on jhe instrument for which he 
is celebrated) are encased in lemon-coloured kids, new, or cleaned 
daily. Parenthetically, let us ask why so many men, with coarse red 
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wnsts and big hands, persist in the white kid glove and wristband 
system? Baroski’s gloves alone must cost him a little fortune; only 
he says with a leer, when asked the question, “ Get along vid you ; 
don’t you know dere is a gloveress that lets me havfe dem very sheap ?” 
He rides in the Park ; has splendid lodgings in Dover Street ; and 
is a member of the “ Regent Club,” where he is a great source of 
amusement to the members), to whom he tells astonishing stories of 
his successes with the ladies, and for whom he has always play and 
opera tickets in store. His eye glistens and his little heart beats 
when a lord speaks to him ; and he has been known to spend large 
sums c'f money m gi\ ing treats to young sprigs of fashion at Richmond 
and elsewhere. “ In my bolyticks,” he sa>s, “ I am consaievatiff to de 
bag-bone.” In fine, he is a puppy, and withal a man of considerable 
genius in his profession. 

This gentleman then undertook to complete the musical education 
of Mrs. Walker. He expressed himself at once “ enshanted vid her 
gababilities,” found that the extent of her voice was ft brodigious,” and 
guaranteed that she should become a first-rate singer. The pupil was 
apt, the master was exceedingly skilful ; and, accordingly, Mrs. 
Walker’s progress was very remarkable although, for her part, honest 
Mrs. Crump, who used to attend her daughter's lessons, would grumble 
not a little at the new system, and the endless exercises which she, 
Morgiana, was made to go through. It was very different m her time, 
she said. Incledon knew no music, and who could sing so wed now ? 
Give her a good English ballad ; it w r as a thousand times sweeter 
than your “ Figaros” and “ Semiramides.” 

In spite of these objections, howevei, and with amazing perse- 
verance and cheerfulness, Mrs. Walker pursued the method of study 
pointed out to her by her master. As soon as her husband went to 
the City in the morning her operations began j if he remained away at 
dinner, her labours still continued ■ nor is it necessary for me to 
particularise her course of study, nor, indeed, possible ; for, between 
ourselves, none of the male Fitz-Boodles ever could sing a note, and 
the jargon of scales and solfeggios is quite unknown to me. But as 
no man can have seen persons addicted to music without remarking 
the prodigious energies they display in the pursuit, as there is no 
father of daughters, however ignorant, but is aware of the piano- 
rattling and voice-exercising which goes on in his house from morning 
till night, so let all fancy, without further inquiry, how the heroine of 
our story was at this stage of her existence ocoupied. 

Walker was delighted with her progress, and did everything but 
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pay Baroski, her instructor We know why he didnh pay. It was 
his nature not to pay bills, except on ex&erae 'compulsion , but why 
did not Baroskt employ that extreme compulsion ? Because, if he Ikad 
received his mond£, he would have lq^t his pupil, and because he 
loved his pupil more than money Rather than lose her, he would 
have given her a guinea as well as her cachet He would sometimes 
disappoint a great personage, but he never missed his attendance on 
her , and the truth must out that he was m love with her, as Woolsey^ 
and Lglantme had been before 

“ By the mimortel Chofe ' ' he would say, u dat letell ding sents 
me mad vid her big ice * But only vait avile in six veek* 1 can 
bring any voman m England on her knees to me and you shall see 
vat 1 v ill do \id my Morgiana. ’ He attended her for six weeks 
punctually ind vet Morgiana was never brought down on her 
knees he exhausted his best stock of £ gomblimends,’ and she never 
seemed disposed to receive them with anything but laughter And, 
as a matter of course, he onl> grew more infatuated with the lovely 
creatuic who was so provokingly good humoured and so laughingly 
cruel 

Benjamin Baroski was one of the chief ornaments of the musical 
profession m London , he charged a guinea for a lesson of three- 
-quarters of an hour ibroad, and he had furthermore, a school at his 
own residence, where pupils assembled in considerable numbers, and 
of that curious mixed kind which those ma> see who frequent; these 
places of instruction There were very innocent young ladies with 
their mammas, who would huiry them off trembling to the farther 
I corner of the room when certain doubtful professional characters 
made their appearance There was Miss Grigg, wno sang at the 
41 Foundling, 1 11 and Mr Johnson, who sang at the “Eagle Tavern,” 
and Madame Iioravanti (a n try doubtful character), who sang 
nowhere, but was alwajs coming out at the Italian Opera There 
wa6 Lumley Limpiter (Lord Tweedledales son), one of tne most 
accomplished tenors in town, and who, we have heard, sings with the 
professionals at a hundred concerts ,* and with him, too, was Captain 
Guzzard of the Guards, with his tremendous bass voice, which all the 
world declared to be as fine as Porto s, and whd'Wiared the applause 
of Baroski's school with Mr Bulger, the dentist of Sackville Street, 
who neglected his ivory and gold plates for his voice, as every unfor- 
tunate individual will do who is bitten by the music mania Then 
among the ladies there were a half-scote of dubious pale governesses 
and professionals with turned frocks and lapk damp- bandeaux of hair 

Q 
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under shabby little bonnets , luckless creatures these, who were 
parting with their poor little store of half gfnneas to be enatSled to say 
they were pupils of Signo^ Baroski, and so get pupils of their own 
atiiam g the JSntish youths, Of employment in the choruses of the 


The pnma donna of the little company was Amelia Larkins, 
Bareski’s own aruded pupil, on whose future reputation the eminent 
staked his own, whose profits he was to share, and whom he 
had fanned, to this end, from her father, a most respectable sheriffs 
officer's assistant, and now by his daughter’s exertions a considerable 
capitalist Amelia is blonde and blue eyed her complexion i* is bnght 
as snow, her ringlets of the colour of straw, her figure— *-but why 
desenbe her figure? Has not all the world seen her at the Theatres 
Royal and in America under the name of Miss Ligomer ? 

Until Mrs Walker irmed Miss Larkins was the undisputed 
princess of the Baroski company — the Semiramide, the Rosina the 
Tasnma, the Donna Anna Baroski vaunted her everywhere as the 
.great rising genius of the day bade Catalani look to her laurels and 
questioned whether Miss Stephens could sing a ballad like his pupil 
Mrs. Howard Walker arrived, and created on the first occasion, no 
small sensation She improved, and the little society became speedily 
divided into Walken tes and Larhmsians and between these two 
ladies (as indeed between Guzzard and Bulger before mentioned, be 
tween Miss Brunck and Miss Horsman,the two contraltos and between 
the chorus singers, after their kind) a great rivalry arose Larkins 
was certainly the better singer but could her straw coloured curls 
and dumpy high-shouldered figure bear any comparison with the jetty 
nnglets and stately foq? of Morgiana 5 Did not Mrs Walker, too, 
come to the music lessen m her carriage, and with a black velvet gown 
and Cashmere shairi, while poor Larkins meekl) stepped from Bell 
Y ard, Temple Bar, in an old print gown and clogs, which she left in 
the hall? “ Larkins sing ** said Mrs Crump sarcastically , ‘ Im sure 
she ought , her mouttf* lug enough to sing a duet ” Poor Larkins 


had no one to make ^p Bj jp a tns in her behoof her mother was at home 
tending the youguze&Anes, her father abroad following the duties of his 
prefesnon , sheltpT>ut one protector, as she thought and that one 

a Baroski Crump did not fail to tell Lumley Limpiter of her 

^former trftfmplis, and to stag him “Tmk a tmk, which we have 
|fcttfio>usly heard, and to tuabhow in former days she had been called 
A Ravenswjafc. And Lumley, oaUnS hgjt, made a poem, in which 
compaail Mana’s hair to the pltfnag e eg the Karen’s wing, and 
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■’'Laridnissa’s Id that of the canary; by which two names the ladies 
began soon to be known in the school 

Ere long, the flight of the Ravenswing befcame evidently stronger 
whereas that of the canary was seen evidently to droop. When 
Morgiana sang, all the room would cry “ bravo when Amelia per- 
formed, scarce a hand was raised for applause of her, except Morgiana’s 
own, and that the Larkinses thought was lifted in odious triumph, 
rather than in sympathy, for Miss L. was of an envious turn, and littld 
understood the generosity of her rival. 

At last, one day, the crowning victory of the Ravenswing came. 
In the trio o£ Baroski’s own opera of “ Eliogabalo,” “ Rosy lips and 
rosy wine,” Miss Larkins, who was evidently unwell, was taking the 
part of the English captive, which she had sung in public concerts 
before royal dukes, and with considerable applause, and, from some 
reason, performed it so ill, that Baroski, slapping down the music on 
the piano in a fury, cried, “ Mrs. Howard Walker, as Miss Larkins 
cannot sing to-day, will you favour us by taking the part of Boadicetta?” 
Mrs. Walker got up smilingly to obey — the triumph was too great to 
be withstood ; and, as she advanced to the piano, Miss Larkins looked 
wildly at her, and stood silent for awhile, and, at last, shrieked out, 
“ Benjamin / ” in a tone of extreme agony, and dropped fainting down 
on the ground. Benjamin looked extremely red, it must be confessed, 
at being thus called by what we shall denominate his Christian name, 
and Limpiter looked round at Guzzard, and Miss Brunck nudged Miss 
Horsman, and the lesson concluded rather abruptly that day ; for Miss 
karkins was earned off to the next room, laid on a couch, and sprinkled 
with water. 

Good-natured Morgiana insisted that her mother shoqld take Miss 
Larkins to Bell Yard m her carriage, and went herself home on foot ; 
but I don’t know that this piece of kindnesa^prevehted Larkins frdta 
hating her. J should doubt if it did. 

Hearing so much of his wife’s skill as a singer, the astute* Captain 
Walker determined to take advantage of it for the purpose of mcreas* 
ing his “connection.” He had Lumley Limpiter at his house before 
long, which was, indeed, no great matter, for hpmrtt jLftm would go 
anywhere for a good dinner, and an opportunity to show Off his voice 
afterwards, and Lumley was begged to bring any mere clerks in the 
Treasury of his acquaintance ; Captain Guzzard was invited, and any 
officers of the Guards whom be might choose to bring; Bulger 
received occasional can&Li-4& a worn, and after a> short time, Mrs. 
Howard Walker*s musical partial began to be considerably suivies* 
' Q3 
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Her husband had the satisfaction to see his rooms filled by many 
great personages , and once or twice in return (indeed, whenever she 
was wanted, or when people could not afford to hire the first singers) 
she was asked to parties elsewhere, and treated with that killing 
civility which our English aristocracy knows how to bestow on artists. 
Clever and wise aristocracy ! It is sweet to mark your ways, and 
study your commerce with inferior men 

I was just going to commence a tirade regarding the aristocracy 
here, and to rage against that cool assumption of superiority which 
distinguishes their lordships’ commerce with artists of all sorts that 
politeness which, if it condescend to receive artists at all, takes care 
to have them altogether, so that there can be no mistake about their 
rank — that august patronage of art which rewards it “with a silly 
flourish of knighthood, to be sure, but takes care to exclude it from 
any contact with its betters in society, — I was, I say, just going to 
commence a tirade against the aristocracv for excluding mists from 
their company, and to be extremely satirical upon them, for instance, 
for not receiving my friend Moigiana, when it suddenly came into my 
head to ask, was Mrs. W ilker fit to move in the best society? — to 
which query it must humbly be replied that she was not, Her educa 
tion was not such as to make her quite the equal of Baker Street. 
She was a kind, honest, and clever creature , but, it must be confessed, 
not refined Wherever she went she had, if not the finest, at any rate 
the most showy gown in the room , her ornaments were the biggest 
her hats, toques, berets, m lrabouts, and other fallals, always the most 
conspicuous She drops “ h s ” here and there I have seen her eat 
pease with a knife (and Walker, scowling on the opposite side of the 
table, striving in vam to catch her eye) , and I shall never forget Lady 
Smigsmag’s horror when she asked for porter at dinner at Richmond, 
and began to drink if out of the pewter pot It was a fine sight. She 
lifted up fhe tankan^fmth one of the finest arms, covered with the 
biggest bracelets ever seen , and had a bjrd of paradise on her head, 
that curled round the pewter disk of the pot as she raised it, like a 
halo These peculiarities she had, and has still She is best away 
from the genteftkworld, that is the fact When she says that “ The 
weather is Mb that it is quite debihating , ” when she laughs, when 
tike hits her neighbour at dinner on the side of the waistcoat (as she 
'gpU if he should say anything that amuses her), she does what is 
tjttrfectly natural and unaffected on her part, but what is not custom- 
arily done among polite persons, who can sneer at her odd manners 
«nd her vanity, but don't know the^eMness, bone^V, and simplicity 
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which distinguish her This point being admitted, it follows, of course, 
that the tirade against the aristocracy would, in the present instance, 
be out of place— so it shall be reserved for some other occasion 

The Ravenswing was a person admirably disposed by nature to be 
hippy She had a disposition so kindly that any small attention 
would satisfy it , was pleased when alone was delighted in a crowd , 
was charmed with a joke, however old , was always ready to laugh, to 
sing, to dance, or to be merry , w as so tender-hearted that the smallest 
ballad would make her crv, and hence was supposed, by many persons, 
to be extremely affected, and by almost all, to be a downright coquette 
Several competitors for her favour presented themselves besides 
Baroski \ oung dandies used to canter lound her phaeton in the park, 
and might be seen haunting her doors in the mornings The fashionable 
artist of the dry made a drawing of her, which was engraved and sold 
in the shops a copy of it was printed in a song, “ Black-eyed Maiden 
of Arabv the words by Desmond Mulligan, Esq , the music composed 
and dedicated to Mrs Howard W ai rpk, by her most faithful and 
obliged servant, Benjamin Baroski and at night her Opera-box was full 
Her Opera box? 'Ves, the heiress of the “Bootjack” actually had an 
Opera box, and some of the most f ishionable manhood of London 
attended it 

Now, in fact, was the time of her greatest prosperity, and her hus- 
band gathering these fashionable chararteis about him, extended his 
“agenev' considerably, and began to thank his stars that he had 
married a woman who was as good as a fortune to him 

In extending his agency, however, Mr Walker increased his ex- 
penses proportionably , and multiplied his det‘s accordingly More 
furniture and more plate, more wines and more dinner-parties, became 
necessary , the little pony-phaeton was exchanged for a brougham of 
evenings , and we may fancy our old friend Mr Eglantine’s rage and 
disgust, as he looked up from the pit of the Opera, to see Mrs Walker 
surrounded by what he called “the swell young nobs” about London, 
bowing to my lord, and laughing with his grace, and led to her carnage 
by Sir John 

The Ravenswing’s position at this period was rather an exceptional 
one She was an honest woman, visited by that peculiar class of oar 
aristocracy who chiefly associate with ladies who are not honest She 
laughed with all, but she encouraged none Old Cramp was constantly 
at her side now when she appeared in public, the most watchful of 
mammas, always awake at the Ofcera, though she seemed to be always 
asleep ; but noMandy debauched could deceive her vigilance, and for 
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this reason. Walker, who disliked her, (as every man naturally will, 
must, and should dislike his mother-in-law,) was contented to suffer 
her in his house to act as a chaperon to Morgiana. 

None of the young dandies ever got admission of mctnings to the 
little mansion in the Edgware Road ; the blinds were always down ; 
and though you might hear Morgiana’s voice half across the Park as 
she was practising, yet the youthful hall-porter in the sugar-loaf buttons 
was instructed to deny her, and always declared that his mistress was 
gone out, with the most admirable assurance. 

After some two years of her life of splendour, theie were, to be 
sure, a good number of morning visitors, who came with single knocks, 
and asked for Captain Walker ; but these were no more admitted 
than the dandies aforesaid, and were referred, generally, to the Captain's 
office, whither they went or not at their convenience The only man 
who obtained admission into the house was Baroski, whose cab 
transported him thnee a week to the neighbourhood of Connaught 
Square, and who obtained ready entrance in Ins professional capacity. 

But even then, and much to the wicked little music-master’s dis- 
appointment, the dragon Crump was always at the piano with her 
endless worsted work, or. else reading her unfailing S i*,rfay Times, 
andBaroski could only employ “de langvitch of de ice,” as he called 
it, with his fair pupil, who used to mimic his manner of rolling his eyes 
about afterwards, and perform “ Baroski in love," for the amusement 
of her husband and her mamma The former had his reasons for 
overlooking the attentions of the little music-master ; and as for the 
latter, had she not been on the stage, and had not many hundreds of 
persons, in jest or earnest, made love to her? What else can a pretty 
woman expect, who is much before the public And so the worthy 
mother counselled her daughter to bear these attentions with good 
humour, rather than to make them a subject of perpetual alarm and 
quarrel 

Baroski, then, was allowed to go on being in love, and was never 
in the least disturbed in his passion ; and if he was not successful, at 
least the little wretch could have the pleasure of hinting that he was, 
and looking particularly roguish when the Ravenswing was named, 
and assuring his fnends at the club, that “upon his vort dere vas no 
trot in dai rebort. n 

At, last one day it happened that Mrs. Crump did not arrive in 
time for her daughter's lesson (perhaps it rained, and the omnibus was 
smaller circumstance than that has changed a whole life ere 
sotr) — Mrs. Crump did not arrive, and Baroski did, fluid Morgiana, 
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seeing no great harm, sat down to her lesson as usual, and in theimdst 
of it down went the music master on hi& knees, and made a declara- 
tion m the most eloquent terms he could muste* 

“ Don't be a fool, Baroski 1 " said the lady — (I can’t help it if her 
language was not more choice, and if she did not nse with cold dignity, 
exclaiming, “ Unhand me, sir ’ ’ )— “don t be a, fool 1 ” said Mrs Walker, 
“ but get up and let s finish the lesson ’ 

“ \ ou hard hearted adorable little greature, vil you not listen to 
me ? 

‘ No, I <ull not listen to you, Benjamin 1 ” concluded the lady , “get 
up and take a chair, and don t go on in that ridiklous way, don’t 1 ” 

But Baroski, having a speech by heart, determined to deliver him 
self of it m that posture, and begged Morgiana not to turn avay her 
divine hice, and to listen to de voice of his despair, and so forth , he 
seized the lady s hand, and was going to press it to his lips, when she 
said, with more spirit perhaps, than grace, — 

‘ Leave go my hand, sir 1 11 box your ears if you don’t 
But haroski wouldn t release her hand, and was proceeding to im 
print a kiss upon it and Mrs Crump, who had taken the omnibus at a 
quarter past twelve instead of that at twelve, had just opened the 
drawing room door and was walking in when Morgiana, turning as 
red as a peony, and unable to disengage her left hand which the 
musician held, raised up her right hand, and, with all her might and 
main, gave her lov er such a tremendous slap in the face as caused 
him abruptly to release the hand which he held, and would have laid 
him prostrate on the carpet but for Mrs Crump, who rus led forward 
and prevented him from falling by admimrtering right and left a 
whole shower of slaps such as he had never endured since the day he 
was at school. 

‘ What imperertce ' said that worthy lady , “you 11 lay hands on 
my daughter will you ? ^one, two) You 11 insult a woman in distress, 
will you, you little coward ? (one, two) Take that, and mind your 
manners, you filthy monster 1 

Baroski bounced up in a fury “ By Chofe, you shall hear of dis * ’ 
shouted he , “ you shall pay me dis * ’ 

“ As many more as you please, little Benjamin,” cried the widow 
“ Augustus ” (to the page), “ was that the Captain’s knock ? ” At this 
Baroski made for his hat “ Augustus, show this 1 inference to tjhe door, 
and if he tnes to come in again, call a policeman do you heat ? ” 

The music-master vanished very rapidly, and the two Indies, instead 
■of being fidghtenedOT falling into hysterics as their betters would have 
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done, laughed at the odious monster’s discomfiture, as they called him. 
“Such a man as that set Jjimself up against my Howard !” said 
Morgiana, with becoming pride ; but it was agreed between them that 
Howard should know nothing of what had occurred, for fear of quarrels, 
or lest he should be annoyed. So when he came home not a word 
was 'said ; and only that his wife met him with more warmth than 
usual, you could not have guessed that anything extraordinary had 
qpeurred. It is not my fault that my heroine's sensibilities were not 
more keen, that she had not the least occasion for sal-volatile or 
symptom of a fainting fit ; but so it was, and. Mr. Howard Walker 
knew nothing of the quarrel between his wife and her instructor, 
until .... 

Until he was arrested next day at the suit of Benjamin Baroski 
for two hundred and twenty guineas, and, in default of payment, was 
conducted by Mr. Tobias Larkins to his principals lock-up house in 
Chancery Lane. 
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CHAPTER V 

1% WHICH MR W\LKER FALLS INTO DIFFICLITIES, AND MRS. 
TALKER MAkES MANY FOOLISH ATTEMPTS TO RESCUE HIM » 

HOPF the beloved reader is 
not silly enough to imagine that 
Mr Walker on finding himself 
mspunged for debt in Chancery 
Lane, was so foolish as to think, 
of applying to anv of his friends 
(those great personages who 
have appeared every now and 
then in the course of this little 
historv, and have served to give 
it a fashionable air) No, no , 
he knew the wo»ld too well 
and tha^, though Billingsgate 
u ould giv e him as many dozen 
of claret as he could carry away 
under his belt, as the phrase is 
(I cant help it Madam, if the 
phrase is not more genteel), and though \ auxhall would lend him his 
carnage, slap him on the back, and dine at his house their lordships 
would have seen Mr Walker depending from a beam in front of the 
Old Bailey rather than have helped him to a hundred pounds 

And why, forsooth, should we expect otherwise m the world? I 
observe that men who complain of its selfishness are quite as selfish 
as the world is, and no more liberal of money than their neighbours , 
and I am quite sure with regard to Captain Walker that he would 
have treated a friend m want exactly as he when m want was treated* 
There was only his lady who was in the least afflicted by his captivity , 
and as for the club, that went on, we are bound t£ say, exactly as it 
did on the day previous to hi$ disappearance 

3y the way, about dubs— could we not, but for fear of detaining 
the fair toader too long, enter into a wholesome dissertation here, on. 
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the manner of friendship established m those institutions, 2nd the 
noble feeling of selfishness which they are likely to encourage in the 
mate race ? 1 put out of the question the stale topics of complaint, 
such as leaving home, encouraging gormandising and luxurious habits, 
Ac. , but look also at the dealings of club-men with one another 
Look at the rush for the evening paper ' See how Shiverton orders a 
fire m the dog days, and Swettenham opens the windows in February 
See how Cramley takes the whole breast of the turkey on his plate, 
and how many times Jenkms sends awaj his beggarly half pint of 
sherry ! Clubbery is organised egotism Club intimacy is carefully 
and wonderfully removed from friendship You meet Smith for 
twenty years, exchange the days news with him, laugh with him over 
the last joke, grow as well acquainted as two men may be together 
— and one day, at the end of the list of members of the club, you read 
in a little paragraph by itself, with all the honours, 

MMIHFR DECEASED 
^ /nit/i, John , Esq 

or he, on the other hand, has the advantage of reading your own 
name selected for a similar typographical distinction * There it is, 
that abominable little exclusiv e list at the end of every club catalogue 
— you can t avoid it I belong to eight clubs myself, and know that 
one year Fitz Boodle, George Savage, Esq (unless it should please 
fate to remove my brother and his six sons, when of course it would 
be Fitz-Boodle, Sir George Savage, Bart), will appear in the dismal 
category There is that list , down 1 must go in it — the day will 
come, and I shan t be seen in the bow window, some one else will be 
sitting in the vacant arm chair the rubber will begin as usual, and 
yet somehow Fitz will not be there “ Where s Fitz?” says Trump- 
mgton, just arrived from the Rhine “Dont you know?" says 
Punter, turning down his thumb to the carpet u You led the club, 
1 think ? ” says Ruff to his partner (the other partner *), and the waiter 
snuffs the candles. 

• * • * * 


I hope m the &>brse of the above little pause, every single member 
a club who reads this has profited by the perusal He may belong, 
1 say, to^tght clubs, he will die and not be missed by any of the five 
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thousand members. Peace be to him; the waiters will fofgfct^Hbn, 
and his name will pass away, and another great-coat will hang on the 
hook whence his own used to be dependent. 

And this, I need not say, is the beauty of the dub-institutions. 
IF it were otherwise, — if, forsooth, we were to be sorry when our friends 
died, or to draw out our purses when our friends were in want, we 
should be insolvent, and life would be miserable. Be it ours to button 
up our pockets and our hearts ; and to make merry — it is enough to 
swim down this life-stream for ourselves ; if Poverty is clutching hold 
of our heels, or Friendship would catch an atm, kick them Jpoth off. 
Every man for himself, is the word, and plenty to do too. 

My friend Captain Walker had practised the above maxims so 
long and resolutely as to be quite aware when he came himself to be 
in distress, that not a single soul in the whole universe would help hinj, 
-and he took his measures accordingly. 

When earned to Mr. Bendigo’s lock-up house, he summoned that 
gentleman m a very haughty way, took a blank banker's cheque out 
of his pocket-book, and filling it up for the exact sum of the writ, 
orders Mr. Bendigo forthwith to open the door and let him go forth. 

Mr. Bendigo, smiling with exceeding archness, and putting a 
finger covered all over with diamond rings to his extremely aquiline 
nose, inquired of Mr. Walker whether he saw anything green about 
his face ? intimating by this gay and good-humoured interrogatory his' 
suspicion of the unsatisfactory nature of the document handed over to 
him by Mr. Walker. 

u Hang it, sir ! " says Mr. Walker, “go and get the cheque cashed, 
and be quick about it. Send your man in a cab, and here’s a half- 
crown to pay for it ” The confident air somewhat staggers the bailiff, 
who asked him whether he would like any refreshment while his man 
was absent getting the amount of the cheque, and treated his prisoner 
with great civility during the time of the messenger’s journey. 

But as Captain Walker had but a balance of two pounds five and 
twopence (this sum was afterwards divided among his creditors, the 
law expenses being previously deducted from it), the bankers of course 
■declined to cash the Captain’s draft for two hundred and odd pounds, 
simply writing the words “no effects” on the paper; on receiving 
■which reply Walker, far from being cast down, burst out laughing 
very gaily, produced a real five-pound note, and called upon his host 
for a bottle of champagne, which the two worthies drank in perfect 
{Headship and good-humour. The bottle was scarcely finished, and 
the young IsraelitUh gentleman who acts as waiter in Cursitor Street 
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bad only time** to remove the flask and the glasses, when poor 
Morgiana with a flood of tears rushed into her husband's arms, and 
flung herself on his neck, and calling him her “dearest, blessed 
Howard," would have fainted at his feet ;,but that he, breaking out in 
a fury of oaths, asked her how, after getting him into that scrape 
through her infernal extravagance, she dared to show her face before 
him? This address speedily frightened the poor thing out of her 
faintingfit — there is nothing so good for female 'hysterics as a little 
conjugal sternness, nay brutality, as many husbands can aver who are 
in the habit of employing the remedy. 

“My extravagance, Howard said she, in a faint w r ay ; and quite 
put off her purpose of swooning by the sudden attack made upon her 

— “ Surely, my love, you have nothing to complain of ” 

“To complain of, ma’am > " roared the excellent Walker. “ Is two 
hundred guineas to a music-master nothing to complain of? Did you 
bring me such a fortune as to authorise your taking guinea lessons ? 
Haven’t I raised you out of your sphere of life and introduced you to the 
best of the land ? Haven’t I dressed you like a duchess ? Haven’t 
I been for you such a husband as very few women in the world ever 
had, madam ?— answer me that.” * 

“ Indeed, Howard, you were always very kind,” sobbed the lady. 
“Haven’t I toiled and slaved for you,— been out all day working for 
you? Haven’t I allowed your vulgar old mother to come to your 
house— to my house, I say ? Haven't I done all this ? ” 

She could not deny it, and Walker, who was in a rage (and when 
a man is in a rage, for what on earth is a wife made for but that he 
should vent his rage on her ?), continued for some time in this strain, 
and so abused, frightened, and overcame poor Morgiana that she left 
her husband fully convinced that she was the most guilty of beings, 
and bemoaning his double bad fortune, that her Howard was ruined 
and she the cause of his misfortunes. 

When she was gone, Mr. Walker resumed his equanimity (for he 
was not one of those men whom a few months of the King’s Bench 
were likely to terrify), and drank several glasses of punch in company 
with his host; with whom in perfect calmness he talked over his 
affiunu That he intended to pay his debt and quit the spunging- 
hwfle next day is a matter of course ; no one ever was yet put in a 
fp Wifi ng-bo use that did not pledge his veracity he intended to quit it 
Mr* Bendigo said he should be heartily glad to open the 
to bun, and in the meantime sent out diligently to see 
Jiir friends if there were any more detainers against the 
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Captain, and to inform the Captain’s creditors to come fafrw&rd 
against him. 

Morgiana went home in profound grief, it may be imagined, 
and could hardly refrain fjipm bursting into tears when the sugar&toaf 
page asked whether master was coming home early, or whether he 
had taken his key ; she lay awake tossing and wretched the whole 
night, and very early in the morning rose up, and dressed, and went 
■out 

Before nine o’clock she was in Cursitor Street, and once more 
joyfully bounced into her husband’s arms ; who woke up yawoyng and 
swearing somewhat, with a severe headache, occasioned by the jollifi- 
cation of the previous night : for, strange though it may seem, there 
arc perhaps no places in Europe where jollity is more practised than 
in prisons for debt; and I declare for my own part (I fpean, of course*, 
that I went to visit a friend) I have dined at Mr. Aminadab’s as sump- 
tuously as at Long’s. 

But it is necessary to account for Morgiana’s joyfulness ; which 
was strange m her husband’s perplexity, and after her sorrow of the 
previous night. Well, then, when Mrs. Walker went out in the 
morning, she did so with a very large basket under her arm. “ Shall 
1 carry' the basket, ma’am ? ” said the page, seizing it with much 
alacrity. 

“No, thank you,” cried his mistress, with equal eagerness : “it’s 
•only ” 

u Of course, ma'am,” replied the boy, sneering, “ 1 knew it was 
that.” 

“Class,” continued Mrs. Walker, turning extremely red. " Ijlave 
the goodness to call a coach, sir, and not to speak till you are 
questioned.” 

The young gentleman disappeared upon his errand : the coach 
was called and came. Mrs. Walker slipped into it with her basket, 
and the page went downstairs to his companions in the kitchen, and 
said “ It’s a cornin’! master’s in quod, and missus has gone out to 
pawn the plate.” When the cook went out that day, she somehow 
had by mistake placed m her basket a dozen of table-knives and a 
plated egg-stand. When the lady’s-maid took a walk in the course of 
the afternoon, she found she had occasion for eight cambric pocket- 
handkerchiefs (marked with her mistress’s cipher), half-a-dozen pais of 
shoes, gloves, long and short, some silk stockings, and a gold -headed 
scent-bottle. “ Both the new cashmeres is gone/’ said she, “ and 
there’s nothing left Ha Mrs. Walker’s trinkekbpx but a paper of pins 
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and an old coral bracelet ” As for the page, he rashed incontinently 
to his master’s dressing room and examined every one of the pockets 
of lus clothes ; made a parcel of some of them, and opened all the 
drawers which Walker had not locked before his departure. He only 
found three-half-pence and a bill-stamp, and about forty five trades- 
men’s' accounts, neatly labelled and tied up with red tape Thejp 
three worthies, a groom, who was a great admirer of Trimmer thy 
lady’s maid, and a policeman, a friend of the cook’s, sat down to a 
comfortable dinner at the usual hour, and it was agreed among them 
all that Walker’s ruin was certam The cook made the policeman a 
present of a china punch bowl which Mrs Walker had given her ; 
and the lady’s maid gave her friend the “Hook of Beauty” for last 
year, and the third volume of By ron’s poems from the drawing room 
table. 

“I’m dashd if she ain’t taken the little French clock, too,” said the 
page, and so indeed Mrs Walker had , it slipped in the basket where 
it lay enveloped in one of her shawls, and then struck madly and 
unnaturally a great number of times, as Morgiana was lifting her store 
of treasures out of the hackney coach The coachman wagged his 
head sadly as he saw her walking as quick as she could under her 
heavy load, and disappearing round the comer of the sti£*et at which 
Mr Balls’ celebrated jewellery establishment is situated It is a grand 
shop, with magnificent silver cups and salvers, rare gold headed canes, 
flutes, watches, diamond brooches, and a few fine specimens of the old 
masters m the window, and under the words — 

Balls, Jeweller, 

you read, Money Lent 

hi the very smallest type on the door 

The interview with Mr Balls need not be described, but it must 
have been a satisfactory one, for at the end of half an hour Morgiana 
returned and bounded into the coach with sparkling eyes, and told the 
driver to galle$ to Cursitor Street , which, smiling, he promised to do, 
and accordingly set off m that direction at the rate of four miles an 
boor. “ I thought so,” said the philosophic charioteer “ When a 
man’s m quod, a woman don’t mind her silver spoons ;* apd he was so 
delighted Vith her action, that he forgot to grumble when she came to 
settle aflhtto with him, even though she gave him only double his 
fare 

u Take me to him/’ said she to the young Hebrew who opened die 
door 
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« To whom? ” says the sarcastic youth ; “there’s twenty himsffanL ' 
You’re precious early.” 

“ To Captain Walker, young man,” replied Morgiana haughtily \ 
whereupon the youth opening the second door, and seeing Mr. 
Bendigo in a flowered dressing-gown descending the stairs exclaimed, 

“ P$pa, here’s a lady for the Captain.” “ I’m come to free him,” 
said she, trembling and holding out a bundle of bank-notes. “ Here’s 
the amount of your claim, sir— two hundred and twenty guineas, as 
you told me last night” The Jew took the notes, and gnnned as he 
looked at her, and grinned double as he looked at his son, and begged 
Mrs. Walker to step into his study and take a receipt. When the 
door of that apartment closed upon the lady and his father, Mr. 
Bendigo the younger fell back in an agony of laughter, which it is 
lmpo'.uiale to describe in words, and presently ran out intp a 
''ourt where some of the luckless inmates of the house were already 
taking the air, and communicated something to them which made 
those individuals also laugh as uproariously as he had previously done. 

Well, after joyfully taking the receipt from Mr. Bendigo (how her 
cheeks flushed and her heart fluttered as she dried it on the blotting- 
book !), and after turning very pale again on hearing that the Captain 
had had a very bad night ; “And well he might, poor dear ! ” said she 
(at which Mr. Bendigo, having no person to grin at, grinned at a 
marble bust of Mr. Pitt, which ornamented his side-board) —Morgiana, 

I say, these preliminaries being concluded, was conducted to her 
husband’s apartment, and once more flinging her arms round her 
dearest Howard’s neck, told him, with one of the sweetest smiles in the 
world, to make haste and get up and come hoire, for breakfast was 
waiting and the carriage at the door. ^ 

“ What do you mean, love ? ” said the Captain, starting* up and 
looking exceedingly surprised. 

“ I mean that my dearest is free ; that the odious little creature is 
paid — at least the horrid bailiff is.” 

“ Have you been to Baroski ? ” said W'alker, turning very red. 

“ Howard 1 ” said his wife, quite indignant. 

“ Did — did your mother give you the money ? " asked the Captain. 

“No; I had it by me^’ replies Mrs. Walker, with a very knowing 
look. 

Walker was more surprised than ever. “Have you any more 
by you ?* said be. 

Mm Walker showed him her purse with two guineas ; “ That is 
all, love,” she said. 1 wish,” continued she* “ roe would civ® 
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me a draft to pay a whole list of little bills that have somehow aU come 
in within the last few days ” 

a Well, well, you shall have the cheque,” continued Mr. Walker, 
And began forthwith to make his toilet, which completed, he rung for 
Mr. Bendigo, and his bill, and intimated his w.sh to go home directly. 

The honoured baihfl brought the bill, but with regard to his bqpng 
free, said it was impossible. 

“How impossible '' said Mrs. Walker, turning very red a$d then 
very pale. “ Did 1 not pay just now?” 

u So you did, and you vc got the reshipt , but there’s another 
<ietamer against the Captain for a hundred and fifty Eglantine and 
Mossrose, of Bond Street , — perfumery for hve years, you know.” 

“ You don’t mean to say you were such a fool as to pay without 
asking if there were any more detainers roared Walker to his wife 

* Yes she was though,” chuckled Mr. Bendigo , 11 but she’ll know 
better the next time and, besides, Captain, what’s a hundred and 
fifty pounds to you ? ” 

Though Walker desired nothing so much in the world at that ^ 
moment as the liberty to knock down his wife, his sense of prudence 
overcame his desire for justice if that feeling may be caj^ed prudence 
on h»s part, which consisted in a strong wish to cheat the bailiff into . 
the idea that he (Walker) was an exceedingly respectable and wealthy 
man. Many worthy persons indulge in this fond notion, that they are 
imposing upon the world, strive to fancy, for instance, that their 
bankers consider them men of property because they keep a tolerable 
balance, pay little tradesmen’s bills with ostentatious punctuality, and 
so forth,— but the world, let us be pTetty sure, is as wise as need be, 
and guesses our real condition with a marvellous instinct, or learns it 
with curious skill The London tradesman is one of the keenest 
judges of human nature extant ; and if a tradesman, how much more 
a bailiff? In reply to the ironic question, 11 What’s a hundred and 
fifty pounds to you ? ” Walker, collecting himself, answers, “ It is an 
infamous imposition, and I owe the money no more than you do ; but, 
nevertheless, I shall instruct my lawyers to pay it m the course of the 
morning , under protest, of course.” 

“ Oh, of course,” said Mr. Bendigo, bowing and quitting the 
room, and leaving- Mrs Walker to the pleasure of a tiUnt-tite with her 
husband. 

* And now being alone with the partner of his bosom, the worthy 
gentleman began an address to her which cannot be put down on 
paper here ^because the world is exceedinfly squeamish, and does 
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not care to hear the whole truth about rascals, and because the fact is 
that almost e'very other word of the Captain’s speech was a curse, such 
as would shock the beloved reader were it put in print f* / ^ ^ 



Fancy, then, m lieu of the conversation, a scoundrel disappointed 
and in a fury, wreaking his brutal re\enge upon an amiable woman, 
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who sits trembling and pale, and wondering at this sudden exhibition 
of wrath. Fancy how he clenches his fists and stands over her, and 
stamps and screams out curses with a livid face, growing wilder and 
wilder in his rage ; wrenching her hand when she wants to turn away, 
and only stopping at last when she has fallen off the chair in a fainting 
fit, with a heart-breaking sob that made the Jew-boy who was listening 
at the key-hole turn quite pale and walk away. Well, it is best, 
perhaps, that such a conversation should not be told at length at 
the end of it, when Mr. Walker had his wife lifeless on the floor, he 
seized a water-jug and poured it over her ; which operation pretty 
soon brought her to herself, and shaking her black ringlets, she looked 
up once more again timidly into his face, and took his hand, and 
began to civ. 

ie spoke now in a somewhat sorter voice, and let her keep 
p&ffifong on with his hand as before ; he couldn't speak very fierce!) 
to tlie poor girl in her attitude of defeat, and tenderness, and supplica- 
tion. “ Morgiana,” said he, “ your extravagance and carelessness 
have brought me to ruin, I’m afraid. If you’d chosen to have gone 
to Bafoski, a word from you would have made him withdraw the writ, 
and my property wouldn’t have been sacrificed, as it has now been, 
for nothing. It mayn’t be yet too late, however, to retrieve ourselves. 
This bill of Eglantine’s is a regular conspiracy, I am sure, between 
Mossrose and Bendigo here . you must go to Eglantine— he’s an old 
— an old flame of yours, you know.” 

She dropped his hand ; “ I can’t go to Eglantine after what has 
passed between us,” she said ; but Walker’s face instantly began to 
wear a certain look, and she said with a shudder, “ Well, well, dear, 
I will go.” “ You will go to Eglantine, and ask him to take a bill 
for the amount Of this shameful demand — at any date, never mind 
what. Mind, however, to see him alone, and I’m Pure if you choose 
you can settle the business. Make haste ; set off cV ctly, and come 
back, as there may be more detainers in.” 

Trembling, and in a great flutter, Morgiana put on her bonnet 
and gloves, and went towards the door. “ It’s a fine morning,” said 
Mr. W alk er, looking out : a walk will do you good ; and — Morgiana 
—didn’t you say you had a couple of guineas in your pocket?” 

“Here it is,” said she, smiling all at once, and holding up her face 
to be tossed. She paid the two guineas for the kiss. Was it not a 
mean act ? "Is it possible that people can love where they do not 
respect ?*” says Miss Prim : " / never would.” Nobody asked you, 
Miss Prim : but recollect Morgiana was not bom with your advantages 
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of education and breeding ; and was, in fact, a poor v ulgar crdafure, 
who loved Mr Walker, not because her mamma told her, nor because 
he was an exceedingly eligible and 'well brought-up young man, but 
because she could not help it, and knew no better Nor is Mrs. 
Walker set up as a model of virtue ah, no 1 when I want a model of 
\irtuc I will call in Baker Street, and ask for a sitting of my dear 
(if 1 may be permitted to say so) Miss Pnm. 

We have Mr Howard Walker safclj housed m Mr Bendigo’s 
establishment in Cuisitor Street, Chancery Lane, and it looks like 
mocker> and wint of feeling towaids the excellent hero of this $tory, 
(or, as should rather be said, towards the husband of the heroine,) to 
say what he n ijht have been but for the unlucky little circumstance of 
Baroskis passion for Morgiana v * 

If Baroski hid not fallen in love with Morgiana, he would not 
have given her two hundred guineas worth of lessons , he would not 
have so fir presumed as to seize her hand, and attempt to kiss it , if 
he had not attempted to kiss her, she would not have boxed his ears , 
he would not have taken out the writ against Walker , Walker would 
have been free, ver> possibly rich, and therefore certainly respected 
he always said that a month s more liberty would have set him beyond 
the icach of misfortune 

The assertion is very likely a correct one , for Walker had a flashy, 
enterprising genius which ends in wealth sometimes, in the King’s 
Bench not seldom, occasionall), alas, m Van Diemen’s Land 1 He 
might have been rich, could he have kept his credit, and had not his 
personal expenses and extravagances pulled him down He had 
gallantly availed himself of his wife s fortune , nor could any man in 
London, as he proudl) said, have made hve hundred pounds go so 
far He had, as we have seen, furnished a house, sideboard, and 
cellar with it hr had a carriage, and horses in his stable, and with 
the remainder had purchased shares in four companies — of three 
of which he \ a founder and director, hid conducted innumerable 
bargains in the foreign stocks, had lived and entertained sumptuously, 
and made himself a very considerable income. He had set up The 
Capitol Loan and Life Assurance Company, had discovered the 
Chimborazo gold mines, and the Society for Recovering and Drainmg 
the Pontine Marshes ; capital ten millions , patron His Holiness 
ihe Pope. It certainly was stated in an evening paper that His 
Holiness had made him a Knight of the Spur, and had offered to him 
the rank of Count , and he was raising a loan for His Highness the 
Cacique of Panama, who has sent him (by way of dividend) the grand 
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cordon of his Highness’s order of the Castle and Falcon, which might 
be seen any day at his office in Bond Street, with the parchments 
signed and sealed by the Grand Master and Falcon King-at-arms of 
his Highness. In a week more, Walker would have raised a hundred 
thousand pounds on his Highness’s twenty per cent, loan ; he would 
have had fifteen thousand pounds commission for himself; his 
companies would have risen to par, he would have realised his shares ; 
he would have gone into Parliament ; he would have been made a 
baronet, who knows ? a peer, probably ! u And I appeal to you, sir,” 
Walker would say to his friends, ** could any man have shown better 
proof of his affection for his wife, than by laying out her little miserable 
money as I did ? They call me heartless, sir, because I didn’t succeed ; 
sir, my life has been a senes of sacrifices for that woman, such as no 
man ever performed before.” 

A proof of Walker’s dexterity and capability for business may be 
seen in the fact that he had actually appeased and reconciled one of 
his bitterest enemies — our honest friend Eglantine. After Walker's 
marriage, Eglantine, who had now no mercantile dealings with his 
former agent, became so enraged with him, that, as the only means 
of revenge in his power, he sent him m his bill for gooejs supplied to 
the amount of one hundred and fifty guineas, and sued him for the 
amount. But Walker stepped boldly over to his enemy, and in the 
course of half-an-hour they were friends. 

Eglantine promised to forego hi* claim ; and accepted in lieu of 
it three ioo/. shares of the cx- Panama stock, bearing 75 per cent., 
payable half-yearly at the house of Hocus Brothers, St. Switlun’s 
Lane; three 100/ shares, and the second class of the order of the 
Castle and Falcon, with the riband and badge. “In four years, 
Eglantine, my boy, I hope to get > ou the Grand Cordon of the order,” 
Said Walker . “I hope to see you a Knight Grand Cross, with a 
grant of a hundred thousand acres reclaimed from the Isthmus.” 

To do my poor Eglantine justice, he did not care for the hundred 
thousand acres— it was the star that delighted him ah ! how his fat 
chest heaved with delight as he sewed on the cross and riband to his 
dress coat, and lighted up four wax candles and looked at himself in 
the glass. He was known to wear a great-coat after that— it was that 
he might wear the cross under it. That year he went on»a trip to 
Boulogne. He was dreadfully ill during the voyage, but as the vessel 
entered the port he was seen to emerge from the cabin, his coat open, 
the star blazing on his chest ; the soldiers saluted him as he walked 
the streets, he was called Monsieur le Chevalier, and when he went 
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home he entered into negotiations with Walker, to purchase a com- 
mission m his Highness s service Walker said he would get him 
the nominal rank of Captain, the fees at the Panama li ar Office were 
five and twenty pounds, which sum honest Eglantine produced, and 
had his commission, and a pack of visiting cards printed as Captain 
Archibald Eglantine K C F Many a time he looked at them as they 
lay in his desk, ind he kept the cross in his dressing table, and wore it 
as he shaved every m rning 

His Highness the (. acique, it is well known, came to England, and 
had lodgings in Recent Street, where he held a levee, at twhich 
Lglintmc appeared m the Panama uniform, and was most graciously 
rccnved b\ his Sovereign His Highness proposed to make Captain 
Eglantine his aide de camp with the rank of Colonel, but the Captains 
exchequer was rather low at that moment, and the fees at the “War 
Office were peremptory Meanwhile his Highness left Regent Street, 
was said by some to have returned to Panama, by others to be in his 
native city of Coik, by others to be leading a life of ret rement in the 
New Cut Lambeth at anv rate was not visible for some time, so that 
Captain I glantines ad\anctment did not take place Eglantine was 
somehow ashamed to mention his military and chnalric rank to Mr 
Mossrosc, when that gentleman came into partnership with him , and 
left these facts seciet until they were detected by a very painful cir- 
cumstance On the very day when Walker was arrested at the suit 
of Benjamin Laroski, there appeared in the newspapers an account 
ol the imprisonment of his Highness the Prince of Panama, for a 
bill owin to to a licensed victualler in Ritcliff Highway The magistrate 
to whom the victualler sub equently came to complain, passed many 
pleasantnes on the occasion He asked whether bis Highness did 
not drink like a swan with two necks, whether he had brought any 
Belles savages with him from Panama, and so forth and the whole 
court, said the report, ‘ was convulsed with laughter, when Boniface 
produced a green ind y ellow nband with a large star of the order of 
the Castle and Falcon, with which his Highness proposed to gratify 
him, in lieu of paying his little bill 

It was as he was reading the above document with a bleeding 
heart that Mr Mossrose came in from his daily walk to the City 
“ Veil, Eglantine,’ says he, “ have you heard the newsh ? * 

" About his Highness ? ” 

“ About your friend Valker , he‘s arrested for two hundred 
poundsh » 1 

Lglantine at this could contain no more ; but told his story of how 
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be had been induced to accept 300/. of Panama stock for his account 
against Walker, and cursed his stars for his folly. 

“Veil, you've only to bring in another bill,” said the younger 
perfumer; “ swear he owes you a hundred and fifty pounds, and we’ll 
have a writ out against him this afternoon.” 

And so a second writ was taken out against Captain Walker. 

“ You’ll have his wife here very likely in a day or two,” said Mr. 
Mossrose to his partner ; “ them chaps always sends their wives, and 
I hope you know how to deal with her.” 

M I don’t value her a fig's hend,” said Eglantine. “I’ll treat her 
like the dust of the hearth. After that woman’s conduct to me, I 
should like to see her have the haudacity to come here , and if she 
does, you’ll see how I'll serve her." 

The worthy perfumer was, in fact, resolved to be exceedingly hard- 
hearted in his behaviour towards his old love, and acted over at night 
in bed the scene which was to occur when the meeting should take 
place. Oh, thought he, but it will be a grand thing to see the proud 
Morgiana on her knees to me; and me a pointing to the door; 
and saying, “ Madam, you’ve steeled this ’eart against you, you 
have,— bury the recollection of old times, of those ol<j times when 
I thought my 'eart would have broke, but it didn't — no, 'earts are 
made of sterner stuff. I didn’t die as I thought I should ; I stood 
it, and live to see the woman 1 despised at my feet — ha, ha, at my 
feet ! ” 

In the midst of these thoughts Mr Eglantine fell asleep; but it 
was evident that the idea of seeing Morgiana once more, agitated him 
considerably, else why should he have been at the pains of preparing 
so much heroism? His sleep was exceedingly fitful and troubled ; he 
saw Morgiana in a hundred shapes ; he dreamed that he was dressing 
her hair; that he was riding with her to Richmond; that the horse 
turned into a dragon, and Morgiana into Woolsey, who took him by 
the throat and choked him, while the dragon played the key-bugle. 
And in the morning when Mossrose was gone to his business in the 
City, and he sat reading the Morning Post in his study, ah ! what 
a thump his heajt gave as the lady of his dreams actually stood 
before him ! 

Many a lady who purchased brushes at Eglantine’s shop, would 
have given ten guineas for such a colour as his when he saw her* 
His heart beat violently, he was almost choking in his stays : he had 
been prepared for the visit, but his courage failed him now it had 
come. They were both silent for some minutes. ‘ 
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“ You know what I am come for,” at last said Morgiana froifcunder 
her veil, but she put it aside as she spoke. 

“I— that is— yes— it's a painful affair, mem," he said, giving one 
look at her paleface, and then turning away in a flurry. “ I beg to 
refer you to Blunt, Hone, and Sharpus, my lawyers, mem,” he added, 
collecting himself. 

“I didn’t expect this from you , Mr. Eglantine,” said the lady, and 
began to sob. 

“And after what’s ’appened, I didn’t expect a visit from you, 
mem. I thought Mrs. Capting Walker was too great a dame to visit 
poor Harchibald Eglantine (though some of the first men in the 
country do visit him). Is there anything in which 1 can oblige you, 
mem ? ” 

“ O heavens » ” cried the poor woma/i ; “ have I no friend left ? 1 

never thought that you, too, would have deserted me, Mr. Archibald.” 

The “ Archibald,” pronounced in the old way, had evidently an 
effect on the perfumer ; he winced and looked at her very eagerly for 
a moment. “ What can 1 do for you, mem ? ” at last said he. 

“What is tins bill against Mr. Walker, for which he is now in 
prison? ” 

“ Perfumery supplied for five years ; that man used more ’air- 
brushes than any duke in the land, and as for Eau de Cologne he 
must have bathed himself in it. He hordered me about like a lord. 
He never paid me one shilling, — he stabbed me in my most vital part 
— but, ah ! ah ! never mind that : and 1 said I would be revenged, and 
I am" 

The perfumer w-as quite in a rage again by this time, and wiped his 
fat face with his pocket-handkerchief, and glared upon Mrs. Walker 
with a most determined air. 

“ Revenged on whom ? Archibald — Mr. Eglantine, revenged on 
me — on a poor woman whom you made miserable ! You would not 
have done so once.” 

“ Ha ! and a precious way you treated me once" said Eglantine : 
“ don’t talk to me, mem, of once. Bury the recollection of once for 
hever ! I thought my ’eart would have broke once, but no ; ’earts are 
made of sterner stuff. I didn’t die as I thought I should ; 1 stood it 
—and 1 live to see the woman who despised me at roy feet.” 

“ Oh, Archibald ! ” was all the lady could say, and she fell to 
sobbing again : it was perhaps her best argument with the perfumer. 

“Oh, Harchibald, indeed!” continued he, beginning to swell; 
“don’t call me Harchibald, Morgiana. Hunk what a position you 
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might have held, if you’d chose : when, when— you might have called 
me Harchibald. Now it's no use," added he, with harrowing pathos ; 
“but, though I’ve been wronged, 1 can’t bear to see women in tears— 
tell me what 1 can do ? " 

Dear, good Mr. Eglantine, send to your lawyers and stop this 
horrid prosecution— take Mr. Walker’s acknowledgment for the debt. 
If he is free, he is sure to have a very large sum of money in a few 
days, and will pay you all. Do not ruin him— do not ruin me by 
persisting now. Be the old kind Eglantine you were. ' 

Eglantine took a hand, which Morgiana did not refuse; he thought 
about old times. He had known her since childhood almost ; as a 
girl he dandled her on his knee at the “Kidneys;” as a woman he hacl 
adored her,— his heart was melted. 

“ He did pay me in a sort of way,” reasoned the perfumer with 
himself — “these bonds, though they arc not worth much, I took ’em 
for better or for worse, and 1 can't bear to see her crying, and to 
tlfimple on a woman in distress. Moigiana,” he added, in a loud 
cheerful voice, “cheer up; I’ll give >ou a release for \our husband ■ 
I fiv// be the old kind Eglantine I was.” 

“Be the old kind jackass you vash ' " here roared a* voice that 
made Mr. Eglantine start “Vy, vat an old f.it fool you are, 
Eglantine, to give up our just debts because a voman comes snivelling 
and crying to you— and such a voman, too exclaimed Mr. Mossrosc, 
for his was the voice. 

f 

f * Such a woman, sir?’ cried the senior partner. 

“Yes; such a woman— vy didn’t she jilt you herself ?— hasn’t she 
been trying the same game with Baroski , and are you so green as to 
give up a hundred and fifty pounds because she takes a fancy to come 
vimpering here? I won’t, I can tell sou The money's as much mine 
as it is yours, and I’ll have it, or keep Walker’s body, that’s what I 
will.” 

At the presence of his partner, the timid good genius of Eglantine, 
which had prompted him to mercy and kindness, at once outspread 
its frightened wings and flew away. 

“You see how it is, Mrs. W.,” said he, looking down; “it’s an 
affair of business — in all these here affairs of business Mr. Mossrose 
is the managing man ; ain’t you, Mr. Mossrose?” 

“A pretty business it would be if I wasn’t,” replied Mossrose, 
doggedly. “ Come, ma’am,” says he, “ I’ll tell you vat I do : I take 
fifty per shent ; not a farthing less— give me that, and out your 
husband goes.” 
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“ Oh, sir, Howard will pay you in a. week." - . 

“ Veil, den let him stop at my uncle Bendigo’s for a week, and 
come out den —he’s very comfortable there," said Shylock with a grin. 
“ Hadn’t you better go to the shop, Mr. Eglantine,’' continued he, 
“and look after your business? Mrs. Walker can’t want \ou to listen 
to her all day.” 

Eglantine was glad of the excuse, and slunk out of the studio ; not 
into the shop, but into his parlour ; where he drank off a great glass 
of Maraschino, and sat blushing and exceedingly agitated, until 
Mossrose came to tell him that Mrs. W. was gone, and wouldn’t 
trouble him any more. But although he drank several more glasses of 
Maraschino, and went to the play that night, and to the cider-cellars 
aftcrw ai ds, neither the liquor, nor the play, nor the delightful comic 
songs at the cellais, could drive Mrs. Walker out of his head, and the 
memory of old times, and the image of her pale weeping face. 

Morgiana tottered out of the shop, scarcely heeding the voice of 
Mr. Mossrose, who said, *■ I'll take fort\ per shent" (and went back Ip 
his dut\ cui sing himself for a soft-hearted fool for giving up so much 
of his rights to a puling woman’. Morgiana, I say, tottered out of the 
shop, and went up Conduit Street, weeping, weeping with all her eyes. 
She was quite faint, for she had taken nothing that morning but the 
glass of water which the pastr\-cook in the Strand had given her, and 
was foiccd to take hold of the railings of a house for support just as a 
little gentleman with a yellow handkerchief under his arm was issuing 
from the door. 

“ liood heavens, Mrs Walker ’ ’’ said the gentleman. It was 
no other than Mr. Woolsey, who was going forth to try a body-coat 
for a customer ; “ are you ill ? — what’s the matter ? for God’s sake 
come m ! ” and he took her arm under his, and led l.er into his 
back-parlour, and seated her, and had some wine and water before 
her in one minute, before she had said one single word regarding her- 
self. 

As soon as she was somewhat recovered, and with the interruption 
of a thousand sobs, the poor thing told as well as she could her little 
story. Mr. Eglantine had arrested Mr. Walker : she had been trying 
to gain time for him ; Eglantine had refused. 

u The hard-hearted, cowardly brute to refuse her anything ! ” said 
loyal Mr. Woolsey. “ My dear," says he, “ I’ve no reason to love 
your husband, and I know too much about him to respect him ; but I 
love and respect you, and will spend my last shilling to serve you.” 
At which Morgiana could only take his hand and cry a great deal 
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more than ever. She said Mr. Walker would have a great deal of 
money in a week, that he was the best of husbands, and she .was sure 
Mr. Woolsey would think better of him when he knew him ; that Mr. 
Eglantine’s bill was one hundred and fifty pounds, but that Mr. Moss- 
rose would take forty percent, if Mr. Woolsey could say how much 
that was. 

“ I’ll pay a thousand pound to do you good,” said Mr. Woolsey, 
bouncing up ; “stay here for ten minutes, my dear, until my return, 
and all shall be right, as you will see.” He was back in ten minutes, 
and had called a cab from the stand opposite (all the coachmen there 
had seen and commented on Mrs. Walker's woe-begone looks'/, and 
they were off for Cursitor Street in a moment. “They’ll settle the 
whole debt foi twenty pounds,” said he, and showed an order to that 
effect from Mr Mossrose to Mr. Bendigo, empowering the lattci to 
release Walker on recei\ mg Mr. Woolsey’s acknowledgment for the 
above sum. 

• • • • • 

“There’s no use. paying it,” said Mr. Walker, doggedly, “it would 
only be robbing you, Mr. Woolsey— seven more detainers have come 
in while my wife has been away. I must go through the court now ; 
but,” he added in a whisper to the tailor, “ my good sir, my debts of 
honour are sacred, and if you v, ill have the goodness to lend me the 
twenty pounds, I pledge youm> word as a gentleman to return it when 
I come out of quod ” 

It is probable that Mr. Woolsey declined this ; for, as soon as he 
was gone, Walker, m a tremendous fury, began cursing his wife for 
dawdling three hours on the road “ Why the deuce, ma’am, didn’t 
you take a cab? ” roared he, when he heard she had walked to Bond 
Street. “Those writs have only been in half an hour, and 1 might 
have been off but for you ” 

“Oh, Howard,” said she, “ didn’t you take— didn’t I give you my— 
my last shilling ?” and fell back and wept again more bitterly than 
ever. 

“ Well, love,” said her amiable husband, turning rather red, “ never 
mind, it wasn’t your fault It is but going through the court. It is no 
great odds. I forgive you ” 
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CHAPTER VI 

IN WHICH MR WALKER STII I RFMAINS IN DIF F ICUI 1 IES, BUT 
SHOWS GREAT RESIGNATION UM>1 R HIS MISFORTUNES. 

HL exemplar) \\ alker, seeing 
that escape from his enemies 
was hopeless, and that it w is 
his duty as a man to turn on 
them and face them, nov^ 
determined to quit the splen- 
did though narrow lodgings 
which Mr *Rendigo l|ad pro- 
ved for him, and undeigo 
the mart\rdom of the Pleet 
^ccoidingl), m company 
with that gentleman, he came 
ever fo hei Majesty 5 prison, 
and gave himself mto the 
custody of the officers there , 
and did not apply for the 
accommodation of the rules 
(b> which in those dns the captivit\ of some uebtors was considerably 
lightened), because he knew perfectly well that there was no person in 
the wide world who would give a secuntv for the hea\> sums for which 
Walker was answ erable W hat these sums were is no matter, and on 
this head we do not think it at all necessary to satisfy the curiosity of 
the reader He ma> have owed hundreds — thousands, his creditors 
only can tell , he paid the di\ idend which has been formerly mentioned, 
and showed thereby his desire to satisfy all claims upon him to the 
uttermost farthing 

As for the little house in Connaught Square, when, after quitting 
her husband, Morgiana drove back thither, the door was opened by the 
page, who instantly thanked her to pay his wages ; and in the drawing- 
room, on a yellow satin sofa, sat a seedy man (with a pot of porter 
beside him placed on an album for fear of staining the rosewood 
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table), and the seedy man signified that he had taken possession of 
the furniture in execution for a judgment debt. Another seedy 
man was in the dining-room, reading a newspaper and drinking gin ; 
he informed Mrs. Walker that he was the representative of another 
judgment debt and of another execution : — “ There’s another oil ’em 
in the kitchen/' said the page, “ taking an inwentory of the furniture ; 
and he swears he’ll have you took up for swindling, for pawning the 
plate.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Woolsey, for that worthy man had conducted 
Moigiana home — “sir/’ said he, shaking his stick at the young page, 
41 if you give anymore of your impudence I’ll beat every button off 
your jacket ■ ” and as there were some four hundred of these orna- 
ments, the page was silent It was a great mercy for Morgiana that 
the honest and faithful tailor had accompanied her. The good fellow 
had waited very' patiently for her for an hour in the parlour or coffee- 
room of the lock-up house, knowing full well that she would want a 
protector on her way homewards ; and his kindness will be more 
appreciated when it is stated that, during the time of his delay in the 
coffee-room, he had been subject to the entreaties, nay, to the insults 
of Cornet Fipkin of the Illucs, who was in prison at the^suit of Linsey, 
Woolsey, and Co., and who happened to be taking his breakfast in the 
apartment when his obdurate creditor entered it. The cornet (a he*-o 
of eighteen, who stood at least five feet three in his boots, and owed 
fifteen thousand pounds) was so enraged at the obduracy of his creditor 
that he said he would have thrown him out of the window but for the 
bars w’hich guarded it ; and entertained serious thoughts of knocking 
the tailor’s head off, but that the latter, putting his right leg forward 
and his fists in a proper attitude, told the young officer to “come on ; ” 
on which the cornet cursed the tailor for a “snob,” and went back to 
his breakfast. 

The execution people having taken charge of Mr. Walker’s house, 
Mrs. Walker was driven to take refuge with her mamma near" Sadler’s 
Wells / 5 and the Captain remained comfortably lodged in the Fleet. 
He had some ready money, and with it managed to make his existence 
■exceedingly comfortable. He lived with the best society of the place, 
consisting of several distinguished young noblemen and gentlemen. 
He spent the morning playing at fives and smoking cigars ; the even- 
ing smoking cigars and dining comfortably. Cards came after dinner ; 
and, as the Captain was an experienced player, and near a score of 
years older than most of his friends, he was generally pretty success- 
ful : indeed if he had received all the money that was owed to him, be 
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might have come out of prison and paid his creditors twenty sb&mgs 
in the pound — that is, if he had been minded to do so. But there is. 
no use in examining into that point too closely, for the fact is, young 
Fipkin only paid him forty pounds out of seven hundred, for which he 
gaveTiim 1. O. U.’s ; Algernon Deuceace not only did not pay Mm 
three hundred and twenty -which he lost at blind hookey, but actually 
borrowed seven and sixpence in money from Walker, which has never 
been repaid to this day ; and Lord Doublequits actually lost nineteen 
thousand pounds to him at heads and tails, which he never paid, plead- 
ing drunkenness and his minority. The reader may recollect a para- 
graph which went the round of the papers entitled, “ Affair of 'honour 
in the Fleet Prison . — Yesterday morning (behind the pump in the 
second court) Lord D-bl-qu-ts and Captain H-w-rd W-Ik-r (a near 
relative, we understand, of His Grace the Duke of N-rf-lk) had 1 a 
hostile meeting and exchanged two shots. These two young sprigs .ot 
nobility were attended to the ground by Major Flush, who, by the way, 

is flush no longer, and Captain Pam, late of the Dragoons. Play 

is said to have been the cause of the quarrel, and the gallant jCaptain 
is reported to have handled the noble lord’s nose rather roughly at one 
‘itage of the transactions.” When Morgiana at ‘‘Sadler’s Wells” heard 
these news, she was ready to faint with terror ; and rushed to the 
Fleet Prison, and embraced her lord and master with her usual expan- 
sion and fits of tears : very much to that gentleman's annoy ance, who- 
happened to be m company with Pam and Flush at the time, and did 
not care that his handsome wife should be seen too much in the 
dubious precincts of the Fleet. He had at least so much shame about 
him, and had always rejected her entreaties to be allowed to inhabit 
the prison with him. 

“ It is enough,” would he say, casting his eyes heavenward, and with 
a most lugubrious countenance — “ it is enough, Morgiana, that I should 
suffer, even though your thoughtlessness has been the cause of my 
ruin. But enough of that! I will not rebuke you for faults for 
which 1 know you are now repentant , and I never could bear to see 
you m the midst of the miseries of this horrible place. Remain at 
home with your mother, and let me drag on the weary days here alone. 
If you can get me any more of that pale sherry, my love, do. I require 
something to cheer me in solitude, and have found my chest very much 
relieved by that wine. Pttt more pepper and eggs, my dear, into the 
next veal-pie you make me. I can’t eat the horrible messes in the 
coffee-room here.” 

Itwas Walker’s wish, I can’t tell why, except that it is the wish of 
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a great number of other persons m this strange world, to make Ins 
wife believe that he was wretched m mind and ill in health , and all 
assertions to this effect the simple creatute received with numberless 
tears of credulity she would go home to Mrs Crump, and siy how 
her darling Howard was pining awa>, how he was ruined for her , and 
with what angelic sweetness he bore his captivity The fact is, he 
bore it with so much resignation that no other person in the world 
could see that he was unhapp) His lift was undisturbed by duns 
his day was his own from morning till night, his diet was good, his 
acquaintances jovial, his purse tolerably well supplied, and he had not 
one single car* te annoy him 

Mrs Crump and Woolsey, perlnps received Morg inVs account 
of her husband s miseries with some mcredulitv The latter vvis now 
a daily visitor to 4 Sadler’s Wells His love for Morgi in i had become 
a warm, fatherly, generous regard for her it was out of the honest 
fellow’s cellar that the wine used to come which did so murh h ood to 
Mr. Walker’s chest ind he tried a thousand w i/s to make Morgiana 
iiappy 

Avery happy day, indeed, it was when returning from her visit to 
the Fleet, she found in her mother’s sitting room her dear grand rose 
wood piano, and every one of her music books, which ihekmd hearted 
tailor had purchased at the sale of Walkers effects And I am not 
ashamed to say that Morgiana herself was so charmed, that when, as 
usual, Mr Woolsey came to drink tea in the evening, she actually gave 
him a kiss, which frightened Mr Woolsey, and made him blush cx 
ceedingly. She sat down, and played him that evening every one of 
the songs which he liked — the old songs — none of your Italian stuff 
Podmore, the old music master, was there too, and was delighted and 
astonished at the progress in singing which Morgiana had made , and 
when the little party separated, he took Mr Woolsey by the hand, and 
said , 44 Give me leave to tell you sir, that you re a trump * 

44 That he is,” said Canterfield, the first tragic 4 an honour to human 
nature. A man whose hand is open as day to melting chanty, and 
whose heart ever melts at *he tale of woman s distress ’ 

“Pooh, pooh, stuff and nonsense, sir,” said the tailor , but, upon 
my word, Mr Canterbeld’s words were perfectly correct I wish as 
much could be said mfavour of Woolse/s old rival, Mr Eglantine, who 
attended the sale too, but it was with a homd kind of satisfaction at 
the thought that Walker was ruined He bought the yellow satin sofa 
before mentioned, and transferred it to what he calls his “ sitting-room,” 
where it is to this day, bearing many marks of the best bears’-grease. 
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Woolsey bid against Baroski for the piano, very nearly up $o l,he 
actual value of the instrument, when the artist withdrew from com- 
petition , and when he was sneering at the rum of Mr Walker, the 
tailor sternly interrupted him by saying, " What the deuce are you 
sneering at ? You did it, sir , and you’re paid every shilling of yoar 
claim, ain’t you ? " On which Baroski turned round to Miss Larkms, 
and said, “ Mr. Woolsey was a ‘ snop , ’ ’ the very word, though pro 
nounced somewhat differently, which the gallant Cornet Fipkin had 
applied to him 

Well, so he was a snob But, vulgar as he was, I declare, for m> 
part, that I have a greater respect for Mr Woolsey than for any single 
nobleman or gentleman mentioned in this true history 

It will be seen from the names of Messrs Canterfield and Podm<|re 
that Moigianawas again in the midst of the widow Crumps favourite 
theatrical society , and this indeed, was the case The widow’s little 
room was hung round with the pictures which were mentioned at the 
commencement of the story as decorating the bar of the “ Bootjack , ” 
and sevual times in a week she received her friends from “ The Wells,” 
and entertained them with such humble refreshments of tea and cruin 
pets as her modest meins permuted her to purchase Among these 
persons Morgiana lived and sung quite as contentedly as she had ever 
done among the demireps of her husband s society , and, only she 
did not dare to own it to herself, was a great de^l happier than she 
had been for man\ a daj Mrs Captain \\ dlloer was still a great ladv 
amongst them Lven in his ruin, Walker, the director of three com- 
panies, and the owner of the splendid pon) chaise, was to these simple 
persons an awful character , and when mentioned, they talked with a 
great deal of gravity of his being in the country, and hoped Mrs 
Captain W had good news of him 1 hey all knew he was m the 
Fleet , but had he not in prison fought a duel with a viscount * 
Montmorency i^of the Norfolk circuit) v is in the Fleet too , and when 
Canterfield went to see poor Montey, the latter had pointed out Walker 
to his friend, wno actually h t Lord George Tennison across the 
shoulders in play with a racket bat , which event was soon made 
known to the whole green room 

“ They had me up one day, said Montmorency, “ to sing a comic 
song, and give my recitations , and we had champagne and lobster- 
salad suck nobs 1 ” added the play er “ Billingsgate and Vauxhall were 
there too, and left college at eight 0 clock ” 

When Morgiana was told of the circumstance by her mother, she 
hoped her dear Howard had enjoyed the evening, and was thankful 
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that for once he could forget his sorrows. Nor, somehow, was she 
ashamed of herself for being happy afterwards, but gave way to her 
natural good humour without repentance or self-rebuke. I believe, 
indeed, (alas 1 why are we made acquainted with the same fact regard- 
ing ourselves long after it is past and gone ? )— I believe these were the 
happiest days of Morgiana’s whole life. She had no cares except the 
pleasant one of attending on her husband, an easy, smiling tempera- 
ment which made her regardless of to-morrow ; and, add to this, a 
delightful hope relative to a certain interesting event which was about 
to occur, and which I shall not particularise further than by saying, 
that she was ciutioned against too much singing by Mr Squills, her 
medical attendant ; and that widow Crump was busy making up a vast 
number of little caps and diminutive cambric shirts, such as delighted 
grandmothers are in the habit of fashioning I hope this is as genteel 
a way of signifying the circumstance which was about to take place in 
the Walker family as Miss Prim herself could desire Mrs Walkers 
mother was about to become a grandmother There s a phrase ' The 
Morning Post, which says this story is vulgar, I m sure cannot quarrel 
with that I don’t believe the whole Court Gunft would convey an in- 
timation more delicately 

Well, Mrs Crump’s little grandchild was bom, entuely to llu chs 
satisfaction, I must say, of his father who, when the infant was brought 
to him in the fleet, had him abruptly covered up in his cloak again, 
from wdnch he had, befln removed by the jealous prison door keepers , 
why, do you think? Walker had i quarrel with one of them, and the 
wretch persisted in bcliev ing that the bundle Mrs Crump was bringing 
to her son-in law was a bundle of disguised brand' 1 

M The brutes ' said the Lady “ and the fathers a brute too,’ said 
she “ He takes no more notice of me than if I was a kitrhenmaid, 
and of Woolsev than if he was a leg of -mutton— the dear, blessed little 
cherub 1 ” 

Mrs Crump was a mother-in-law , let us pardon her hatred of 
her daughter’s husband 

The Woolsey compared in the above sentence both to a leg of 
mutton and a cherub, was not the eminent member of the firm of 
Linsey, Woolsey and Co , but the little baby, who was christened 
Howard Woolsey Walker, with the full consent of the father ; who 
said the tailor was a deuced good fellow, and felt really obliged to 
him for the sherry , for a frock-coat which he let him have in prison, 
and for his kindness to Morgiana. The tailor loved the little boy with 
all his soul ; he attended his mother to her churchmg, and the ohild 
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to the font , and, as a present to his little godson on hfcf christening, he 
sent two yards of the finest white kerseymere in his shop to make him 
a cloak. The Duke had had a pair of inexpressibly off that very piece 
House-furniture is bought and sold, music lessons are given, 
children are bom and christened, ladies are confined and churched — 
time, m other words, passes,— and yet Captain \\ alker still remains m 
prison 1 Does it not seem strange that he should still languish there 
between palisaded walls near Fleet Market, and that he should not be 
restored to that active and fashionable world of which he was an orna- 
ment ? The fact is, the Captain had been before the Court for the 
examination of his debts , and the Commissioner, with a cruelty quite 
shameful towards a fallen man, had qualified his mijs of getting^ 
money in most severe language, and had sent him back to piiBon 
again fer the space of nine calendar months, an indefinite period, and 
until his lccounts could be made up This delav Walker bore like a 
philosopher, and, far from repining, was still the gayest fellow of the 
tennis court and the soul of the midnight carouse 

Ther'' is no use in raking up old stories, and hunting through files 
of dead newspipeis to know what were the specific acts which made 
the Commissioner so m„rv with Captain Walker. Many a rogue has 
(ome before the Couit and passed through it since then and I 
would lay a w iger that Howard Walker was not a bit vvcise than hi« 
neighbours Put as he was not a lord, ind as he had no friends on 
coming oui of prison and had settled no money on his wife, and had, 
is it must be confessed, an exceedingly Dad character it is not likely 
that the latter would be forgiven him when once more free in the 
woild For instance when Doublequits left the Fleet, he was received 
with open arms by his family, and had two and thirty horses in his 
stibles before 1 week was over Pam, of the Dragoons, came out, 
ind mstintlv got a place as government courier, — a place found so 
good of late years (and no wonder, it is better pay than that of a 
colonel), that our noblemen and gentry eagerly press for it Frank 
Hurricane was sent out as registrar of Tobago, or Sago, or Ticonderago , 
in fact, for a younger son of good family it is rather advantageous to 
get into debt twenty or thirty thousand pounds , you are suie of a 
good place afterwards m the colonies \ our friends are so anxious to 
get rid of you, that they will move heaven and earth to seive you 
And so all the above companions of misfortune with Walker were 
speedily made comfortable, but he had no rich parents, his old 
father was dead in York jail How was he to start in the world again? 
"What friendly hand was there to fill his pocket with gold, and his cup 

b 
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with spirkling champagne 7 He was, m fact, an object of the greatest 
pity,— faj 1 I know of no greater than a gentleman of his habits withe 11 
the means of gratifying them He must live well, and he has not the 
jpeans Is there a more pathetic case 7 As for a mere low beggar- 
some labourless labourer, or some weaver out of place — dont let is 
throw away our compassion upon them Psha ' they re iccustomed 
to starve Thev can sleep upon boards, or dine off a crust where 1 
a gentleman would die m the same situation I think this was pooi 
Morgianas way of reasoning Tor Walkers cash in prison begin 
ning present!) to run low, and knowing quite well that the dear fello\ 
could not exist there without the luxuries to which he had been accu 
tomed, she borrowed money from her mother, until the poor old 1 id 
w as a sec She even confessed, with tears, to W oolscy> that she w 1 
in particular want of twenty pounds to pi) a poor milliner whose deb 
she could not bear to put m her husband s schedule And I need no 
sa> she carried the money to her husband w ho might ln\ e been gi eatl 
benefited by it, — only he had a bad run of luck at the cards u nd hoi 
the deuce can a man help th it ? 

Woolsey had repurchased for her one of the C ishmere shiwl 
She left it behind her one da\ at the Fleet prison ^and some rase 1 
stole it there having the & nce low ever to send Wotlsev the ticke 
signifying the place where it had been pawned Who could th 
scoundrel have been 7 W oolse) swore a great oath and fancied he 
\cnew but if it was W alker himself (as W oolse) fancied and probab 
as was the casi) who made away with the shawl, being pressed therct 
by necessity was it fair to c ill h m a sc undrel Hr so doing an l 
should we not rather laud the dchcacv of his proceeding 7 He wa 
poor who can command the cards 7 but he did not wish his wif 
should know hou poor he could not bear that she should suppose 
him irnved at the necessity of pawning a sh iwl 

She who had such beautiful ringlets of a sudden pleaded cold 1 
the head, and took to wearing caps One summer evening as si 1 
and the baby and Mrs Crump and Woolsey (let us say all four babie 
together) were laughing and playing in Mis Crumps drawing-roon 
— playing the most absurd gambols, fat Mrs Crump, for instance 
hiding behind the sofa, Woolsey chuck chucking, cock a doodle dooing 
and performing those indescribable freaks which gentlemen with philo 
progenitive organs will execute in the company of children — in the 
midst of their play the baby gave a tug at his mothers cap, off it 
came— her hair was cut close to her head * 

Morgiana turned as red as sealing-wax, and trembled very much 
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Mrs Crump screamed, “ My child, where is >ojr hair ? * and Woolsej, 
bursting out with a most tremendous oath against Walker that would 



send Miss Prim into convulsions, put his handkerchief to his face, and 
actually wept “ The infernal bubble ubble-ackguard » " said he, 
roarmg and clenching his fists 

S 2 
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As he had passed ihe Bower of Bloom a few days before, he saw 
Mossrose, who was combing out a jet-black ringlet, and held it up, as 
if for Woolsey s examination, with a peculiar grin The tailor did not 
understand the joke but he saw now what had happened Morgiana 
had sold her hair for fi\e guineas she would have sold her arm had 
her husband bidden her On looking in her drawers it was found she 
had sold almost all her wearing apparel the child s clothes were all 
there, however It was because her husband talked of disposing of a 
gilt coral that the child had, that she had parted with the locks which 
had formed htr pride 

“ 1 11 give vou twenty guineas for that hair, you inf i nous fit 
coward,” roared the little tailor to 1 ^lintine that evening One it 
up, or 1 11 kill vou 

‘ Mr Moss’-ose Mr Mossrose shouted the peif imer 
“\ell, vatsh de mittcr \ ilsh cie row fight avav m\ bov two to 
one on the tailor, said Mr Mossrose, much enjoy the port for 
Woolsey, striding through the shop without spevkin., to h m had 
rushed into the studio, where he plumped upon L b lantinc 
“ Tell him about that hair, sir 

“That hair 1 Now keep v ourself quiet, Mister Timble, ai d dont 
tink for to bullv me \ ou mean Mrs Valker s a i \ \ she s( Id it me 
* And the more blackguard vou for biving it Will mju take 
twenty guineas for it ? 

“No, said Mossrose 

u Twenty five 

‘ Cant, sud Mossrose 

“Hang it will you take forty There 

“I vish Id kep it, said the Hebrew gentlemen with unfeigned 
regret “ Eglantine dressed it this ve-v night 

“For Countess Baldenstiern, the Swedish Hambassadors ladv, 
says Eglantine (his Hebrew partner was by no means a f nounte with 
the ladies, and only superintended the accounts of the concern “ It s 
this very night at Devonshire Ouse, with four hostnch plumes, lappets, 
and tnmmings And now, Mr W oolsey, 1 11 trouble you to apologise * 
Mr Woolsey did not answer, but walked up to Mr Eglantine, and 
snapped his lingers so close under the perfumer s nose that the latter 
started back and seized the bell-rope Mossrose burst out laughing, 
and the tailor walked majestically from the shop, with both hands 
stuck between the lappets of his coat 

“My dear, said he to Morgtana a short time afterwards, “you 
must not encourage that husband of yours in his extravagance 4 and 
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sell the clothes off your poor back, that he may £ast and act the fine 
gentleman in prison.” 

“It is his health, poor dear soul |W interposed Mrs. Walker : “his 
chest. Every farthing of the money goes to the doctors, poor 
fellow ! ” 

“Well, now listen : I am a rich man (it was a great fib, for 
Woolsey’s income, as a junior partner of the firm, was but a small 
one) ; I can very well afford to make him an allowance while he is in 
the Fleet, and have written to him to say so. But if you ever give 
him a penny, or sell a trinket belonging to you, upon my word* and 
honour I will withdraw the allowance, and, though it would go bimy 
heart, I'll nevei see you again. You wouldn’t make me unhappy, 
would you ? ” 

“ I’d go on mj knees to serv e you, and Heaven bless you,” said 
the wife 

“Well, then, >ou must give me this promise” And she did. 
“And now’,” said he, “your mother, and Podmore, and I, have been 
talking over matters, and we've agreed that you may make a very 
good income for yourself ; though, to be sure, I wish it could have 
been managed any othei way , but needs must, you know. You’re 
the finest singer in the universe ” 

“La ' " said Morgiana, highly delighted. 

“/never heard anv thing like >ou, though I’m no judge. Podmore 
sa>s he is sure you will do very well, and has no doubt you might get 
very good engagements at concerts or on the stage; and as that 
husband will never do any good, and you have a child to support, 
sing \ou must ” 

“ Oh ' how glad I should be to pay his debts and repay all he has 
done for me," cried Mrs Walker. “Think of his giving two hundred 
guineas to Mr. Baroski to have me taught. Was not that kind of 
him ? Do you ? <. ally think I should succeed ? ’’ 

“There's Miss Larkins has succeeded.” 

“The little, high-shouldered, vulgar thing!” says Morgiana. 
“ I’m sure I ought to succeed if she did.” 

“ She sing against Morgiana ? ” said Mrs. Crump. “ I’d like to 
see her, indeed ! She ain’t fit to snuff a candle to her.” 

“ I dare say not,” said the tailor, “ though I don’t understand the 
thing myself ; but if Morgiana can make a fortune, why shouldn’t 
she?” 

w Heaven knows we want it, Woolsey,” cried’ Mrs. Crump. “And 
to see her on the stage was always the wish of my heart : ” and so it 
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had formerly been the wish of Morgiana ; and now, with the hope of 
helping her husband and child, the wish became a duty, and she fell 
to practising once more from morning till night. 

One of the most generous of men and tailors who ever lived now 
promised, if further instruction should be considered necessary (though 
that he could hardly believe possible), that he would lend Morgiana 
any sum required for the payment of lessons ; and accordingly she once 
more betook herself, under Podmore's advice, to the singing school. 
Baroski’s academy was, after the passages between them, out of the 
question, and she placed herself under the instruction of the excellent 
English composer Sir George Thrum, whose large and awful wife, 
Lady Thrum, dragon of virtue and piopnety, kept watch over the 
master and the pupils, and was the sternest guardian of female virtue 
on or off any stage 

Morgiana came at a propitious moment Baroski had launched 
Miss Larkins under the name of Ligomer. The Ligonier was enjoying 
considerable success, and w*as singing classic.il music to tolerable 
audiences, whereas Miss liutts, Sir Geoige's last pupil, had turned out 
a complete failure, and the rival house was only able to make a faint 
opposition to the new 1 star with Miss M'Whirlci, who, though an old 
favourite, had lost her upper notes and her front teeth, and, the fact 
was, drew no longer. 

Directly Sir George heard Mrs. Walker, he tapped Podmore, who 
accompanied her, on the waistcoat, and said, ** l’odd\ , thank you; 
well cut the orange-boy’s throat with that voice." It was by the 
familiar title of orange-boy that the great Baroski was known among 
his opponents. 

“ We’ll crush him, Podinore,” said Lady Thrum, in her deep hollow 
voice. “ You may stop and dine.” And Podmore stayed to dinner, 
and ate cold mutton, and drank Marsato with the greatest reverence 
for the great English composer The very next day Lady Thrum 
hired a pair of horses, and paid a visit to Mrs. Crump and her daughter 
at “ Sadler’s Wells.” 

All these things w’ere kept profoundly secret from Walker, who 
received very magnanimously the allowance of two guineas a-week 
which Woolsey made him, and with the aid of the few shillings his wife 
could bring him, managed to exist as best he might. He did not 
dislike gin when he could get no claret, and the former liquor, under 
the name of “tape,” used to be measured out pretty liberally in what 
was formerly her Majesty’s prison of the Fleet. 

Morgiana pursued her studies under Thrum, and we shall hear in 
the next chapter how it was she changed her name to Ravenswing. 
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CHAPTER VII 

IN WHICH MORGIANA ADVANCES TOWARDS FAME AND HONOUR, 
\M> IN WHICH SFVFRAI GRE\1 i IT FR \RY CHARTERS MAKE 
I HI- IK VH > \R ANCE 


^ L must begin, my clear ma<jjam,” 
said Sir George Thrum, “by un 
learning all that Air Baroski (of 
whom I do not wish to speak 
with the slightest disrespect) has 
trught you 1 ' 

Morgiana knew tint every 
[lcfcssor savs as much, and sub 
nutted to undergo the study 
rc juisite for Sir George s system 
with perfect good grace Au 
f 11 f y as I was given to under- 
stand the methods of the two 
artists were pietty similar , but 
as there was rivalry between 
them, and continual desertion of 
scholars fiom one school to an 
oihcr, it was fair for each to take 
get in the success of any pupil If a pOpil 
filled, for instance, Thrum would sav Baioski had spoilt^! her lrre- 
rievably , while the German would regiet ‘ Dat dat yong voman, who 
had 1 good organ, should have tiown away her dime wid dat old 
Drum When one of these deserters succeeded, “ Yes, \es, would 
either professor cry, “I foimed hei, she owes her fortune to me’ 
Both of them thus, m future days, claimed the education of the famous 



l the credit he could 


Ravenswing, and even Sir George Thrum, though he wished to 
Jcrattf the Ligomer, pretended that her present success was his work 
because once she had been brought by her mother, Mis Larkins, to 
sing for Sir George’s approval 

When the two professors met it was wit^i the most delighted 
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cordiality on the part of both. “ Mein lieber Herr ,” Thrum would say 
(with some malice), “ your sonata in x flat is divine." " Chevalier,* 
Baroski would reply, “dat andahte movement in w is worthy of 
Beethoven. I gif you my sacred'honour,” and so forth: In fact, they 
loved each other as gentlemen in their profession always do. „ 

The two famous professors conduct their academies on very 
opposite principles. Baroski writes ballet music ; Thrum, on the 
contrary, says u he cannot but deplore the dangerous fascinations of 
the dance,” and writes more for Exeter Hall and Birmingham 
While Baroski drives a cab in the park with a very suspicious 
Mademoiselle Ldocadie, or Amtfnaide, by his side, you may see Thrum 
walking to evening church with his lady, and hymns are sung there of 
his own composition. He belongs to the “ Athenaeum Club,” he goes 
to the Levde once a year, he does everything that a respectable man 
should, and if, by the means of this respectability, he manages to 
make his little trade far more profitable than it otherwise would be, 
are we to quarrel with him for it ? 

Sir George, in fact, had every reason to be respectable. He had 
been a choir-boy at Windsor, had played to the old King’s violoncello, 
had been intimate with him, and had received knighthoocl at the hand 
of his revered sovereign. He had a snuff-box which his Majesty gave 
him, and portraits of him and the young princes all over the house. 
He had also a foreign order (no other, indeed, than the Elephant and 
Castle of Kdlbsbraten-Pumpernickel), conferred upon him by the 
Grand Duke when here with the allied sovereigns m 1814. With this 
ribbon round his neck, on gala days, and in a white waistcoat, the old 
gentleman looked splendid as he moved along m a blue coat with the 
Windsor button, and neat black small-clothes, and silk stockings. He 
lived in an old, tall, dingy house, furnished in the reign of George III., 
])is beloved master, and not much more cheerful now than a family 
vault. They are awfully funereal those on. aments of the close of the last 
century,— tall, gloomy, horse-hair chairs, mouldy Turkey carpets, with 
wretched druggets to guard them, little cracked sticking-plaster minia- 
tures of people m tours and pig-tails over high -shouldered mantelpieces 
two dismal urns on each side of a lanky sideboard, and in the midst 
a queer twisted receptacle for worn-out knives with green handles. 
Under the sideboard stands a cellaret that looks as if it held half a 
bottle of currant wine, and a shivering plate- warmer that never could 
get any comfort out of the wretched old cramped grate yonder. Don’t 
you know in such houses the grey gloom that hangs over the stairs, 
the dull-coloured old carpet that winds its way up the same, growing 
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thinner, duller, and more threadbare, as it mounts to the bed-room 
floors ? There is something awful in the bed-room of a respectable 
old couple of sixty- five. Think of the old.feaihers, turbans, bugles, 
petticoats, pomatum-pots, spencers, white satin shoes, false fronts, the 
old |laccid, boneless stays tied up in faded riband, the dusky fans, the 
old forty-years-old baby-linen, the letters of Sir George when he was 
young, the doll of poor Maria, who died in 1803, Frederick’s first 
corduroy breeches, and the newspaper which contains the account of 
his distinguishing himself at the siege of Seringapatam. All these lie 
somewhere, damp and squeezed down into glum old presses and 
wardrobes. At that glass the wife has sat many times these fifty 
years ; in that old morocco bed her children were bom. Where* are 
they now ? Fred, the brave captain, and Charles, the saucy colleger , 
there hangs a drawing of him done by Mr. Beechey, and that sketch 
by Cosway was the very likeness of Louisa befoie . . . 

“ Mr. Fitz-Boodle ! for Heaven’s sake come down. What are you 
doing in a lady’s bedroom ? ” 

“ The fact is, madam, I had no business there in life ; but, having 
had quite enough wine with Sir George, my thoughts had wandereu 
upstairs into the sanctuary of female excellence, where your ladyship 
nightly reposes. You do not sleep so well now as in old days, though 
there is no patter of little steps to wake you overhead " 

They call that room the nursery still, and the little wicket still 
hangs at the upper stairs it has been there for forty years— bon Dicu ' 
Can’t you see the ghosts of little faces peering over it? I wondei 
whether they get up in the night as the moonlight shines into the 
blank, \acant old room, and play there solemnly with little ghostly 
horses, and the spirits of dolls, and tops that turn and turn but don’t 
hum. 

Once more, sir, come down to the lower storey— that is, to the 
Morgiana story — with which the above sentences have no more to do 
than this morning’s leading article in The Times; only it was at this 
house of Sir George Thrum's that I met Morgiana. Sir George, in 
old days, had instructed some of the female members of our family, 
and I recollect cutting my fingers as a child with one of those 
attenuated green-handled knives m the queer box yonder. 

In those days Sir George Thrum was the first great musical 
teacher of London, and the royal patronage brought him a great 
number of fashionable pupils, of whom Lady Fitz-Boodle was one. 
It was a long, long, time ago : in fact, Sir George Thrum was old 
enough to remember persons who had been present at Mr. Braham’s 
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first appearance, and the old gentleman’s days of triumph had been 
those of Billington and Incledon, Catalam and Madame Storace. 

He was the author of several operas (“The Camel Driver,' 1 
4t Britons Alarmed ; or the Siege of Bergen-op-Zoom,” &c. 6Lc.) and, 
of course, of songs which had considerable success in their day, but 
are forgotten now, and .are as much faded and out of fashion as those 
old carpets which we have described in the professor's house, and 
which were, doubtless, very brilliant once. But such is the fate of 
carpets, of flowers, of music, of men, and of the most admirable novels 
--even this story will not be ali\e for many centuries. Well, well, 
why struggle against Fate ? 

But, though his hey-day of fashion was gone, Sir George still held his 
place among the musicians of the old school, conducted occasionally 
at the Ancient Concertb and the Philharmonic,” and his glees are still 
favourites after public dinners, and are sung by those old bacchana- 
lians, m chestnut wigs, who attend for the purpose of amusing the 
guests on such occasions of festivity. The great old people at the 
gloomy old concerts ^before mentioned always pay Sir George ni uked 
respect ; and, indeed, fiom the old gentleman’s pcculi.it bcluiioui to 
his superiors, it is impossible they should not be delighted with him, so 
he leads at almost every one of the concerts in the old-fashioned houses 
m town. 

Becomingly obsequious to his superiors, he is with the rest of the 
world properly majestic, and has obtained no small success by his 
admirable and undeviating respectability Respectability has been 
his great card through life , ladies can trust their daughters at Sir 
George Thrum’s academy. “ A good musician, madam,” says he to 
the mother cf a new pupil, “ should not only have a fine ear, a good 
voice, and an indomitable industry, but, above all, a faultless character 
— faultless, that is, as far as our poor nature will permit And you 
will remark that those young persons with whom your lovely daughter, 
Miss Smith, will pursue her musical studies, are all, in a moral point 
of view, as spotless as that charming young lady. How should it be 
otherwise ? I have been my self the father of a family ; I have been 
honoured with the intimacy of the wisest and best of kings, my late 
sovereign George III., and I can proudly show an example of decorum 
to my pupils in my Sophia. Mrs. Smith, I have the honour of intro- 
ducing to you my Lady Thrum.” 

The old lady would rise at this, and make a gigantic curtsey, 
such a one as had begun the minuet at Ranelagh fifty years ago, and, 
the introduction ended, Mrs. Smith would retire, after having seen the 
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portraits of the princes, his late Majesty's snuff-box, and a piece'oF music 
which he used to play, noted by himself— Mrs. Smith, I say, would 
drive back to Baker Street, delighted to tiling th|rt her Frederica had 
secured so eligible and respectable a master. I forgot to say that, 
during the interview between Mrs. Smith and Sir George, the latter 
would be called out of his study by his black servant, and my Lady 
Thrum would take that opportunity of mentioning when he was knighted, 
and how he got his foreign order, and deploring the sad condition of other 
musical professors, and the dreadful immorality which sometimes 
arose in consequence of their laxness. Sir George was a good deal 
engaged to dinners in the season, and if invited to dme with a noble- 
man, as he might possibly be on the day when Mrs Smith requited 
the honour of his company, he would write back “ that he should nave 
had the sincerest happiness m waiting upon Mrs. Smith m Baker 
Street, if, previously, my Lord Tueedledale had not been so kind as to 
engage him.” This letter, of course, shown by Mrs Smith to her 
friends, was leceivecl by them with proper respect . and thus, m spite 
of age and new fashions, Sir George still reigned pre-emment for a mile 
round Cavendish Square By the >oung pupils of the academy 
he was called Sir Charles Giandison; and, indeed, fully deserved 
this title on account of the indomitable lcspectability of his whole 
actions. 

It was under this gentleman that Morgiana made her debut in 
public life. I do not know what art angements may have been made 
between Sir George Thrum and his pupil regarding the profits which 
were to accrue to the former fiom engagements procured by him for 
the latter ; but thcie was, no doubt, an understanding between them. 
For Sir George, respectable as he w r as, had the reputation of being 
extremely clever at a bargain ; and Lady Thrum herself, in hei great 
high-tragedy way, could purchase a pan of soles or select a leg of 
mutton with the best housekeeper in London. 

When, however, Morgiana had been for some sk months under his 
tuition, he began, for some reason or other, to be exceedingly hospi- 
table, and invited his friends to numerous entertainments ; at one 
of which, as I have said, 1 had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Walker. 

Although the worthy musician’s dinners were not good, the old 
knight had some excellent wine in his cellar, and his arrangement of 
his party deserves to be commended. 

For instance, he meets me and Bob Fitz-Urse in Pall Mall, at 
whose paternal house he was also a visitor. u My dear young gentle- 
men.” says he, “will vou come and dme with a poor musical composer? 
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I have some comet-hock, and, what is more curious to you perhaps, as 
men of wit, one or two of the great literary characters of London whom 
you would like to see — quite curiosities, my dear young friends.” And 
we agreed to go. 

To the literary men he says, “ I have a little quiet party at home. 
Lord Roundtowers, the Honourable Mr. Fitz-Urse of the Life 
Guards, and a few more. Can you tear yourself away from the 
war of wits, and take a quiet dinner with a few mere men about 
town ? ” 

The literary men instantly purchase new satin stocks and white 
gloves, and are delighted to fancy themselves members of the world of 
fashion. Instead of inviting twelve Royal Academicians, or a dozen 
authors, or a dozen men of science to dinner, as his Grate the Duke 

of and the Right Honourable Sir Robert are in the habit 

of doing once a year, this plan of fusion is the One they should 
adopt. Not invite all artists, as they would invite all farmers to a 
rent-dinner , but they should have a proper commingling of artists 
and men of the world There is one of the latter whose name is 

George Savage Fitz-Boodlc, who But let us return to Sir George 

Thrum. 

Fitz-Urse and I arrive at the dismal old house, and are conducted 
up the staircase by a black servant, who shouts out, “ Missa Fis?- 
Boodle — the Honourable Missa Fiss-Urse ' ” It was evident that 
Lady Thrum had instructed the swarthy groom of the chambers (for 
there is nothing particularly honourable in my friend Fstz’s face that 
I know of, unless an abominable squint may be said to be so). Lady 
Thrum, whose figure is something like that of the shot-tow'er opposite 
Waterloo Bridge, makes a majestic inclination and a speech to signifv 
her pleasure at receiving under her roof two of the children of Sir 
George’s best pupils A lady in black velvet is seated by the old fire- 
place, with wdiom a stout gentleman in an exceedingly light coat and 
ornamental w'aistcoat is talking very busily. “ The great star of 
the night,” whispers our host. “ Mrs. Walker, gentlemen — the 

Ravnuu'ing f She is talking to the famous Mr. Slang, of the 

theatre.” 

“Is she a. fine singer?” says Fitz-Ursc. “She’s a very fine 
woman.” 

“ My dear young friends, you shall hear to-night ! I, who have 
heard every fine voice in Europe, confidently pledge my respectability 
that the Ravenswing is equal to them all. She has the graces, sir, of a 
Venus with the mind of a muse. She is a siren, sir, without the 
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dangerous qualities of one She is hallowed sir, by her misfortunes 
as by her genius , and Ian proud to th nk that my instructions have 



been the means of developing the wondrous qualities that were latent 
within her until now 

“ You don t say so ' sa> s gobemouche Fitz Urse 
Having thus indoctrinated Mr Fitz Urse, Sir George takes 
another of bis guests, and proceeds to work upqn him, ‘ My dear Mr 
Blud> er, how do you do ? Mi Fitz Boodle, Mr Bludyer, the brilliant and 
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accomplished wit, whose sallies in the Tomahawk delight us every 
Saturday. Nay, no blushes my dear sir ; you are very wicked, but oh r 
so pleasant. Well, Mr. Bludyer, I am glad to see you, sir, and hope 
you will have a favourable opinion of our genius, sir. As I was saying 
to Mr. Fitz-Boodle, she has the graces of a Venus with the mind of 4 
muse. She is a siren, without the dangerous qualities of one,” &c 
This little speech was made to half a-dozen persons jn the course ol 
the evening — persons, for the most part, connected with the publm 
journals or the theatrical world. There was Mr. Squinny, the edittoi of 
the Flown s of Faduon ; Mr. Desmond Mulligan, the poet, and reportei 
for a morning paper ; and other worthies of their calling. For though 
Sir George is a lespectable man, and as high-minded and moral an old 
gentleman a> ever wore knee-buckles, he does not neglect the little arts 
of popularity, and can condescend to re en e ver) queer company il 
need be. 

For instance, at the dinner-party at which I had the honour of 
assisting, and at which, on the right hand of Lady Thrum, sat the 
cbltgl nobleman, whom the Thrums were a great deal too wise to 
omit (the sight of a lord docs good to us commoners, or why eKc 
should we be so anxious to have one?). In the second place of 
honour, and on her ladyship's left hand, sat Mi Slang, the manager 
of one of the theatres ; a gentleman whom my Lad) Thrum would 
scarcely, but for a great necessity's sake, have been induced to invite 
to her table. He had the honour of leading Mrs. Walker to dmnei, 
who looked splendid in black velv ct and turban, full of health and smiles 

Lord Roundtowers is an old gentleman who has been at the 
theatres five times a week for these fifty years, a living dictionary of 
the stage, recollecting every actor and actress who has appeared upon 
it for half a century He perfectly well remembered Miss Delaney in 
Morgiana ; he knew what had become of All Baba, and how Cassim 
had left the stage, and was now the keeper of a public-house. All 
this store of knowledge he kept quietly to himself, or only delivered 
in confidence to his next neighbour in the intervals of the banquet, 
which he enjovs prodigiously. He lives at an hotel, if not invited 
to dine, eats ?. mutton-chop very humbly at his club, and finishes his 
evening after the plav at Crockford's, whither he goes not for the sake 
of the play but of the supper there. He is described in the Court 
Guide as of “ Simmer's Hotel,” and of Roundtowers, county Cork. 
It is said that the round towers really exist. But he has not been in 
Ireland since the rebellion ; and his property is so hampered with 
ancestral mortgage s,%nd rent- charges; and annuities, that his income 
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is barely sufficient to provide the modest mutton-chop before alluded 
to. He has, any time these fifty years, lived in the wickedest com- 
pany in London, and is, withal, as harmless,, mild, good-natured, 
innocent an old gentleman as can readily be seen. 

“Roundy,” shouts the elegant Mr. Slang, across the table, with -a 
voice which makes Lady Thrum shudder, “ Tuff, a glass of wine.” 

My lord replies meekly, “ Mr. Slang, I shall have very much 
pleasure. What shrill it be ? ” 

“ There is Madeira near you, my lord,” says my lady, pointing to 
.1 tall thin decanter of the fashion of the year. 

‘‘Madeira’ Marsala, by Jove, your ladyship means shouts Mr. 
Slang “ No, no, old birds are not caught with chaff. Thrun| old 
boy, let’s have some of your comet-hock ” 

“ My Lady Thrum, I believe that ts Marsala,” says the knight, 
blushing a little, in reply to a question from his Sophia. “ Ajax, the 
hock to Mr. Slang.” 

“ I'm in that,” yells Bludyer from the end of the tabic “ My lord, 
1 11 join you ” 

“ Mr. , I beg your pardon — I shall be very happy to take wine 

with you, sir.” 

“It is Mr. liludyer, the celebrated newspaper writer,” whispci-. 
Lady Thrum. 

“Illudvci, Bludjer? Avery clever man, I d.uc say He has a 
\er> loud voice, and reminds me of Brett. Does your ladyship re 
member Brett, who played the ‘ Fathers ’ at the Haymarket in 1S02 ? ” 

“ What an old stupid Roundtovvers is says Slang, archly, nudg- 
ing Mis. Walker in the side. “ Hows Walker, eh ? ” 

“ My husband is in the country/’ replied Mrs. Walker, hesitatingly 

“ Gammon ! /know where he is ’ Law bless you ’—don’t blush 
I've been there myself a dozen times. We were talking about quod, 
Lady Thrum. Were you ever in college ? ” 

“I was at the Commemoration at Oxford in 1814, when the 
sovereigns were there, and at Cambridge when Sir George received 
lus degree of Doctor of Music.” 

“ Laud, Laud, that's not the college i ue mean.” 

“There is also the college in Gower Street, where my grandson ” 

“ This is the college in Queer Street \ ma’am, haw, haw ! Mulligan, 
>ou divvle (in an Irish accent), a glass of wine with Wine, here, 
you waiter ! What's your name, you black nigger Possum up a 
gum-tree, eh? Fill him up. Dere he go " (imitating r/ the Mandingo 
manner of speaking English). ** . ' 
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In this agreeable way would Mr Slang rattle on, speedily making 
himself the centre of the conversation, and addressing graceful 
familiarities to all the gentlemen and ladies round him 

It was good to see how the little knight, the most moral and calm 
of men, was compelled to receive Mr Slang s stones, and the frightened 
air with which, at the conclusion of one of them, he would venture 
upon a commendatory grin His lady, on her part too, had been 
laboriously civ il and, on the occasion on which I had the honour of 
meeting this gentleman and Mrs Walker, it was the latter who gave 
the signal for w thdrawmg to the lady of the house, by saying, “ 1 
think, Ladv Thrum, it is quite time for us to retire ’ Some exquisite 
joke of Mr Slang’s was the cause of this abrupt disappearance But, 
as thev went upstairs to the draw ing room, Lady Thrum tdok occasion to 
sa>, “ My dear, in the course of > our profession you will have to submit 
to manv such familiarities on the part of persons of low breeding, such 
is I fear Mr Slang is But let me caution you against T iung way to 
your temper as you did. Did \ou not perceive tbit / never allowed 
him to see my inward dissatiafic tion And 1 make it a particular 
point that you should be\er> civil to him to night, ^our interests— 
our interests — depend upon it 

“ And are my interests to in ike me civil *o i wretch like that ? 

11 Mrs Walker, would ycu wish to give lessons m morality and 
behaviour to Lady Thrum said the old lady, diawin 0 herself up 
with great dignity It was evident that she had a verv stre ng desire 
indeed to conciliate Mr Slang and hence I have no doubt that Sir 
George was to have a considerable share of Morgianas earnings 

Mr Bludyer, the f imous editor of the Toman z i.k whose jokes Sir 
George pretended to admire so much (Sir George who never made a 
joke in his life), was a press bravo of considerable talent and no 
principle and who to use his own words, would “back lnmself for a 
slashing article against any mar in England 1 He would not only 
write, but fight on a pinch , was a good scholar, and as savage in his 
manner as with his pen Mr Squinny is of exactly the opposite 
school, as delicate as milk and water, harmless m his habits, fond of 
the flute when the state of his chest will allow him, a great practiser 
of waltzing and dancing in general, and in his journal mildly malicious 
He never goes beyond the bounds of politeness, but manages to 
insinuate a great deal that is disagreeable to an author in the course 
of twenty lines of criticism. Personally he is quite respectable, and 
lives with two maiden aunts at Brompton. Nobody, on the contrary, 
know* Where Mr Bludyer lives He has houses of call, mysterious 
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taverns where he may be found at particular hours by those who n U 
him, and where panting publishers are in the habit of hunting him up 
Tor a bottle of wine and a guinea he will wrul a page of prats£ pr 
abuse of any man living or on any subject, or on any line of politips 
“ H^ng if, sir, says he, “ pay me enough and I will write down my 
own father ’ According to the state of his, credit, he is dressed 
either almost in rags or else in the extremeBt flush of fashion Wi$h 
the latter attire he puts on a haughty and aristocratic air, and would 
slap a duke on the shoulder If there is one thing more dangerous 
than tc refuse to lend him a sum of money when he asks for it, it is 
to lend it to him for he never pays, and nev er pardons a man to whom 
he owes “ W alker refused to cash a b II for me, he had been hf?rd 
to say, and 1 11 do for his wife when she comes out on the stage 1 ’ 
Mrs Walker and Sir George Thrum were in an agonv about the 
Tomihiixkj hence the latter s invitation to Mr Bludyer Sir George 
was in a great tremor about the Flouutrs of Fashion , hence his mvita 
tion to Mr Squinny Mr Squinny was introduced to lord Round- 
towers and Mr Fitz Urse as one of the most delightfu 1 and talented 
of our young men of genius, and Fitz, who believes everything any 
one tells him was quite pleased to ha^e the honour of sitting near the 
live editor of a piper I have reason to think that Mr Squinny 
himself was no lesb delighted 1 saw hin giving his card to Fitz Urse 
at the end of the second course 

No particular utention was paid to Mr Desmond Mulligan 
Political enthusn m is his forte He lives and writes in a rapture 
He is, of course a membei of an inn of ourt, and b reatly addicted 
to aftei dinner speaking as a preparation fer the bar, where as a 
young man of genius he hopes one dn to shine Pe i* almost th 
only man to whom Bludver is civil, for if the 1 itter will hght doggedh 
when there is a necessity for so doing the former fights like an Irish 
man, and has a pleasure in it He has been “on the ground” I don t 
know how many times and quitted his countrv on account of a 
quanel with Government regarding certain articles published by him 
in the Pham r new spaper With the third bottle, he becomes over 
powenngly great on the wrongs of Ireland, and at that period gene 
i ally volunteers a couple or more of Irish melodies, selecting the 
moot melancholy m the collection At five in the afternoon, you are 
sure to see him about the House of Commons, and he knows the 
Reform Club’ (he calls it the Refawrum) as well as if he were a 
member It is curious for the contemplative mind to mark thos 
mysterious hangers-on of Irish members of parliament — strang 

T 
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runners and aided de-camp which all the honourable gentlemen appear 
to possess Desmond, in hij political capacity, ls one of these, and 
besides his calling as reporter to a newspaper, is “our well informed 
correspondent” of that famous Munster papei, the Grgen Fiag of 
Sletbberten 

With Mr Mulligan’s qualities and history 1 only became subse- 
quent!} acquainted On thd present evening he made but a brief stay 
"at the dinner table, being compelled by his professional duties to 
attend the House of Commons 

The abo\e formed the party with whom I had the honour to dine 
What other repasts Sir George Thrum may have given, what assem- 
blies of men of mere science he may have inv ited to give their opinion 
regarding lus prodigy, what other editors of papers he’ may have 
pacified or rendered fa\ourable, who knows ? On the present occa 
sion, we did not quit the dinner table until Mr Slang the manager 
was considerably excited b> wine, md music had been heard for some 
time in the drawing room o\erhead during our absence An addition 
had been made to the Thrum part} by the arrival of several persons 
to spend the evening, — a man to play on the violin between the 
singing, a youth to play on the piano Miss Horsman*to sing with 
Mrs Walker, and other scientific characters In a corner sat a red 
faced old lady, of whom the mistress of the mansion took little notice 
and a gentleman with a royal button, who blushed and looked exceed- 
ingly modest 

a Hang me ’ ” says Mr Bludyer, who had perfectly good reasons 
for recognising Mr Woolsev, and who on this da} chose to assume 
his aristocratic air , “ there s a tailor m the room 1 W hat do they 
mean by asking tnt to meet tradesmen "> 

u Delaney, my dear,” cries Slang, enter ng the room with a reel, 
“how’s your precious health ? Give us your hand * When ate we 
to be married ? Make room for me on the sofa, that s a duck ’ 

“Get along, Slang,” sa\s Mrs Crump, addressed b\ the managei 
by her maiden name (artists generally drop the title of honour which 
people adopt in the world, and call each other by their simple sur 
names) — “ get along, Slang, or 1 11 tell Mrs S 1 ” The enterprising 
manager replies by sportively striking Mrs Crump on the side a blow 
which causes a great giggle from the lady insulted, and a most 
good-humoured threat to box Slang’s ears I fear very much that 
Morgianas mother thought Mr. Slang an exceedingly gentleman- 
like and agreeable person , besides, she was eager to have hifvgood 
opinion of Mrs Walker’s suigmg. 
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The manager sketched himself out With much gracefulness bn the 
sofa, supporting two ltttlfe dumpy legs encased in varnished boots on 
a chair. i 

* Ajax, some tea to Mr Slang,” said iny lady, looking towards that 
gentleman with a countenance expressive of some alarm, I thought 

" That's right, Ajax, my black prince * ” exclaimed Slang, when 
the negro brought the required refreshment , “ and ifcw I suppose 
you’ll be wanted m the orchestra yonder Don't Ajax play the ' 
cymbals, Sir George?” 

“Ha, ha, ha I very good — capital ’’ answered the knight, exceed 
mgly frightened , “ but ours is not a nulitary band. Miss Horsman, 
Mr Craw, my dear Mrs Ravenswing, shall we begin the tno ? Silence, 
gentlemen, if you please, it is a little piece from my opera of' the 
‘Brigand's Bride ’ Miss Horsman takes the Pages part, Mr Craw is 
Stiletto the Brigand, my accomplished pupil is the Bnde , ’ and the 
music began 

** The B?id 

‘ My heart wi h joy is 1 eating 
My eyes with tears are dim , 

1 7 he Page 

Her l cart with joy s * eating, 

Her eyes arc fixe 1 on him 

The br gand 

My hemt with rage i*> beating 
In 1 Io k! my eye Lalls sw n 

What may hive been the merits of the music or the singing, I, of 
course, cannot guess Lid) Thrum sat opposite the tea-cups, nod- 
ding her head and beating time very gravely Lord Roundlowers, 
by her side, nodded his head too, for awhile, and then fell asleep I 
should have done the same but for the manager, whose actions were 
worthy of remark. He sang with all the three singers, and a great 
deal louder than any of them , he shouted bravo f or hissed as he 
thought proper , he criticised all the points of Mrs Walker’s person 
“ She 11 do, Crump, shell do 1 — a splendid arm — you'll see her eyes m 
the shilling gallery 1 What sort of a foot has she ? She s five feet 
three, if she s an inch * Bravo— slap up — capital — hurra 1 ' and lie 
concluded by saying, with the aid of the Ra\ enswing, he would put 
Ligomer's nose out of joint 1 
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The enthusiasm of Mr. Slang almost reconciled Lady Thrum to 
the abruptness of his manners, and even caused Sir George to forget 
that his chorus had been interrupted by the obstreperous familiarity 
of the manager. 

"And what do you think, Mr. Bludyer,” said the tailor, delighted 
that his protlgle should be thus winning all hearts, “ isn’t Mrs. Walker 
a tip-top singer, eh, sir ? ” 

“ I think she’s a very bad one, Mr. Woolsey,” said the illustrious 
author, wishing to abbreviate all communications wit^ a tailor to 
whom he owed forty pounds. 

“Then, sir," says Mr. Woolsey, fiercely, “ 111 — I’ll thank you to 
pay me my little bill ! ” 

It is true there was no connection between Mrs. Walker’s singing 
and Woolsey’s little bill ; that the “ Then , sir,” was perfectly illogical 
on Woolsey’s part ; but it was a very happy hit for the future fortunes 
of Mrs. Walker. Who knows what would have come of her debut 
but for that “Then, sir,” and whether a “ smashing article ” from the 
Tomahawk might not have ruined her for ever ? 

“Are you a relation of Mrs. Walker’s ?” said Mr. Bludyer, in reply 
to the angry tailor. 

“ What’s that to you, whether I am or not ? ” replied Woolsey, 
fiercely. “But I’m the friend of Mrs. Walker, sir ; proud am I to 
say so, sir ; and, as the poet says, sir, ‘a little learning’s a dangerous 
thing/ sir ; and I think a man who don’t pay his bills may keep his 
tongue quiet at least, sir, and not abuse a lady, sir, whom everybody 
else praises, sir. You shan’t humbug me any more, sir ; you shall 
hfar from my attorney to-morrow, so mark that 

“IJush, my dear Mr. Woolsey,” cried the literary man, “don’t 
make a noise ; come into this window ■ i« Mrs. Walker really a friend 
of yours ? ” 

“ I’ve told you so, sir.” 

“ Well, in that case, I shall do my utmost to serve her ; and, look 
you, Woolsey, any article you choose to send about her to the 
Tomahawk 1 promise you I'll put in.” 

“ Will you, though ? then we’ll say nothing about the little bill.” 

“You may do on that point,” answered Bludyer, haughtily, 
* exactly as you please. I am not to be frightened from my duty, 
mind that ; and mind, too, that I can write a slashing article better 
than any man in England : I could crush her by ten lines.” < 

The tables were now turned, and it was Woolsey’s tur^b be 
alarmed. 
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11 Pooh ! pooh ! 1 was angry/' said he, “ because you abused Mrs. 
'Walker, who’s an angel on earth ; but I'm very willing to apologise. 
I say— come— let me take your measure for soVne new clothes, eh ! 
Mr. B.?" 

“ I'll tome to your shop,” answered the literary man, quite ap- 
peased. “ Silence ! they're beginning another song.” 

The songs, which I don’t attempt to describe (and, upon my word 
and honour, as far as / can understand matters, I believe to this day 
that Mrs. Walker was only an ordinary singer), — the songs lasted a 
great deal longer than I liked ; but I was nailed, as it were, to the 
spot, having agreed to sup at Knightsbridge barracks with Fitz-Urse, 
whose carnage was ordered at eleven o'clock. 

“ My dear Mr. Fitz-Boodle,” said our old host to me, “ you can do 
me the greatest service in the world.” 

“Speak, sir ! ” said I. 

“ Will you ask your honourable and gallant friend, the Captain, to 
drive home Mr. Squinny to Brompton ?" 

“ Can’t Mr. Squinny get a cab ?" 

Sir George looked particularly arch. “Generalship, my dear 
young friend,— a little harmless generalship. Mr. Squinny will not 
give much for ?ny opinion of my pupil, but he will value very highly 
the opinion of the Honourable Mr. Fitz-Urse.” 

For a moral man, was not the little knight a clever fellow? He 
had bought Mr. Squinny for a dinner worth ten shillings, and for a 
ride in a carriage with a lord’s son. Squinny was carried to Brompton, 
and set down at his aunt’s door, delighted with his new friends, and 
exceedingly sick with a cigar they had made him smoke. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

IN WHICH MR. WALKER SHOWS GREAT PRUDENCE AND 
FORBEARANCE 

HE describing of all these 
persons does net advance 
Morgiana’s story much But, 
perhaps, some country readers 
are not acquainted with the 
class of persons by whose 
printed opinions they are 
guided, and are simple enough 
to imagine thaj. mere merit 
will make a reputation on the 
stage or elsewhere The 
making of a theatrical success 
ib a much more complicated 
and curious thing than such 
persons fancy it to be Im- 
mense are the pains taken to 
get a good word from Mr. This 
of the Star, or Air That of the 
* Courier, to propitiate the favour of the critic of the day, and get the 
editors of the metropolis into a good humour, — above all, to have the 
name of the person to be puffed perpetually before the public. Artists 
cannot be advertised like Macassar oil or blacking, and they want it 
to the full as much , hence endless ingenuity must be practised m 
order to keep the popular attention awake Suppose a great actor 
mows from London to Windsor, the Brentford Champion must state, 
that “ Yesterday Mr. Blazes and suite passed rapidly through our 
«ky; the celebrated comedian is engaged, we hear, at Windsor, to 
give some of his inimitable readings of our great national bard to the 
most illustrious audience m the realm." This piece of intelligence the 
Nasnmersmith Obset ver will question the next week, as thust— >‘A 
contemporary, the Brentford Champion , says that Blazes is enpffeed 
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to give Shaksperean readings at Windsor to ‘the most illustrious 
audience in the realm’ We question this fact very much We 
would, indeed, that it were true , but the fnost Illustrious auditnce m 
the realm prefer forctgn melodies to the native wood notes aild of the 
sweet song bird of Avon Mr Blazes is simply gone to Eton, where 
his son, Master Massinger Blazes is suffering, we regret to hear, 
under a severe attack of the chicken-pox This complaint (incident 
to youth) has raged, we understand, with frightful virulence in Eton 
School 

And if, after the above paragraphs, some London paper chooses 
to attack the folly of the piovincial press, which talks of Mr Blazes, 
and chronic les his movements, as if he were a crowned head, what 
harm is donc ? Blazes cm write in his own name to the London 
journal and sa> that it is not Ins fault if piovincial journal** choose to 
chrom le his movements and that he was far from wishing that the 
afflictions of those who are dear to him should form the subject of 
public comment and be held up to public ridicule “We had no 
intention of hurting the tcelin^s of an estimable public sen ant, writes 
the editor md our rein irks on the chicken pox were general, not 
pcisonil We sincerely trust that Master Massinger I hzes has 
recoveicd from thit complunt, ind that he ma> piss through the 
me isles the whooping cou to h the fou th form, and all olhei disease.* 
to which youth is subject, with ccmfoit to himself, and uedit to his 
parents ind levchers At his next appearance on the stage after 
this controversy, 1 British public calls for Blazes three times after 
the pi iv and somehow there is sure to be some one with a laurel- 
wreath in a stage box, win flin to s that chaplet at the inspired artists 
feet 

1 don t know how it was, but before the dibut of Morgiana, the 
English press begin t j he ive and throb in a convulsive manner, as if 
indicative of the near both of some to reat dung For instance, you 
read in one p iper, — 

‘ Anecdote of Kiri Man a Ion If ler When the author f Oberon was 
in I ngland, he was inviltd by a noble lukc to dinner, and some of the most 
celebrated of our artists wtre assembled 1 1 meet him The signal beftig given 
to descend to the salle h manger , the Geiman composer was invited bv his 
noble host (a bachelor) to lead the way “Is it not the fashion m your 
country,’ said he, simply, 1 for the man of the first eminence to take the first 
plane ? Here is one whose genms entitles him to be first anywhere ’ And, so 
sayiqg, he pointed to our admirable English composer, Sir George Thrum, 
two musicians were friends to the last, and Sir George has still the 
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identical piece of rosin which the author of the Freis<.hutz gave him ” — The 
Moot* (morning paper), ad June 

" George III a composer —Sir George Thrum has in his possession the 
score of an air, the words from Samson Admits, an autograph of the late 
revered monanh We hear that that excellent composer has in store for us 
not only an opera, but a pupil, with whose tianscendent ments the dltte of our 
aristocrat) are alread) familiar ” — Ibid June 5 

44 Mnsu with a Vcngeame . — The march ta the sound of which the 49th and 
75th regiments rushed up the breach of Badijir was the celebrated air from 
Briton* A l arm ( d ( > , the Si of h r N t« p Z '»;// by our famo is English 
composer, Sir George Thrum Marshal Davoust said that the trench line 
never stood when that air \ns performed to the charge of the bayonet Wi 
hear he ve^ran musician has an opera now uixnit to appear, and have 11 j 
doubt that Old I ugiastd will now, as then, show its superiority o\ er all foreign 
opponents ’ — Alti «, 

44 We have been accuse 1 (f [ refer ring the freiuit of the Stranger to the 
talent of 01 r iwn nati\e suits but those who speak so, little know U>. 
WV ate Jm » t t p ; Is must a wh revtr it be, and welcome merit aans chaq 1 
pays du monde W liat do we say’ L e mint* n a pant dc pa\ * as Napoleon 
said , and Sir Ge irge Thrum (Chevalier de 1 ordre de 1 Llephant et Chilean 
de Kalbsbraten Pumptrnickd) is a maestro whose fame appartunt a V Lur pe . 

41 W e have just heard the lovely ilfrt, whose rate qualities the cavabeie has 
brought to perfecti »n — we luve heard lllE Kufnswing {pout j mi acher 
un nom que d mam un month va sslun), anil a creature more* beautiful and 
gifted never bloomed befon? dans nos chmats She sang the deliu us duet of 
the 4 Nabucodonoaore,’ with Count Pizzicato, with a bclU 2 7, a t ranJ*~a, 1 
raggio, that excited in the bosom of the audience a corresponding jurors her 
silursando was exquisite, though we confess we thought thcconcliulingyftm/tt/ti 
m the passage m > flat a leetle, a very lectle sforu la Surely the words, 

( Giomc d’orrure, 

Del ire dolore, 

Is abucodonosore,’ 

should be given andante, and not con strepito but this is a faule bten Mgtre 
in the midst of such unrivalled excellence, and only mentioned here that we 
may have something to criticise 

We hear that the enterprising impresario of^one of the royal theatres lias 
made an engagement with the Diva ; and, if we have a regret, it is that she 
ah Quid be compelled to sing in the unfortunate language of our rude northern 
dliwa, which does not prfter itself near so well to the bocca of the eantatrice 
as do the mellifluous accents of the Lingua Toscana, the longue par excellence 
9 f song. 
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“The Ravenswing’s voice is a magnificent contra-basso of nine octaves,’* 
&c. — Flowers of Fashion , June io. 

“Old Thrum, the composet, is bringing out an opera and a pupil. The 
opera is good, the pupil first-rate. The opera will do much more than com- 
pete with the infernal twaddle and disgusting slip-slop of Donizetti, and the 
milk-and-water fools who imitatp him : it will (and we ask the readers of the 
Tomahawk , were we ever mistaken ?) surpass all these ; it is good, of down- 
right English stuff. The airs are fresh and pleasing, the choruses large and 
noble, the instrumentation solid and rich, the mi^sic is carefully written. We 
wish old Thrum and his opera well. 

“His pupil is a suke card, a splendid woman, and a splendid singer. 
She is so handsome that she might sing as much 6ut of tune as Miss Ligomer, 
and the public would forgive her ; and sings so well, that were she as ugly as 
the aforesaid Ligomer, the audience would listen to her. The Ravensw-ing, 
that is her fantastical theatrical name (her real name is the same with that of 
a notorious scoundrel in the Fleet, who invented the Panama swindle, the 
Pontine Marshes’ swindle, the 4 oap swindle — how are you off -for soap now, Mr. 
W-lk-r?) — the Ravenswing, we say, will do. Slang has engaged her at 
thirty guineas per week, and she appears next month in Thrum’s opera, of 
which the words are written by a great ass with some talent — w r e mean Mr. 
Mulligan. 

“ There is a foreign fool in the F/oitws of Fashion who is doing his best to 
disgust the public by his filthy llatteiy. It is enough to make one sick. 
Why is the foreign beast not kicked out of the paper?” — The Tomahawk, 

June 17. 1 

The first three “ anecdotes ” were supplied by Mulligan to his 
paper, with many others which need not here be repeated: he kept 
them up with amazing energy and variety, \necdotes of Sir George 
Thrum met you unexpectedly in queer corners of country papers : puffs 
of the English school of music appeared perpetually in “ notices to 
correspondents " in the Sunday prints, some of which Mr. Slang com- 
manded, and in others over which the indefatigable Mulligan had a 
control. This >outh was the soul of the little conspiracy for raising 
Morgiana into fame : and humble as he is, and great and respectable 
as is Sir George Thrum, it is my belief that the Ravenswing would 
never have been the Ravenswing she is but for the ingenuity and 
energy of the honest Hibernian reporter. 

It is only the business* of the great man who writes the leading 
articles which appear in the large type of the daily papers to compose 
those astonishing pieces of eloquence ; the other parts of the paper are 
left to the ingenuity of the sub-editor, whose duty it is to select 
paragraphs, reject or receive horrid accidents, police reports, 4c. ; 
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with which, occupied as he is in the exercise of his tremendous func- 
tions, the editor himself cannot be expected to meddle. The fate of 
Europe is his province ; the rise and fall of empires, and the great 
questions of State demand the editor's attention : the humble puff, the 
paragraph about the last murder, or the state of the crops, or the sewers 
in Chancery Lane, is confided to the care of the sub ; and it is curious 
to see what a prodigious number of Irishmen exist among the sub- 
editors of London. When the Liberator enumerates the services of 
his countrymen, how the battle ol Fontenoy was won by the Irish 
Brigade, how the battle of Waterloo would have been lost but for the 
Irish regiments, and enumerates other acts for which we are indebted 
to Milesian heroism and genius, — he ought at least to mention the 
Irish brigade of the press, and the ama:ing services they* do to this 
country. 

The truth is, the Irish reporters and soldiers appear to do their duty 
right well; and my friend Mr. Mulligan is one of the former. Having 
the interests of his opera and the Ravenswin£ strongly at heart, and 
being amongst his brethren an exceedingly popular fellotf, he managed 
matters so that never a day passed but some paragraph appeared 
somewhere regarding the new singer, in whom, for their* ountry man’s 
sake, all his brothers and sub-editor> felt an interest 

These puffs, destined to make known to all the world the merits 
of the Ravenswing, of course had an effect upon a gentleman very 
-closely connected with that lady, the icspcctable prisoner in the Fleet, 
£aptain Walker. As long as he received his weekly two guineas from 
Mr. Woolsey, and the occasional half-crowns which his wife could 
spare in her almost daily visits to him, he had ne'*er troubled himself 
to inquire what her pursuits were, and had allowed her (though the 
worthy woman longed with all her might to betray herself) to keep her 
secret He was far from thinking, indeed, that his wife would prove 
such a treasure to him. 

But when the voice of fame and the columns of the public journals 
brought him each day some new story regarding the merits, genius, 
and beauty of the Ravenswing; when rumours reached him that she 
was the favourite pupil of Sir George Thrum ; w hen she brought him 
five guineas after singing at the “ Philharmonic ” (other five the good 
*pul had spent in purchasing some smart new cockades, hats, cloaks, 
and laces, for her little son) ; when, finally, it was said that Slang, the 
great-manager, offered her an engagement at thirty guineas per week, 
Mr. Walker became exceedingly interested in his wife’s proceedings* 
of which he demanded from her the fullest explanation. 
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Using his marital authority, he absolutely forbade Mrs. Walker's 1 
appearance on the public stage; he wrote to $ir George Thrum a 
letter expressive of his highest indignation that negotiations so im- 
portant should ever have been commenced without his authorisation ; 
and he wrote to his dear Slang (for these gentlemen were very inti- 
mate, and in the course of his transactions as an agent Mr. W. had 
had many dealings with Mr. S.) asking his dear Slang whether the 
latter thought his fuend Walker would be so green as to allow his wife 
to appear on the stage, and he remain in prison with all his debts on 
his head ? 

And it was a curious thing now to behold how eager those very 
creditors who but yesterday (and with perfect correctness) had de- 
nounced Mr. Walker as a swindler ; who had refused to come to any 
composition with him, and had sworn never to release him ; how they 
on a sudden became quite eager to come to an arrangement with him, 
and offered, nay, begged and prayed him to go free, — only giving them 
his own and Mrs. Walker’s acknowledgment of their debt, with a 
promise that a part of the lady’s salary should be devoted to the pay- 
ment of the claim. 

“ The lady’s salary ! ” said Mr. Walker, indignantly, to these gentle- 
men and their attorneys. “ Do you suppose I will allow Mrs. Walker 
to go on the stage ? -do you suppose I am such a fool as to sign bills, 
to the full amount of these claims against me, when in a few 
months more I can walk out of pnson without paying a shilling? 
Gentlemen, you take Howard Walker for an idiot. I like the FleefJ 
and rather than pay I’ll stay here for these ten years.” 

In other words, it was the Captain’s deteimmation to make some 
advantageous bargain for himself with his creditors and the gentlemen 
who were interested in bringing forward Mrs. Walker on the stage. 
And who can say that in so determining he did not act with laudable 
prudence and justice ? 

“You do not, surely, consider, my very dear sir, that half the 
amount of Mrs. Walker's salaries is too much for my immense trouble 
and pains in teaching her ? ” cried Sir George Thrum (who, in reply to 
Walker’s note, thought it most prudent to wait personally on that 
gentleman). “ Remember that I am the first master in England ; that 
I have the best interest in England ; that I can bring her out at the 
Palace, and at every concert and musical festival in England ; that I 
am obliged to teach her every single note that she utters ; and that 
without me she could no more sing a song than her little baby could 
“walk without its nurse.” 
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“ I believe about half what you say,” said Mr. Walker. 

w My dear Captain Walker ! would you question my integrity ? 
Who was it that made Mrs Millington’s fortune,— the celebrated Mrs. 
Millington, who has now got a hundred thousand pounds ? Who was 
it that brought out the finest tenor in Europe, Poppleton P Ask the 
musical world, ask those great artists themselves, and they will tell you 
they owe their reputation, their fortune, to Sir George Thrum ” 

“ It is very likely,” replied the Captain, coolly “ You are a good 
master, I dare say, Sir George ; but I am not going to article Mrs. 
Walker to you for three years, and sign her articles m the Fleet. Mrs. 
Walker shan’t sing till Fin a free n^an, that’s flaf . if I stay here till 
you’re dead she shan't ’’ 

* Gracious powers, sir » ” exclaimed Sir George, “do you expect me 
to pay your debts ? " 

“Yes. old boy,” answered the Captain, “and to give me some- 
thing handsome tn hand, too ; and that’s my ultimatum and so I 
wish you good morning, for I’m engaged to play a match at tennis 
below ” 

This little interview exceedingly frightened the worthy knight, who 
went home to his lady m a delirious state of alarm occasioned by the 
audacity of Captain Walker 

Mr. Slang’s interview with him was scarcely more satisfactory, 
He owed, he said, four thousand pounds. His creditors might be 
brought to compound for five shillings in the pound. He would not 
consent to allow his wife to make a single engagement until the 
creditors were satisfied, and until he had a handsome sum m hand to 
begin the world with. “ Unless my wife comes out, you’ll be m the 
Gazette yourself, you know you will So you may take her or leave 
her, as you think fit” 

“ Let her sing one night as a trial.” said Mr Slang. 

“ If she sings one night, the creditors will want their money in full,” 
replied the Captain. “ I shan’t let her labour, poor thing, for the profit 
of those scoundrels ! " added the prisoner, with much feeling. And 
Slang left him with a much greater respect for Walker than he had 
ever before possessed. He was struck with the gallantry of the man 
who could triumph over misfortunes, nay, o make misfortune itself an. 
engine of good luck. 

Mn. Walker was instructed instantly to have a severe 6ore 
throat. The journals in Mr. Slang’s interest deplored this illness 
pathetically ; while the papers in the interest of the opposition theatre 
magnified it with great malice. “The new singer,” said one, “the 
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great wonder which Slang promised us, is as hoarse^ as a raven!” 
u Doctor Thorax pronounces,” wrote another pa^er, “that the quinsy, 
which has suddenly prostrated Mrs. Ravenswing, whose singing at the 

4 Philharmonic,’ previous to her appearance at the 4 T. R excited 

so much applause, has destroyed the lady’s voice for ever. We luckily 
need no other prima donna, when that place, as nightly thousands 
acknowledge, is held by Miss Ligonier.” The Looker-on said, 44 That 
although some well-informed contemporaries hqd declared Mrs. W. 
Ravenswing's complaint to be a quinsy, others, on whose authority they 
could equally rely, had pronounced it to be a consumption. At all events, 
she was in an exceedingly dangerous state ; from which, though we do 
not expect, we heartily trust she may recover. Opinions differ as to 
the merits of this lady, some saying that she was altogether inferior to 
Miss Ligonier, while other connoisseurs declare the latter lady to be by 
no means so accomplished a person. This point, wd fear, 5 ' continued 
the Looker-on , “ can never now be settled ; unless, which we fear is 
improbable, Mrs. Ravenswing should ever so far recover as to be able 
to make her dt'but , and even then, the new singer will not have a fair 
chance unless her voice and strength shall be fully restored. This 
information, which we have from exclusive resources, may be relied 
on,” concluded the Looker-on , 44 as authentic.” 

It was Mr. Walker himself, that artful and audacious Fleet 
prisoner, who concocted those very paragraphs against his wife's 
health which appeared in the journals of the Ligonier party. The 
partisans of that lady were delighted, the creditors of Mr. Walker 
astounded, at reading them. Even Sir George Thrum was taken in, 
and came to the Fleet prison in considerable alarm. 

“ Mum’s the word, my good sir ! ” said Mr. Walker. “ Now is the 
time to make arrangements with the creditors.” 

Well, these arrangements were finally made. It does not matter 
how many shillings in the pound satisfied the rapacious creditors of 
Morgiana’s husband. But it is certain that her voice returned to her 
all of a sudden upon the Captain’s release. The papers of the 
Mulligan faction again trumpeted her perfections; the agreement with 
Mr. Slang was concluded j that with Sir George Thrum the great 
composer satisfactorily arranged; and the new opera underlined in 
immense capitals in the bills, and put in rehearsal with immense 
expenditure on the part of the scene-painter and costumier. 

Need* we tell with what triumphant success the “ Brigand’s Bride u 
was received ? AH the Irish sub-editors the next morning took c&re 
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to have such an account of it as made Miss Ligomer and Baroski die 
With envy. All the reporters who could spare time were in the boxes 
to support their friend's work. All the journeymen tailors of the 
establishment of Lmsey, Woolly and Co , had pit tickets given to 
them, and applauded with all their might All Mr Walker's friends 
of the ** Regent Club ” lined the aide-boxes with white kid gloves and 
in a little box by themselves sat Mrs Crump and Mr Woolscy, i 
great deal too much agitated to applaud— so agitated, that Woolse> 
even forgot to fling down the bouqutt he had brought for the Ravens- 
winfr 

But there was no lack pf those horticultural ornaments The 
theatre servants wheeled away ^Wheelbarrow full (which were flung 
on the stage the next night over again) , and Morgiana b’ushing, 
panting, weeping, was led off by Mr. Poppleton, the eminent tenor, 
|yho had crowned her with one of the most conspicuous of the 
Chapldts. 

Here she flfir to her husband, and flung her arms round his neck. 
Haxttfcs behind the side scenes with Mademoiselle Flicflac, 

wbP had been dancing in the divertissement , and was probably the 
only man in the theatre of those who witnessed the embrace that did 
not care for it. Even Slang was affected, and said with perfet i 
sincerity that he wished he had been in Walker’s place The 
manager’s fortune was made, at least for the season He acknow 
ledged so much to Walker, who took a week's salary for his wife in 
advance that very night 

There was, as usual, a grand supper in the green-room. The 
terrible Mr. Bludyer appeared in a new coat of the well-known 
Woolsey cut, and the little tailor himself and Mrs Crump wem not 
the leapt happy of the party But when the Ravenswing took 
Woolsey’s hand, and said she never w ould have been there but for 
him, Mr Walker looked very grav c, and hinted to her that she must 
not, in her position, encourage the attentions of persons in that rank 
of life “ 1 shall pay,” said he, proudly, u every farthing that is owing 
to Mr Woolsey, and shall employ him for the future But you 
understand, my love, that one cannot at one s own table receive one s 
own tailor ” 

Slang proposed Morgiana's health in d tremendous speech, which 
elicited cheers, and laughter, and sobs, such as only managers have 
the art of drawing from the theatrical gentlemen and ladies m their 
employ. It was observed, especially among the chorus singers at the 
bottom of the table, that their emotiop was intense They had a 
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meeting the next day and voted a piece of piatt #o Adolphus Slang, 
Esq., for his eminent services in the cause q^&e ^ram^. 

Walker returned thanks for his lady. That was, he said, && 
proudest moment of his life. He was proud to think that he had 
educated her for the stage, happy to think that his sufferings had not 
been in vain, and that his exertions in her behalf were crowned with 
full success. In her name and his own he thanked the company, and 
sat down, and was once more particularly attentive to Mademoiselle 
Flicflac. 

Then came an oration from Sir George Thrum, in reply to Slants 
toast to him. It was very much to the same effect as the speech by 
Walker, the two gentlemen attributing to themselves individually the 
merit of bringing out Mrs. Walker. He coi\cluded by stating that he 
should always hold Mrs. Walker as the daughter of his heart, and to 
the last moment of his life should love and cherish her. It is certain 
that Sir George was exceedingly elated that night, and would have 
been scolded by his lady on his return home, but for the triumph of 
the evening. 

Mulligan’s speech of thanks, as author of the “Brigand’s Bride,” 
was, it must be confessed, extremely tedious. It seemed there would 
be no end to it ; when he got upon the subject of Ireland especially, 
which somehow was found to be intimately connected with the 
interest* of music and the theatre. Even the choristers pooh-poohed 
this speech, coming though it did from the successful author, whose 
songs of wine, love, and battle, they had been repeating that night. 

The “BHgand’s Bride” ran for many wghts. Its choruses were 
tuned on the organs of the day. MorgiinaL airs, “ The Rose upon 
my Balcony ” and “ The Lightning on the Cataract *' (recitative and 
scena) were on everybody's lips, and brought so many guineas to Sir 
George Thrum that he was encouraged to have his portrait engraved,, 
which still may be seen in the music-shops. Not many persons, I 
believe, bought proof impressions of the plate, price two guineas j 
whereas, on the contrary^ all the young clerks in banks, and all the 
fast young men of the universities, had pictures of the Ravens wing in 
their apartments— as Biondetta (the brigand’s bride), as Zelyma (in 
the “Nuptials of Benares”), as Barbareska (in the “Mine of 
Tobolsk”), and in -all her/amous characters. In the latter she dis- 
guises herself as an Uhlan, in order to save her father, who is in 
prison ; and the Ravenswing looked so fascinating in this costume in 
pantaloons and yellow boots, that Slang was for having her instantly 
in Captain Macheatb, whence arose their quarrel.' 
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She was replaced at Slants theatre by Snooks, the* ifemodtem* 
taper, with his breed of wild buffaloes. Their success was immense. 
Slang gave a supper, at which all the company burst into tears ; and 
assembling in the green-room next day, they, as usual, voted a piece 
Opiate to Adolphus Slang, Esq., for his eminent services to the drama. 

In the Captain Macheath dispute Mr. Walker would have had his 
wife yield ; but on this point, and for once, she disobeyed her husband 
and left the theatre. And when Walker cursed her (according to his 
wont) for her abominable selfishness and disregard of his property, 
she burst into tears and said she had spent but twenty guineas on 
herself and baby during the year, that her theatrical dressmaker’s bills 
were yet unpaid, and that she had never asked him how much he 
spent on that odious French figurante . 

All this was true, except about the French figurante. Walker, as 
the lord and master, received all Morgiana's earnings, and spent them 
as a gentleman should. He gave very neat dinners at a cottage in 
the Regent’s Park (Mr. and Mrs. Walker lived in Green Street, 
Grosvenor Square), he played a good deal at the 11 Regent but as 
to the French figurante , it must be confessed, that Mrs. "Walker was 
in a sad error : that lady and the Captain had parted loi^g ago ; it was 
Madame Dolores de Tras-os-Montes who inhabited the cottage in St. 
John’s Wood now. 

But if some little errors of this kind might be attributable to the 
Captain, on the other hand, when his wife was in the provinces, he 
was the most attentive of husbands ; made all her bargains, and 
received every shilling before he would permit her to sing a note. 
Thus he prevented her from being cheated, as a person of her easy 
temper doubtless would have been, by designing managers and needy 
-concert-givers. They always travelled with four horses ; and Walker 
was adored in every one of the principal hotels in England. The 
waiters flew at his belL The chambermaids were afraid he was a sad 
naughty man, and thought his wife no such great beauty ; the land- 
lords preferred him to any duke. He never looked at their bills, not 
hi ! In fact his income was at least four thousand a year for some 
years of his life. 

Master Woolsey Walker was put to Doctor Wapshot’s seminary, 
'whence^ofter many disputes on the doctotVpart as to getting his half- 
year's accounts paid, and after much complaint of ill-treatment qn the 
little boy’s side, he was withdrawn, and placed qpder the care of the 
Rev. Mr. Swishtail, at Tumham Green ; where all his bills are paid* 
by his godfather, now the head of the firm of Woolsey and Co. • 
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As a gentleman, Mr Walker still declines to sot him , but he has 
not, as far as I have heard, paid the sums of money which he 
threatened to refund , and, as he is seldom at home, the worthy 
tailor can come to Green Street at his leisure. He and Mrs. Crump, 
and Mrs. Walker, often take the omnibus to Ilrentford, and a cake 
with them to little Woolsey at school , to whom the tailor sa>s he will 
leave every shilling of his property 

The Walkers have no other children ; but when she takes her 
airing in the Park she always turns away at the sight of a low phaeton, 
in which sits a woman with rouged cheeks, and a great number of 
over-dressed children with .1 I rench bourn, whose name, 1 am given 
to understand, is Madame Doloies de Tras-os Montes. Madame de 
Tras-Oo-Montes always puts a great gold glass to her eye as the 
Ravenswing’s c image passes, and looks into it with a sneer. The 
two coachmen used alwnvs to exchange queer winks at each other in 
the ring, until Madame de 1 ras-os-Montes lately adopted a tremen- 
dous ckisseur, wi*h huge wli.skers and .1 green and gold liveiy , since 
which tune the formerly 11 imed gentlemen do not recognize each other. 

The Ra\cnswings life is one of pupetual triumph on the stage, 
and, as cvcrv one of the fashionable men about town ha\e been in 
love with her, \ou on\ fancy what 1 prettv character she has. Lady 
Thium would die sooner thui spe ik to that unhipp> young woman; 
and, in fac , the Thiums have a new pupil, who is 1 sm.11 without the 
dangLrous qualities of one, who lias the peison of \ enus ind the mind 
of a Muse, and who is coming out at one of the tlieatics immediately. 

1 Jaroski siys, ‘ Dc liddlc Rafcnsehwing is iust is font oi me as eller 1 ” 
People are very sh\ about receiving her in soeictv ' and when she 
goes to sing at a concert, Miss Prim starts up and skuiries off m a 
state of the gicatcst alarm, lest “that peison’’ should speak to her. 

Walker is voted a good, casv, lattling, gentlemanly fellow, and 
nobody’s enemy but his own His wife, they say, i-. dreadfully extrava- 
gant and, indeed, since Ins marriage, and, in spite of his vvifes large 
income, he has been in the Pencil several tunes ; but she signs some 
bills and he comes out again, and is as gay and genial as ever All 
mercantile speculations he has wisely long since given up, he likes to 
throw a mam of an evening, as I have said, and to Lake his couple of 
bottles at dinner. On Fricftiy he attends at the theatie foi his wife’s 
salary, and transacts no other business during the week. He giows 
exceedingly stout, dyes his hair, and has a bloated purple look about 
the nose and cheeks, very different from that which first charmed the 
heart of Moigian 1 

U 
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By the way, Eglantine has been turned out of the Bower of Bloom, 
and now keeps a shop at Tunbridge Wells. Going down thither last 
year without a razor, I asked a fat, seedy man, lolling in a faded nan- 
keen jacket at the door of a tawdry little shop in the Pantiles, to 
shave me. He said in reply, “Sir, I do not practise in that branch of 
the profession!” and turned back into the little>%hop. .It was 
Archibald Eglantine. But in the wreck of his fortunes, he still has 
his captain's uniform, and his grand cross of the order of the Castle 
and Falcon of Panama. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

G. FITZ-nOODLI , ESo., TO O. YORKl., F.SO. 

/.tint Tritri\chcn Hof, Cr/Avi;. July io, 1843. 

My DEAR Vorke, — The story of the Ravens wing was written a long time 
since, anil I never could account for the bail taste of the publishers of the 
metropolis who refused it an insertion in their various raagr^mes. This fact 
would never have been alluded to but foi the following circumstance - 

Only yesterday, as I was dining at this excellent hotel, I remarked a bald- 
headed gentleman in a blue coat and bras> buttons, wdio looked like a colonel 
on half-pay, and by hi.s side a lady and a little boy of twelve, whom the 
gentleman was cramming with an amazing quantity of cherries and cakes. A 
stout old dame in a w’onderful cap and ribands was seated by the lady’s side, 
and it was easy to see they were English, and I thought I had already made 
their acquaintance elsewhere. 

The younger of the ladies at last made a low with an accompanying blush. 

“Surel),” said I, “ I have the honour of speaking to Mrs. Ravenswing?” 

“Mrs. Woolsey, sir,” said the gentleman ; “ my wife has long since left 
the stage and at this the old lady in tht wonderful cap trod on my toes very 
severely, and nodded her head and all her ribands in a most mysterious way. 
Presently the two ladies rose and left the table, the elder declaring that she 
heard the baby crying. 

•‘Woolsey my dear, go with your mamma,” said Mr. Woolsey, patting the 
boy on the head : the young gentleman obeyed the command, carrying off a 
plate of macaroons with him. 

“Your son is a fine boy, sir,” said I. 

“ My step-son, sir,” answered Mr. Woolsey ; and added in a louder voice, 
“ I knew you, Mr. Fitz-Boodle, at once, but did not mention your name for 
fear of agitating my wife. She don’t like to have the memory of old times 
renewed, sir ; her former husband, whom you knew, Captain Walker, made 
her very unhappy. He died m America, sir, of this, I fear” (pointing to the 
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bottle), “ and Mrs W quitted the stage a year before I quitted business. 
Are you going on to Wiesbaden ? ” 

They went off in their carnage that evening, the boy on the box making 
great efforts to blow out of the post ikon’s tasselled horn. 

I am glad that poor Morgiana is happy at last, and hasten to inform you 
of the fact I am^ing to wsiL the old haunts of my youth at Pumpernickel 
Adieu 

Yours, 

G. F.-B. 


u 2 
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CHAITLR I 

THF FIGHT VI SI\U1I1LK H L SF 

AM \er\ f nd cf rca 1 ng about 
battle ai 1 hi\c mo t of Marl 
borougl u d W ellinqton s -it 
my finders ci Is bit the most 
trrmindciis combat I c\er siw 
and c ne th it nterc ts me to 
think cf more tl m Malplaquct 
or \\ atcrloo ( which 1 v the wi) 
his grown to be i iownright 
nmsanre so much do men talk 
f it iftcr dinner, pi ltin^ most 
dis h i tmgiy about 1 the I ms- 
s ans coming up ” and what 
m ) I sa\ the most tremendous 
combat ever known w is tint 
l>etwccn T em and Biggs the 
gown bo\ which commenced in 
a certan place called Middle Bn irs situitcd in the midst of the 
cljisters tint run alorg the side of the pin ground of Slaughter 
H< use School, nea*- Smithficld, London It was there madam, 
tint your humble servant had the honour of acquiring, after six years 
labour that immense fund of classical knowledge which in after life 
has been s ) exceedingl> useful to him 

The circumstances of the quarrel were these — Biggs, the gown 
boy (a man who in those days, I thought was at least seven feet high, 
and was quite thunderstruck to find in after life that he measured no 
more than five feet four), was what we called “ second cock” of the 
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school , the first cock was a great big, good-humoured, lazy, fair- 
haired fellow, Old Hawkins by name, who, becAuse he was large and 
good humoured, hurt nobody Biggs, on the contrary, was a sad 
bully , he had half a-dozen fags, and beat them all unmcicifully 
Moreover, he had a little brother, a boarder in I'oiky s house, whom, 
as a matter of course, he hated and maltreated worse than iny 
one tlse 

Well, one day, because young Biggs had not brought his brother 
his hoops, or had not caught a ball at cricket, or for some other 
equally good rc ison, Biggs the elder so belaboured the pool little 
fellow, tint Berry, who was sauntering by , and saw the dreadful blows 
which the elder biotlier w is dc ding to the younger with lus hockev- 
stick, felt a compassion for the little fellow (perhaps lit hid 1 jealouoy 
lg i nst 1 g to s, uul wanted to trv 1 few rounds with him, but that I 
nni vouch for; however, Berry pissing b\, stopped and said, 
I)ont you thu k vou line thrishcd lie bo\ enough, Biggs-' He 
spoke this in 1 \ cry tml tone lor lie ncvci would hive thought of 
lntcifuing rudely with tin sicitl pnvilcge that an uppei bo\ at a 
public schocl alw ns has of be 1 in to a junior, e pccially when they 
li ippcn to be bi others 

Ihc reply of 1 i h g«* as 1 nju be e\pc ed, wa 3 t > hit voung Li^gs 
with the hoc kev s 1 k twice is bird is befort, until the little wretch 
howled w ith pain ‘ 1 suppose it s no business of \ours, Beiry sud 
Big f s, thumpin^ n\ n ill the wh lc ind 1 ud on worse and worse 
Lntil 1 errv u d, incite It tic 1 i^s ould be 11 it no longei, and 
the furmcr, bounc fc rw ird wrenched the stick out of old Biggs’ 
hinds and sent it whulin b out of the rloiotcr window, to the great 
wonder o f a ciowd of is sin ill boys, who wcie looking on Little 
bojs ilwavs like to see 1 little companion of their own soundly 
beaten 

“ There 1 ” said Berry looking into Biggs' face, as much as to say, 
“ I vc gone and done it , ’ and he added to the brother, “ bcud away, 
you little thief , I’ve saved you this time ' 

“ Stop, young Eiggs ’ roared out his brother after a pause , “ and 
I’ll break every bone m youi infern d, scoundrelly skin 1 ' 

\oung Biggs looked at Berry, then at his brother, then came at his 
brother’s order, as if back to be beaten again, but lost heart and ran 
away as fast as his little legs could carry him 

“ I’ll do for him another time, ’ said Biggs “ Here, under-boy, 
take my coat , ' and we all began to gather round and formed a ring 
f< We had better wait till after school, Biggs,” cried Berry , quite 
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rool, but looking a little pile. “There are only five minutes now, 
and it will take you more than that to thrash me ” 

Biggs upon this committed a great error for he struck Berry 
slightly across the face with the back of his hand, saying, “\ou are 
in a funk But this was a feeling which Frank Berry did not in the 
least entertain for in reply to Iiiggs back hander, and as quick as 
thought, and with all his might and mam — pong he delivered a blow 
upon old Biggs nose that made the rlaret spirt, and sent the second 
cock dow i to the ground as if he hid beei shot 

He was up again however in a minute his ficc white md ashed 
with blood his eves glaring i ghastlv spectu.lt md I erry mean 
v hilt hid taken his ccat off and b\ this t me there were g ithcred in 
the cloisters, on all the windows and upon ca h thcr sh wider* one 
hundred and twrentv \c un fr gent lemet it the vtrv It is f rthenewshad 
gone out through the plavgroun lol a fight Ixlwcci Bern ind 1 ig^s ” 

I ut Berry w s quite right in his rtmul 1) t the proj netv of 
deferring the b ibiness fir a* tl is minute Mi Ch | tlie se md mister 
tame down the cloister T t mg into s hool and ri nel in his queer 
way as he saw the s ite of Big fice H 11 aa M* - 1 ig^s s ud 
1 e I suppose \ >u ln\e ran a^ i nst i fr c p st ” I hat w is the 
legular joke with u it cho »1 an 1 van mi be sure we ill liughed 
heirtilv as we ilw i l i whei Mi Clip m ide a joke or anv thing 
like a iokc 'Soul Ilf cr „o t tie pumj sir m’ ct voursclf 
washed and n ) let Do tor I t It see \ u n th it coi lit on So 
saving, Mr ( h p disippeircd to his dunes in the under s ho 1 whither 
all we little bavs followed him 

It was \ednesdn i halfhcliday as e crvbodv knows and 
boiled beef d iv at Sliu^htcr House 1 \v» n the j ime boarding 
house with Bern and we all locked t< see whether he ate a good 
din aer, just as ane would examine i n an who was going to be hanged 
I recollected in after life in ( erirunv seeing a friend who was going 
to ti^ht a duel eat five lirks for his breakfist and thought I hid 
seldom witnessed greater courige Be^y ate moderatelv of the 
boiled beef b-nhd Juld we used to call it at school in our elegant, 
jocular way , he knew a great deal better than to load his stomach 
upon the eve of uch a contest as was going to take place 

Dinner was very soon over, and Mr Chip who had been all the 
while joking Berry, and pressing him to eat, called him up into his 
studv, to the great disappointment of us all, for we thought he was 
going to prevent the fight , but no such thing The Rev Edward 
Chip took Berry into his study, and poured him out two glasses of 
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port-wine, which he made him take with a biscuit, and patted him on 
the back, and went off I have no doubt he was longing, like all of 
us, to see the battle , but etiquette , you know, forbade 

When we went out into the green, Old Hawkins was there — the 
great Hawkins, the cock of the school I have never seen the man 
since, but still think of him as of something awful, gigantic, myste- 
rious he who could thrash ever> bodv , who could beat all the masters 
how wc longed lor him to put in his hand and tick Buckle 1 He was 
a dull boy, not very high in the school, and had all his exercises 
written for him Buckle knew this, but respected him never called 
him up to rLad ( ireek pliys passed over all his blundeis, which were 
m ii v , let him ^o out of h df holidias into the town as he pleased 
how should tnv min d re *o stop h m — he greit calm, magnanimous, 
silent length ihev si\ he licked i I ife (iu udsman , 1 wonder 
whether it w is Sh iw who k lied ill those I renchnitn no, it could 
not be Sliiw.foi he w i deid at tamp dhmtn tr but he would 
h licked si iw it nc hid bee l alne A birgcman I know he 
1 I 1 it 1 1 I n i li s m '-il t filter House Line Old Hawkins 

w in 1 1 v t j 1 1 \ it i kt t h siuntcred ill div in the sunshine 

m the , ucn i tup mice bv n tie I ippins who w is in the sixth 
i i in 1 u ^hc 1 i i l ) >i c 1 it H wkin ctern u v ind was the person 

\ 1 VS (.ill C\C1 Is 

lnst( ul Ci iip, i it > t wn tin iftcrnoon Hawkins remained at 
h ci Hi sc t i see tl great l r ht between the second and third 

cof ks 

1 he dnlt it i m is er f the s hool kepi boarding houses (such as 
1 ( 1 \ l ' ps \\ i kens 1 innev s, and so on , ard the plivground 
< 1 t r is it w is ( i ltd, iltli >u h the onlv thin^ ^.reen about the 

) lut w is the bi ( ke i 1 iss n the w uls that sepai ite Slaughter House 
from W 1 icrncss Kow md (k swell Siitet — m my a time have 1 seen 
Mi I iiAwick 1 )k ( ut i f his wind w in thu slicet though we d d not 

know him then — the pliv^r und or recn, was common to all But 

il «in\ sir iv bov fiori I c tkv s w is f umd fir instance, in or entering 
into, Chi[ s hoi se ihc most dieultul tortures were prictised upon 
him i-. 1 cm mswei in rnv own case 

I anev then our istomshmcnt at seeing a little three foot wretch, 
of the name of \\ ills, one o # f Hawkins s fj^s (they were both m Potky’s), 
walk undismaved amongst us lions at Chips house, as the “rich and 
rare’ young la ly did in Iitl in 1 We were going to set upon him and 
devour or otncrwise m litre it him, when he cried out in a little shrill, 
impertinent voice, “ Jill /> r*y I want him f ” 
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We all roared with 1 mghier Berry was in the sixth form, and 
Wills or any under boy would as soon ln\e thought of “wanting 1 
him, is I should of w anting the Duke of Wellington 

Little W ills looked round ip in imperious kind of w ly “Well," 
says he, stamping his fool “ do vou beat T ll lurry that Hawkin'- 
wants A tft* ' 

Vs for resisting the 1 iw of Hawkins you might is soon think of 
resisting immort ll Inc ]>crr\ and 1 >lm ish who w is to be his 
bottle Ik lder made the r appciraiut muicdiiteh in 1 waikf 1 out 
into the green where Hawkins w i w utin^ uul wi li m irusistiblc 
aucLautv that onl\ belnn cd l> him t If tin fur f nature and all 
the »cgulai.i>i -> of the pi i t was s id i i c i_, i When berry ind 
Tohnash foun 1 hn the th ce bej \i si wly j ui ig up and down m the 
sunshine mil we little Inn wat h 1 u i 

Hawkins in \ed h uin m h niseicrv now an' thci m’wa 
cviden h h\m r d>un lit 1 iw l i boxing We s iw 1 list 1 rt n., 
ou e\er\ n »w md thci will tenons swiftncs 1 t n 0 cue i\ o, 
quitrv as thought as if ir lu f i c of in i itir i v nil) 111 1 

we i i, a il ir 1 t h own held n iw 1 me * r 1 i 
drtidfilh fl ipjv 1 he an, is if punishing h in n\n py> i s 
miserable ribs I he ronxersatnn li u 1 f i » u tc n i i i 1 t 
which tim gouTibo\s dim er u t tur uul c s w these 1 » 

their bl ick, horned butt ir jirkt* ill kue'iee 1 - n 

thci- door in the cloisters 7 hn \eic m li j i > m M bit s 
usu d on i half holid ly W 1 w 1 1 h i\c tl i ^1 t f j 1 \ in e pc i 

tion of such tremendous «-p V v u i t r f i i 

Towering among the f own bo >f whom 1 w is the lie 1 1 u 1 
the tynnt, leanin T upon I u hb\ irm md foil >wed it i 1 ttV distm c 
by many curio is pile iwc stneken be s dressed in his bla k s lk 
stockings, whuh he ilwaxs ported aud with i ri mson bmdmna 

tied round his waist e ime J I s Ins rose w is sw illcn with the 

blow given before srhool but his eves flashe 1 fire He w is 1 mghing 
and sneering with Lushb\, and evidently irtendel to make minced 
meat of berry 

The betting began pretty freely the bets were against poor Ilerry 
Five to three we-e olfered— in ginger beer I took six to four in 
raspberry open tarts The upper boys carried the thing farthei still 
and 1 know for a fact that Swing's book amounted to four pound 
three (but he hedged a good deal), and Tittery lost seventeen shilling* 
in a single bet to Pitts, who took the odds 

As Biggs and his party arrived, I heard Hawkms say to Berry , 
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u For heavens sake, my bo>, fib with your right, and mind his left 
hand ' ” 

Middle Briars wvs voted to be too confined a space for the combat, 
and it was agreed that it should take place behind the under school m 
the shade, whither wc all went Hawkins, with his immense silver 
hunting watch, kept the time , ind water w is brought from the pump 
close to \otlev s the pistiycooks, who did not idmire fisticuffs at all 
m half holidays, for the lights kept the boy* awav from his shop 
Gutlcy was the only fellow in the school who rem lined futhful to him, 
md he sit on the counter — the great gormmdising brute — eating 
t arts the w h )le d i\ 

This fimous light, as cveiv Sliu^htei House man knows, lasted 
for two hours md twei tv line minutes, by Hawkins s immense witch 
Ml thi time he ait resounded with cries of bo it, berry ’ “Go it 
hig^s I itch ml) him 1 ( i\e it him and so on Shill 

I describe t lie hundred md two rounds of the combit ? — No' — It 
wo 1I1I occuj \ tco m ich pi e and the tiste for such descriptions has 
p 1 l aw iv * 

is* lounl loth the >mba ints fresh ar 1 1 pnme order The 

wc lit in 1 in lies nievhit vn the ^own b v side Lerrv goes 
„ d uulv 11 1 1 deivcis 1 clinkci n the gown bov s iiw biggs 

II ikes j lay witn lus left 1 errv down 

* • * < * 

4th r und Claret diawn in pic fusion from the gown bov s grog- 
hi p He went d iwn m 1 h 1 1 I11 froi l t loth knocked out, but the 
blow cut 1 errv s knuckles a t rcal dell) 

• • * * * 

iqth round Chincery ribbing biggs makes dieadful work 
with his left T reak away Rally Big^s down Bettin b still si\ to 
four on the gown bov 

• • « • # 

20th round lhe men both dieadfullv punished Berry somewhat 
shy of his adversary s left hand ^ 

• • • # • 

29th to 42nd round The Chipsite all this while breaks away 
from the gowm boys left,* and goes down on a knee Six to four 

* As it is very probable that many fair readers may not approve of the 
“\tremely forcible language m which the combat is depicted, I beg them to 
skip it and pas*, on to the next elnptej, and to remember that it has been 
modelled on the style of the very best writers of the sporting paper;, 
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on the gown-boy, until the fortieth round, when the bets became 
equal. 

• • • • • 

102nd and last round. For half-an-hour the men had stood up to 
each other, but were almost too wean to strike. The gown-bo\’s face 
hardly to be recognized, swollen and streaming with blood. The 
Chipsite in a similar condition, and still more punished about his side 
from his enerm’s left hand Berry gives <1 blow it his adversary's 
face, and falls over him as he falls. 

The gown boy can’t come up to time. And thus ended the great 
fight of Bern and Biggs 

And what. pra\ f has this horr d description ol a battle and a paiccl 
of school bo\s to do with .1A*« f 1 ! n ' 

Wli it h t> it to do with Hi " 1 1 *— \ „ic it di T n ue, ’ Milam, 

than y hi think for Only read Chapter II . and \<h shun hear 
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CHAPTER II. 

IIII CUMEAT A1 \FRSMLLFS 

AT ILRWAkPS came to be 
I crr\ sfag and, though beaten 
1 » him duh, he allowed, of 
course, no one else to l.i> a 
h ind upon me, and 1 got no 
more Thrashing th m was good 
1 *r me Thus an intim icy 
cw up between us, and after 
Ik left Slaughter House and 
went into tlic* dragoons, the 

I »nest fellow did not forget 
his old friend, but actually 

I I ide his appearance one day 
11 the pla\ ground in mous- 
1 k he-, nul a braided coat, and 
guc me a < r old pencil-case 
ind a couple of sovereigns I 

blushed when I took them, but t ike them I did , and I think the thing 
I almost best recollect in m\ lit , n the sight of Bern getting behind 
1 immense bn\ cib-hoisc, which was held b\ a concrt little groom, 
nd was waiting neu the school in Slaughtci House Square He 
proposed, too to hue me to “ Longs, where he was lodging for the 
time , but this invitation was refused on m\ behalf b\ Doctor Buckle, 
who said, and possibl) with correctness, that I should *,et little good by 
spending m> holiday witfe such a scapegrace. 

Once afterwards he c«irnc to see me at Chnst Chin h, and we made 
a show of writing to one another, and didn’t, and alwavs had a hearty 
mutual goodwill; and though we did not quite buist into tears on 
parting, were >et quite happy when occasion threw' us together, and 
so almost lost sight of each other. I heard lateh tint Berry was 
married, and am rather ashamed to say, that I was not so curious as 
even to ask the maiden name of his lady. 
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Last summer I was at Pit is and had gone over to \crs ullts to 
meet a part) one of which was a young lady to whom I was tenderly 
But nevermind The dav was rainy and the par y 
did not keep its ippointment f and after yawning through the intei 
min ible P da e p lure n dienes in 1 then m king an attempt to 
smoke a tigir in the I dice garden for win h rime I w is neirlv 
run through the bodv In a ras all\ scntircl I w is driven, perforce 
into the greu bo k lonelv } h t before tin I da c with its r a Is 
branching ofl * ill the t >wns in the w rid wh hL i n 1 Nap It i 
once intende 1 to m juir u 1 there cn vclii fu< lr tt pui t t 
leisure and w s ne!litn ft wncthc 1 sh 11 » ba k to “ \ ctoai s ’ 



for dinner, cr patror e m\ friend M I) ibe \ of the H tc 1 des 
Rcserv ) rs wh » b i\ts n )t on1\ a go d d i ner but as dear a cne as 
heart can dc nc I w i I siv meditatin,, these tl ings when a 
carrng' pas cd bv It w is i smart low calash w th a pair of bav 
horses and i po t lion in a drab jacket, that twinkled with innu 
merable buttons an 1 I was too much occupied in admiring the bull 1 
of the machine and the extreme tightness of the fellow s inexpres 
sibles, to look u the personages within the carmge wheri the gentle 
man roared out “ l itz and the postilion pulled up, and the lady ga\ e 
a shnll scream, and a little black muzzled spaniel began barking and 
yelling with all his might, and a man with moustaches jumped out of 
the vehicle, and began shaking me b\ the hand 
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“ Drive home, John,’ said the gentleman . “ 1 11 be with you, my 
love, in an instant — it’s an old friend Fjtz, let me present you to 
Mts Berry.” 

The lad\ made an exceedingly gentle inclination of her black- 
velvet bonnet, and said, “ Pray, my love, remember that it is just 
dinner time However, never mind me ’ And with another slight 
toss and a nod to the postilion, that individual’s white leather breeches 
began to jump up and down again in the saddle, and the carnage 
disappeared, leaving me shaking my old friend Berrv bv the hand. 

He had long quitted the army, but still wore Ins military beard, 
which gave to his fair pink face a fierce and lion like look. He was 
cxtiaordinaiily glad to sec me, as only men are glul who live in a 
small town, or in dull company There is no destrover of friendships 
like London, where a man has no time to think of his neighbour, and 
has far too many friends to care for them He told me in a breath 
of h s marriage, and how happv he was, and straight insisted that I 
11 1 st come h >mc to dinner, and see more of Angelica, who had invited 
in< herself— didn t I hear her * 

‘ Mrs Berry asked )ou } Frank , but I ccrtamh did not hear her 
ask nn 

“ Sht would not hue mentioned the dinner b it that she meant 
me to ask vou I know she did, cued hrank Berrv “ \nd, besides 
— hai b it — 1 m mister of the house So come vou shall No cere- 
mony, old bov — one or two fi lends — snug familv partv — and we’ll talk 
of old times over 1 bottle of claret ’ 

1 here did not seem to me to be the slightest objection to this 
arrangement except th it m\ boots w ere muddv ind im coa* of the 
morning sort But as it was quite impossible to go to Paris and back 
again in a quarter of an hour, and as a man may dine with perfect 
comfort to himself in a frock coat it did not occur to me to be parti- 
cularly squeimish, or to decline an old friend’s invitation upon a 
pretext so ti.vial 

Accoidingly vve walked to a small house in the Avenue de Pans, 
and were admitted first into a small garden ornamented by a grotto, 
a fountain, and several nymphs m plaster of Pans, then up a mouldy 
old steep stair into a hall, where a statue of Cupid and another of 
\ enus welcomed us vvith*thcir eternal simper , then through a salL-d- 
mangcr , where covers were laid for six , and finally to a little saloon, 
where Fido the dog began to howl furiously according to his wont. 

It was one of the old pavilions that had been built foi a pleasure- 
house in the gay day s of Versailles, ornamented with abundance of 
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damp Cupids and cracked gilt cornice*, and old mirrors let into the 
walls, and gilded once, but now painted a ding) French white The 
long low windows looked into the court, where the fountain played its 
ceaseless dnbble, surrounded bv numerous rink creepers and weed\ 
flowers, but in the midst of which the statues stood with their bases 
quite moist and green. 

1 hate fountains and statues in dark confined places that cheer- 
less, endless plashing ot water is the most inhospitable sound c\ci 
heard The stiff grin of those French st itues, or oglmg C inou 
Graces, i* by no means more happ\, I think, thin the smile of i 
skeleton, and not so naturil lhose litdc pmli >ns in which the >ld 
row's sported, were ne\er meant to lie seen b\ daylight, depend on’t 
They were lighted up with \ hundred wax < miles, and the little 
fountain yonder was meint only to rool their cl irel And so, my 
first impression of Berry plarc cf ibode w is rather a dismal one 
Howes er I heard him in f l c s i l .j //» ’ s T f r drawing the corks, wluc 1 
went off with a t / >of>, and thit consoled me 

As for the furniture o! the rooms appertaining to the I.erns 'hen 
was a harp in a ’either case, and a piano and a flute box, anu a huge 
tambour with » Saraccr/s nose just begun, and 1 lcwi*<_ in the t ible 
a mul'iplic t\ of those little gilt book*, h ilf sentimen il and hilf 
religious, which the want* of the age and of o - y un ladies hue 
produced in such numbers of late I q i lrre 1 with no 1 1 Vs la ic n 
that way , but heigho ' I hid rather th i* Ms 1 Boodle should 
read 14 Humphrey Clinker 

Beside these yyorks, there was i ‘ I’eeii^e' (f course Whit 
genteel family was e\er yyithout cue * 

I was making for the door to sec I rank inwing the roiks, mil 
was bounced at by the amiable li f u bl irk niu/zltd spinel, y\ho 
fastened his teeth in mv pant iloons m 1 recent 1 i polite kick in 
consequence which sent him howlm to me other end of the room 
and the animal was just in the a»~t of performing tint feat of agility, 
when the door opened and mudamc mule her appeirancc frank 
came behind her peering over her shoulder with rather an anxiou*? 
look. 

Mrs. Berry is an exceedingly white and lean person She has 
thick eyebrows, which meet rather danger odsly over her* nose, which 
is Grecian, and a small mouth with no lips— a sort of feeble pucker 
in the face as it were Under her eyebrows are a pair of enormous 
eyes, which she is in the habit of turning constantly ceiling-wards 
Her hair is rather scarce, and worn in bandeaux, and she commonly 
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mounts a sprig of laurel, or a dark flower or two, which, with the 
sham tour — I belie\e that is the name of the knob of artificial hair 
that many ladies sport— gives her 1 rigid and classical look She is 
dressed m black, and has invariably the neatest of silk stockings and 
shoes , for forsooth her foot is a fine one, and she always sits with it 
before her, looking at it, stamping it, and admiring it a great deal 
“ fido,’ she says to her spaniel, “ you have almost crushed my poor 
foot or, u ? rank,” to her husband, “ bring me a footstool , ” or, “ I 
sutler so from cold in the feet,” and so forth , but be the conversation 
what it will, she is always sure to put her foot into it 

She inv imbly wens on her neck the miniature of her late father. 
Sir George C ttacomb, apothecary to George III , and she thinks 
those two men the greatest the world ever saw She was born m 
Bakei Street, lortmin Squire, ind tint is s lying almost enough of 
her She is as long as genteel and as dreary, is that deadlv lively 
place ind sports b\ w ly of ornament, her p ipa s hatchment, a* it 
were, is every tenth I ikei Street house has t lught her 

\\ hat induced such 1 jollv fellow as I rank Berry to marry Miss 
\n eh 1 C iticomb no one can tell He met her be siys, at a ball 
at H impton Court where his regiment w is quartered, ind where, to 
tin di> lives ‘ her ai nt I ach Bash She alludes perpetually in con- 
versation to th l eelebr ited ladv and f vou look in the 1 Baronetage” 
t > the pedigree of the I ish familv, you mav see manuscript notes by 
Mrs Tim.* I erry rcl itive to them ind herself Thus when you see 
in print thit Sir John 1 ish marned Angelica, daughter of Graves 
C itacomh, I sq , in 1 neu liand you find written, and sister of t lie 
lit Sirin c attiivn , of 1 a tr litnit a 1 rtmm Square “A B * 
follows of course It is a wonde r how fond ladies are of writing in 
books and signing their charming mitiils ' Mrs Berry s before men- 
tioned little gilt books are scored with pencil-marks, or occasionally 
at the margin with a —note of interjection, or the words “ Too trut r 
A I) ’ and on Much miy be learned with regard to lovely 
woman by 1 look at the books she icads in , and I had gamed no 
inconsiderable knowledge of Mrs Beriy by the ten minutes spent in 
the drawing-room, while she was at her toilet in the adjoining bed- 
chamber 

“ ^ou have often heard. me talk of George Fitz,’ says Berry, with 
an appealing look to madame 

“Very often” answered his lady, in a tone which clearly meant 
“ a great deal too much ” “ Pray, sir,” continued she, looking at my 
boots with ail her might, “ are we to have v our company at dinner ? ” 
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“ Of course >ou are, mj dear , what else do you think he came for? 
You would not ha\e the min go back to P iris to get his evening coat, 
w ould y ou ? ” 

“At least, my lo\c, I hope >ou mil go and put on yourt, and 
change those muddy boots Lad) I ash mil be here m five minutes, 
and>ou know Dobus is as punctual as clock work Then turning 
to me with a sort of apology that was as consoling as a box on the eir, 
- We have some friends V dinner sir who are rather particul ir per 
sons , but 1 am sure when they heir that vou onl> tame on a sudden 
invitation they w '1 cx use your morning dress — Bah, what a smell of 
smoke 1 B 

\\ uh tin speech mulimc placed herself majestically on a sofa, put 
out her foo f called fill and relipsc 1 into an icy silence Trank 
had long since evacuated the premises with a rueful look at his wife 
but never daring to cast a glance at me I s w the whole business at 
once here was this hon of a ftll w timed ' wn by i she \ an 
Amburgh, and fetching and carry n g at her order i greit dc il more 
obediently than her little vow ling, bl ick m 1 / led du n r of a I ido 

I am not, however, to be tamed so casilv n ’ w i determ ned in 
this instance not t be n the least dis c neerted, to show the 
smallest sign of ill he n >ur so t t / u t the comtrsiM i I begin 
about Lady Pash 

“ 1 heard vou men icn the nine cf I i h I think sud I “I 

know a lady of that i u ic and a very u*J\ nc i is to 

^Itismost prrbablv no the sar re pers >n m*we ed Mr* I>crr\, 
with a look which intimited th i t fellow like i ic couM nevei have 
had the honour to know so exalted i j>crson 

“I me^n old Ladi 1 ish of H impton Cour 1 T it woman— fur 
ain’t she’ — and wears an amethv » in her forchcid his one eye, i 
blond wig and dresses ir 1 ig,ht green 

“ Lady lash sir is viv \i \ inswerc 1 Mrs Terry (not al 
together displeiscd ahhrug! she cvpcitcei money from the old lady , 
but you know we love to he ir our friend* lbi sed when it c in be safdy 
done) * 

“ Oh, indeed ' she was a daughter of old Catacombs of \\ rndsor 
I remember, the undcrtikcr They c died her husband Caliipash, 
and her ladyship I ishpash So you see,i m idam, th*_t I know the 
whole family * " 

“Mr Titz Simons'* exclumcd Mrs Berry, rising, “ I am not 
accustomed to hear nicknames ipplicd to myself and my family , and 
must beg you, when you honour us with your company, to spare our 
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feelings as much as possible. Mr. Catacomb had the confidence of 
his sovereign, sir, and Sir John Pash was of Charles Il.’s creation. 
The one was my uncle, sir, the other my grandfather ! ” 

u My dear madam, 1 am extremely sorry, and most sincerely 
apologize for niy inadvertence. But you owe me an apology too : my 
name is not Fitz-Simons, but Fitz- Boodle.” 

“ What ' of Boodle Hall— my husband’s old friend ; of Charles I.’s 
creation ? My clear sir, I beg you a thousand pardons, and am 
delighted to welcome a person of whom I have heard Frank say so 
much. 1- rank ' ” (to Berry, who soon entered in very glossy boots and 
a while waistcoat', “ do you know, darling, I mistook Mr. Fitz-Boodle 
tor Mr f it/ Simons — that horrid Irish horse-dealing person ; and 1 
ncvei, never, never can pardon myself for being so rude to him.’’ 

The big eyes here assumed an expression that was intended to 
kill me outnght with kindness ■ from being calm, still, reserved, 
Angelica suddenly became gay, smiling, confidential, and foldtre. 
She told me she had heard I was a sad creature, and that she in- 
tended lo reform me, and that I must come and see Frank a great deal. 

Now, although Mr Fitz-Simons, for whom I was mistaken, is as 
low a fellow as ever came out of Dublin, and having been a captain^ 
in somebody’s arms , is now a black leg and horse-dealer by profession ; 
yet if l had brought him home to Mrs. >itz-Boodle to dinner, I should' 
have liked far better that that imaginary lady should have received 
hun wuh decent civility, and not insulted the stranger within hei 
husband’s gates. And, although it w r as delightful to be received so 
cordially when the mistake was discoveied, yet 1 found that all Berry s 
old acquaintances were by no means so warmly welcomed ; for an- 
other old school-chum presently made his appearance, who was 
treated in a very different manner. 

This was no other than poor Jack Butts, who is a sort of small 
artist and picture-dealer by profession, and was a day-boy at Slaughter 
House when we were there, and very serviceable in bringing in 
sausages, pots of pickles, and other articles of merchandise, wlych we 
could not otherwise procure. The poor fellow has been employed, 
seemingly, m the same office of fetcher and carrier ever since ; and 
occupied that post for Mrs. Berry. It was, “ Mr. Butts, have you 
finished that drtiwing for Lrfdy Pash’s album?” and Butts produced 
it ; and, “ Did you match the silk for me at Delille’s ? ” and there 
was the silk, bought, no doubt, with the poor fellow’s last five francs ; 
and, “ Did you go to the furniture-man in the Rue St. Jacques ; and 
bring the canary-seed, and call about my shawl at that odious,. 

x 
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dawdling Madame Fichets, and have y ou brought the guitar 
strings? 

Butts hadnt brought the guitar strings , and thereupon Mrs 
Berry’s countenance assumed the same tern ble expression which I had 
former] \ remarked in it, and which made me tremble for Bern 

“ M\ dear \ngelica, though said he with some spirit, “Jack Butts 
isn't a baggage waggon, nor a J ack-of all trades you make him paint 
pictures for >our womens albums, and look after your upholsterer, 
and vour nnin bird, and \our milliner;. mcl turn rusty because he 
forgets your last message * 

4 I did not turn rusty , I rank is \ o ill it clcgamlv 1 m very 
much obliged to Mr Butts for ptrfirmin,, mv commissions— \ cry 
much obliged And is for not pivn for the pictures to which you 
so kmdlv allude, Frank, / should never have thought of offering pi) 
inent for *0 paltrv a service , but 1 m sure 1 shil 1 be hippy to pi if 
Mr Butts will send me in his bill " 

14 By fove, Angelica, this is loo much bounced nil lieiiv but 
the little matrimonial squabble was abruptly ended, by Ucrr> s I tenth 
man flinging open the door and announcing Miladi Pash and Doctor 
Dobus, which two personages made their appearance* 

The person of old Pash has been alread) p irentiictic ill) described 
Bntqmte different from her dismd niece in temper iment she is as 
jolly an old widow as ever wore weeds She w is ill tclicd somehow 
to the court, and has a multiplic t> of stones ibiut the print esses md 
the old king, to which Mrs. Berry never fills to t ill vour ittenti m in 
her grave, important wa> Lad\ Pash his ridden inui) a time to the 
Windsor hounds , she made her husbind bee »irc 1 member of the 
Four in-hand Club, and has numberless stones about Sir Godfrey 
Webster, S r John Lade, and the old heioes of those times She has 
lent a rouleau to Dick Shendan, and remembers I ord Byron when he 
was a sulky, slim young lad She sa, s diaries 1 - ox w is the pic is intest 
fellow she ever met with, and has not the slightest objection to inform 
you that one of the princes was very much in love with her ^ct 
somehow she is only fifty -two years old, and I have never been able 
to understand her calculation One day or other before her eye went 
out, and before those pearly teeth of hers were stuck to her gums by 
gold, she must have been a pretty looking body enough Yet in spite 
of the latter inconvenience, she eats and drinks too much every day, 
and tosses off a glass of maraschino with a trembling, pudgy hand, 
every finger of which twinkles with a dozen, at least, of old rings. 
She has a story about every one of those rings, and a stupid one too 
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But there is always something pleasant, I think, in stupid family 
stories they are good-hearted people who tell them. 

As for Mrs Muchit, nothing need be said of her ; she is Pash’s 
companion, she has lived with Lady Pash since the peace. Nor 
does my lady take any more notice of her than of the dust of the 
earth She calls her “ poor Muchit,” and considers her a half-witted 
creature Mrs Berry hates her cordially, and thinks she is a design- 
ing toad-eater, who has formed a conspiracy to rob her of her aunt’s 
fortune She never spoke a word to poor Muchit during the whole of 
dinner, or offered to help her to anything on the table 

In respect to Dobus, he is an old Peninsular man, as \ou are 
mide to know b fore you have been very long in his company , and, 
like most armv surgeons, is a great deal more military in his looks 
ind conyers ition thin the combat mt part of the forces He has 
idopted the sham Duke of Wellington air, which is bv no means 
uncommon in veteran:* and though one of the easiest and softest 
lellows n existence, speaks slowly and briefly, and raps out an oath 
or tv» occasionally as it is said a certain great captain does 
Pes tic" the above, wc sit down to table with Captain Goff, late of the 
— Highhnders , the Rev Lemuel Whey, who preaches at St 
Germains little Cutler, .and the 1 renchman, who always anil be at 
I nglish parlies on the Continent, and who, after making some fnght- 
f il efforts to spe ik I nghsh, subsides and is heard no more Young 
mimed ladies and heads of families generally have him for the 
purpose of waltzing, and m return he infoims his friends of the club 
or the taf /that he has made the conquest of a charmante Anglaise. 

I isten to me, all family men who read this ' and never ht an un- 
married Frt tubman into your doors. This lecture alone is worth the 
price of the book. It is not that they do an\ harm m one case out 
of a thousand, heaven forbid' but they mean harm. They look on 
our Susannahs vwh unholy, dishonest eyes Hearken to two of the 
grinning rogues chattering together as they clink over the asphalte of 
the Boulevard with lacquered boots, and plastered hair, and waxed 
moustaches, and turned-down shirt-collars, and stays and goggling 
eyes, and hear how they talk of a good, simple, giddy, vain, dull Baker 
Street creature, and canvass # her points, and show her letters, and 
insinuate— never* mind, but I tell you my soul grows angry when I 
think of the same ; and I can’t hear of an Englishwoman marrying a 
Frenchman, without feeling a sort of shame and pity for her * 

* Ev ery person who has lived abroad, can, of coarse, point out a score of 
honourable exceptions to the case above hinted at, and knows many such 
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To return to the guests. The Rev Lemuel Whey is n tea party 
man, with a curl on his forehead and a scented pocket handkerchief 
He ties his white neckcloth to a wonder, and 1 believe sleeps in it 
He brings his flute with him , ind prefers Handel, of course but has 
one or two pet profane songs of the sentimental kind, and will 
occasionally lift up his little pipe in i glee He does not dance, but 
the honest fellow would give the worl to do it , and he leaves Iik 
clogs in the passage, though it is a wonder he wears them, for m the 
muddiest weithcr he never his i sperk on his foot He was at St 
Johns College Cambridge and wis rather gav for a term or two he 
says. He is in a word full of the milk vnd w ter of human kindness, 
and his finuly lives near Hacknev 

As for (jorT, he has a huge sinning bill fuchcil ind immense 
bristling Indian-red whiskers He weirs white wash Icither gloves, 
dnnks fairly, likes a rubber, ind hu» i st r\ lor after dinner beginning, 
4 Doctor, ye racklackt Sandy M'Lellan who j ned us in the West 
Indies. \\al,sir, &.c These ind little Cutler midt up the party 
Now it mav not have struck ill readers but iny sh trp fellow con 
Tenant with writing must have found out Ion*, igo, ch it if iherc hid 
been something exceedingly interest ng to n urite with regird to th 
dinner at l- rink Henry 5, l should hive come out with it a couple ol 
pages since, nor have kept the p italic looking for so long i time at the 
dish-covers and orn invents of the t ible 

But the simple fact must now be told thit there was nothing of 
the slightest importance occurred it tn s repist, cxcepL thit it give me 
an opportunity of studying Mrs Berry m mmy different wins ind, 
in spite of the extreme complusincc whirl she now showed me, of 
forming, 1 ain sorry to say, a most unf ivourable opinion of tint fur 
lady Truth to tell, 1 would much rather she should have been civil 
to Mrs Muchit than outrageously compliment try to your humble 
servant and as she professed n j* to know what on earth there w is 
for dinner, would it not hive been much more mtural for her not to 
frown , and tybi and wink, and point, and pinch her lips as often 
as Monsieur Anatole her trench domestic, not knowing the wiys of 
English dinner tables, placed anything out of its due order ? The al 
lesions to Boodle Hall were innumerable, and 1 don t know any greater 

t 

unions in which it is the Frenchman who honours the English lady by imrry 
mg hex But it must be remembered that imrrymg in trance means 
commonly fortune hunting and as for the respect in which marriage is hcl I 
in trance, let all the french novels in M Rolandi s library lie perused 1) 
those who wish to come to a decision upon the question 
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bore than to be obliged to talk of a place which belongs to one’s elder 
brother. Many questions were likewise asked about the dowager and 
her Scotch relatives, the Plumduffs, about whom Lady Pash knew a 
great deal, having seen th/em at court and at Lord Melville’s. Of 
course she had seen them at court and at Lord Melville’s, as she might 
ha\e seen thousands of Scotchmen besides ; but what mattered it to 
me, who rare not a jot for old Lady Y itz- Boodle ? “When you write, 
)ou'll say you met an old friend of her ladyship’s,’’ sa>s Mrs. Berry, 
and 1 faithfully promised I would when I wrote ; but if the New Post 
Office paid us for writing letters fas verv possibly it will soon), I could 
not be bribed to send a line to old Lad) Fitz. 

In a word I found that Berry, like man) simple fellow's before him, 
had made choice of an imperious, ill-humoured, and underbred female 
lor a wife, and could sec with half an eye that he was a great deal toe 
much her slave. 

'I he struggle was not over vet, however. Witness that little 
emountcr before dinner , and once or twice the honest fellqw replied 
rathe smartly during the repast, taking espeLial care to atone as 
much as possible for his wife’s inattention to Jack and Mrs Muchit, 
b) particular attention to those personages, whom he helped to' 
tverything roundabout and pressed perpetual!) to champagne; he 
drank but little himself, for his amiable wufe’s e>c was constantly fixed 
on him. 

Just at the conclusion of the dessert, madame, who had boucUd 
Berry during dinner-time, betame particularly gracious to her lord 
and master, and tenderly asked me if I d d not think the French 
custom was a good one, of men leaving table with the ladies 

“ Upon mv word, ma’am, says I, “ I think it’s a most abominable 
practice.” 

“And so do I,” says Cutler. 

“A most abominable practice ’ Do >ou hear that ?’ cues Berry, 
laughing, and filling his glass. 

“ I’m sure, frank, when we are alone you alwajjs come to the 
drawing-room,” replies the lady, shat ply. 

“ Oh, \es t when we’re alone; darling,” says Berry, blushing; “bi.: 
row we’re not alone — ha, ha 1 Anatole, du Bordeaux 1 ’ 

“ I’m sure tlfey sat after fhe ladies at Carlton house ; didn’t they, 
Lady Pash ? ” says Dobus, who likes his glass. 

“ That they did ! ” says my lady, giving him a jolly nod. 

“I racklackt," exclaims Captain Goff, “.when I was in the 
Mauritius, that Mcstress MacWhirter, who commanded the Saxty- 
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Sackond, used to say, ‘ Mac, if ye want to get lively, ye'll not stop for 
more than two hours after the leddies have laft ye . if ye want to get 
drunk, ye’ll just dine at the mass/ So ye see, Mestress Barry, what 
was Mac’s allowance — haw, haw ! M ester Whey, I'll trouble ye for 
the o-lives." 

But although we were in a clear majority, that indomitable woman, 
Mrs. Ben-y, determined to make us all as uneasy as possible, and 
would take the \otesall round. Poor Jack, of course, sided with her, 
and Whey said he loved a cup of tea and a little music better than all 
the wine of Bordeaux. As for the I renchman, when Mrs Berry said, 
* Ana what do you think, M le \ icomtc 

*' \ at you speak ? ’ said M. de Blague val, breaking science for the 
first tune during two hours ; “ yase— eh 3 to me you speak > * 

*• Apry cUeny, atmy-voo ally avec Us dam f ’ 

Comment avec Us dames t ” 

u Ally avec les dam com a Parry t ou rtsiy ai<\ us Mnsru* com on 
OnglyUrre t 9 

li A A, madamc f vans me U d/ma tides * ’’ cries the little wretch, 
starting up in a theatrical way, and putting out his hand, which Mrs 
Berry took, and with this the ladico left the room, “-id Lady Pash 
trotted after her niece with her hand in \\ hey s, ver\ much wondering 
at such practu.es, which were not in the least m vogue m the reign of 
George III 

Mrs. Berry cast a glance of triumph her husband, at the defec- 
tion , and Berry was evidently annoved that three eighths of his male 
forces had left him. 

But fancy our delight and astonishment, when m a minute they all 
three came back again , the T renchman looking entirely astonished, 
and the parson and the |>aintcr both very queer. The fact is, old 
downright Lady Pash, who had ncvei been in Pans in her life before, 
and had no notion of being deprived of her usual hours respite and 
nap, said at once to Mrs. Berry, “ My dear Angelica, you're surely not 
going to keep these three men here ? Send them back to the dining- 
room, for Pve a thousand things to say to you ” And Angelica, who 
expects to inherit her aunt s property, of course did as she was bid , 
on which the old lady fell into an ea^y chair, and fell asleep imme- 
diately, —so soon, that is, as the shout ciused by the*reappearance of 
the three gentlemen in the dining-room had subsided. 

I had meanwhile had some private conversation with little Cutler 
regarding the character of Mrs. Berry. u She's a regular screw,” 
whispered he ; “ a regular Tartar. Berry shows fight, though, some- 
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times, and I’ve known him have his own way for a week togd&er. 
After dinner he is his own master, and hers when he has had his share 
of wine ; and that's why she will never allow him to drink any.” 

Was it a wicked or was it a noble and honourable thought which 
came to us both at the same minute, to rescue Berry from his 
c.iptivit) ? The ladies, of course, will give their verdict according to 
their gentle natures ; but I know what men of courage will think, and 
by their jovial judgment u ill abide. 

Wc received, then, the three lost sheep back into our innocent fold 
again with the most joyous shouting and cheering. We made Berry 
(who was. in truth, nothing loth j order up I don’t know how much 
more < l.iret. Wc obliged the Frenchman to drink rnalgrt* ltd, and in 
the anu sc of a short time we had poor Whey in such a state of 
excitement, that he actually volunteered to sing a song, which he said 
he had heard at some \ery gay supper-party at Cambridge, and which 
begins . — 

“ A jnc* sat on a pear-tree, 

A p)t ‘•at on a pear-tree, 

A ]>)e sal on a pear-tree, 

Heigh ho, heigh-ho, heigh-ho!” 

Fancy Mrs. Bern s face as she looked in, in the midst of that 
Bacchanalian ditt>, when she saw no less a peison than the Rev. ■ 
Lemuel Whey carolling it ' 

“ Is it you, my dear?” cries Bern’, as brave now as any Petruchio. 
“ Come in, and sit down, anc^hear Whey’s song.” 

Lady Pash is asleep, Frank,” said she. 

“ Well, darling ’ that’s the very reason. Give Mrs. Berry a glass. 
Jack, will you ? ” * 

“Would you wake your aunt, sir?” hissed out madam. 

“ Nem r mind ///<, love r Pm awake, and like it f ” cried the 
\enerable Lady Pash from the salon. “ Sing away, gentlemen ! 51 

At which v\f all set up an audacious cheer; and Mrs. Berry 
flounced back to the drawing-room, but did not leave the door open, 
that her aunt might hear our melodies. 

Berry had by this time arrived at that confidential state to which a 
third bottle always brings the well-regulated mind ; and he made a 
clean confession to Cutler^md myself of his numerous matrimonial 
annoyances. He was not allowed to dine out, he said, and but 
seldom to ask his friends to meet him at home. He never dared 
smoke a cigar for the life of him, not even in the stables. He spent 
the mornings dawdling in eternal shops, the* evenings at endless 
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tea-parties, or in reading poems or missionary tracts to his wife He was 
compelled to take physic whenever she thought he looked a little pale, 
to change his shoes and stockings whenever he came jn from a walk 
41 Look here/i&aid he, opening his chest, and shaking his fist it Dobus 
“ look whit Angelica ind that mfemil Dobus have brought me to 1 

1 thought it im„ht be a flannel waistcoat into which madam had 
forced him but it w^s worse 1 give you m> word of honour it was i 
pitch pituttr 

We all roared at this md the doctor as loud is in> one but he 
vowed thit he had no hind in the pitch plaster It wis ifivounte 
famih remedv of the late apothecan Sir George C iticomb md hid 
been put on bv Mrs Berry’s own fair hinds 

When Anatole came in with toflec Re r\ wis in si ch high 
courage that he told him to go to the dcucc with it md we never 
caught sight of Laay Pash more, except when muffled up to the n ist 
she passed through the salU A man er rt> tc hci c irmge m which 
Dobus and the parson were likewise i ^ be innsported to I iris lit 
a man, Frank savs she 4 ind hold your own — foi the h ood old 
lady had taken her nephew s pirt in the mitrimon il business ind 
you, Mr I- it? Boodle come and sec him often \c re ^ood fellow 
take old onc-cjed Calhpash s word f ir it Shall 1 take >ou to I iris ? 

Dear kind Yngelica she hid told her Hint ill 1 said 

“ Don t go, George si>s Rerrv *. juec/ n r me b\ i! c hind So I 
said I was going to sleep it \ crsaillcs tint ni h ht but if she would 
give a convoy to Jack Rutts it would be, ( onfcrrinj, i greit obligition 
on him with which favour the old hdv iccordin^ly complied, saving 
to him with great coolness Get i p ind sit with lohn in the rumble 
Mr What d vc-call ’im The fact is, the good old soul despises in 
artist as much as she does a tailor 

Jack tripped to his phee very meeklv and u Remember Saturday, 
cried the doctor and 44 Don t forget T hursda), exclaimed the divine 
— 44 a bachelor’s partv, you know And so the cavalcade drove 
thundering down the gloomy old Avenue de Pans 
* The frenchman, I for ft ot to siy had gone iwiy exceedingly ill 
long before and the reminiscences of Thursday and 44 Saturday 
evoked by Dobus and Whe>, were, to tell the truth, parts of our 
conspiracy , for m the heat of Berry s dburige, we Had made him 
promise to dine with us all round et* gar^ott with all except Captain 
Gofl^ who “ racklacted " that he was engaged every day for the next 
three weeks as indeed he is, to a thirty sous ordinary which the 
gaOant officer frequents, when not invited elsewhere 
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Cutler and I then were the last on the field, and though ue were 
for moving away. Berry, whose vigour had, if possible, been excited 
by the bustle and colloquy in the night air, insisted upon dragging us 
back again, and actually proposed a grill for supper ' 

We found m the salle-a manger a strong smell of an extinguished 
lamp, and Mrs Berry was snuffing out the candles on the sideboard. 

44 Hullo, my dear'” shouts Berry “easy, if you please 1 weve 
not done > et ’ ” 

“Not done yet, Mr Berry » ’ groans the lidy, in a hollow, sepul- 
chral tone 

44 \o, Mrs B not done yet We are going to have some supper, 
ain’t we, George * 

4 I think us quite time to go home,” said Mr I itz Boodle (who, to 
sa) the truth, began to tremble himself ) 

“ I think it is, sir >011 are quite right, sir, you will pardon me, 
gentlemen, I have a bad headache, and will retire 

“f.ood night, m> dear said that audacious Berry “Anatole, 
tell the cook to broil a fowl and bring some wine 

If the loving couple h id been alone, or if Cutler had not been an 
ittachc to the embiysi, before whom she was afraid of making herself 
ridiculous I am confident that Mrs Berry would have fainted away 
on the spot, and that all Terry s cour ge would have tumbled down 
lifeless by the side of her So she only gave a martyrised look, and 
'eft the r join and whue we partook of the very unnecessary repast, 
was good enough to sing sqmehymn tunes to an exceedingly slow 
moxcinent in the next room intimating that she was awake, and that, 
though suffering she found her consolations in religion 

I hese melodics did not in the least add to our friend s courage 
The devilled fowl h id, somehow, no devil in it The champagne in 
the glasses looked exceedingly flat and blue The fact is, that Cutler 
and 1 were now both in a state of dire consternation, and soon made a 
move for our h os, and lighting each a cigar in the hall, made across 
the little green where the Cupids and nymphs were listening to the 
dribbling fountain in the dark 

44 1 m h inged if I don t ha\ e a cigar too p says Beiry , rushing after 
us , and accordingly putting in his pocket a key about the size of a 
shovel, which ^iung by th^ little handle of the outer grille, forth he 
sallied, and joined us in our fumigation 

He stayed with us a couple of hours, and returned homewards in 
perfect good spirits, having given me his word of honour he would 
dine with us the next day He put in his immense key into the 
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grille, And unlocked it , but the gate would not open tt tOas baited 
within. 

He began to make a furious jangling and ringing at the bell , 
and in oaths, both French and Lnglish, called upon the recalcitrant 
Anatolc 

After much tolling of the bell, a light came cutting across the 
crevices of the inner door , it was throw j. open, and a hgure appeared 
with a lamp,— a tall, slim hgure of a woman, clothed n white from he id 
to foot 

It was Mrs Hein, and when Cutler and 1 saw her, we both ran 
awa\ as fast as our legs could carry us 

Bern, at this, shrieked with a wild liughtcr • Remember to 
morrow old boys," shouted he,— 1 * six o Jock , ’ and we were a quarter 
of a mile off when the gate closed, and the little mansion of the Avenue 
de P iris was once more quiet and dirk. 

The next afternoon, wc were plaving at billiards, C utler saw 
Mrs. Berry drive b\ in her nrri igt and is soon as rather along 
rubber was over, I thought I would go and look f >r out poor friend, 
and so went down to the Pavilion. 1 verv door was opc i, as the wont 
is tn France, and I walked in un innounred, and saw this 

He was plaving i duct with her on the flute She hid been out 
but for half-an hour after not speak'ng all the morning and having 
seen Cutler at the billi ird room window, and suspecting v\c might 
take advantage of her absence, she had sudden!) rt turned home 
again, and had flung herself, weeping, into her franks .arms, and 
said she cou’d not bear to leave hun in anger And so after sitting for 
a Utile while sobbing on his knee, she had forgotten and forgiven ever) 
thing ’ 

The dear angel 1 I met poor Frank .n Bond Street only yesterday 
but he crossed over to the other side of the way He had on goloshes, 
and is grown very fat and pale He his shaved off his moustaches, 
and instead, wears a respirator He has taken his name off all his 
dubs, and lives very grimly in Baker Street Well, ladies, no doubt you 
say he is right and what are the odds, so long as y on are happy ? 
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HERE was an odious Irish- 
woman who with her daughter 
used to frequent the “ Royal 
Hotel" at Leamington some 
years ago, and who went by 
the name of Mrs. Major Gam 
Gam had been a distinguished 
officer in his Majesty’s service, 
whom nothing but death and 
Ins own amiable wife could over- 
come. The widow mourned her 
nusband in the most becoming 
bomba/een she could muster, 
and had at least half-an-inch of 
lampblack round the immense 
visiting tickets which she left 
at the houses of the nobility 
and gentry her friends. 

Some of us, I am sorry to say, used to call her Mrs. Major 
Gammon ; for if the worthy widow had a propensity, it was to talk 
largely of herself and family (of her own family, for she held her 
husband’s very cheap), and of the winders of her paternal mansion, 
Molloyville, county of Mayo. She was of the Molloys of that county ; 
and though I never heard of the family before, I have little doubt, 
from what Mrs. Major Gam stated, that they were the most ancient 
and illustrious family of that part of Ireland. I remember there came 
down to see his aunt a y6ung fellow with huge red whiskers and tight 
nankeen^ a green coat and an awful breastpin, who, after two days’ 

stay at the Spa, proposed marriage to Miss S , or, in default, a duel 

with her father ; and who drove a flash curricle with a bay and a grey, 
and who was presented with much pride by Mrs. Gam as Castlereagh 
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Molloy of Molloyville We all agreed thit he was the most insuffer- 
able snob of the whole season, and were delighted when a bailiff came 
down in search of him 

Well, this is all I know personally of the Molloy v ille famil> , but 
at the house if you met the Widow Gam, anti talked on any subject 
in life, you were sure to hear of it If you asked her td have pease 
at dinner she would siv Oh, sir, ifter the pease at Molloy v die, 

1 really dont care for any others — do I, dcareji Jemima 5 We 
always had a dish in the month of June, when m\ father gave his 
head gardener a guinea we had three at MollowiDc) ind sent him 
with his comp’imems and a quart of pease to our neighbour deal 
Lord Marrowfat What a sweet place Mirrowfu l'ark is isn i it, 
Jemima 5 If a carnage passed by the w ndow Mrs M |or 
bammon would be sure to tell you that there were tliiee cirri iges 
at Molloyville, “the barouche, the chawiot and the (tvtrcl r\ ir ' 
In the same manner she would favour you with the m mkr and 
mme> of the footmen of the establishment and on 1 visit to 
W irwack Castle (for this bustling w iman m ide one in rvcrv pirty of 
pleasure that was formed from the hotel she ga\c us to understand 
that the great walk b\ the river was altogether imtnor to the 
principal avenue of Mollovvirie 1 irk 1 should not have been ible 
to tell a o much about Mrs Gam and her daughter, but th u l>etween 
ourselves, 1 was particularly sweet upon a young hdy it ihc time 
whose papa lived at the 1 Koval and w is under the care of Doctor 
Jcghson 

The Jemima appealed to bv Mrs Gam in the above sentence was 
of course, her daughter apostrophized b\ her mother u fenuma, mv 
souls darling ’ ” or, “Jemima my blessed child " or 1 Jemima inv 
own love * The sacrifices that Mrs Gim bad made for that daughter 
were, she sa d astonishing The money she had spent in masters 
upon her, the illnesses through which she had nursed her the ineffable 
love the mother bore her, were only known to heaven Mrs Gim 
said They used to come into the room with their arms round 
each other’s waists at dinner between the courses the mother would 
«t with one hand locked in her daughters and if only two or three 
young men were present at the time, would be pretty sure to kiss 
her Jemima more tnan once during the time whilst the bohea was 
poured oat 

As for Miss Gam, if she was not handsome, candour forbids me to 
say she was ugly She was neither one nor t’other She was a person 
who wore ringlets and a band round her forehead , she knew four 
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songs, which became rather tedious at the end of a couple of morths’ 
acquaintance , she had excessively bare shoulders , she inclined to 
wear numbers of cheap ornaments, rings, brooches, ftrromires , 
smelling-bottles, and was always, we thought, very smartly dressed . 
though old Mrs Lynx hinted that her gowns and her mothers were 
turned over and over again, and that her eyes were almost put out by 
darning stockings 

I hese eyes Miss C.ain had very large, though rather red and weak, 
and used to roll them about at every eligible unmarried man in the 
pi ice But though the widow subscribed to all the bills, though she 
hired a fly to go to the meet of the hounds, though she w is (onstant at 
church, and Jemima sang louder than any person there except the 
clerk, ind though, probabU, any person who made her a happy 
husbuul would be invited down to enjoy the three footmen, gardeners, 
and carriiges it Molloyville, yet no Lnglish gentleman was found suf 
ficiently audacious to propose Old Lynx used to say that the pair 
had been it I unbridge, H irrogate, Brighton, Ramsgate, Cheltenham, 
tor this eight vears past, where they had met, it seemed, with no 
better fortune Indeed, the widow looked rather high for her blessed 
child and is she looked with the contempt which no small number of 
Irish people feel upon all^persons who get their bread by labour or 
commerce, and as she was a person whose energetic manneis, 
costume, ind brogue wcie not much to the taste of quiet Lnglish 
(ountn gentlemen, Jemima— sweet, spotless flower, — still remained on 
her hands 1 thought withered, perhaps, and seedy 

Now, at this time, the 120th Regiment was quartered at Weedon 
Barracks, ind w ith the corps was a certain Assistant Surgeon Haggarty, 
a large, lean, tough, raw boned iran, with big hands, knock-knees, and 
carroty whiskers, and, withal, as honest a creature as ever handled a 
lancet Haggartv, as his name impojts, was of the very same nation as 
Mis (.am, and, what is more, the honest fellow had some of the pecu- 
liarities wluc. belonged to the widow, and bragged about his family 
almost as much is she did I do not know of what particular part of 
Ireland they were kings, but monarchs they must have been, as have 
been the ancestors of so many thousand Hibernian families , but they 
had been men of no small consideration m Dublin, “where my father,’ 
Haggarty sMd, “ is as wdl known as King William s statue, and where 
he 4 rowls his carriage, too,’ let me tell ye.” 

Hence, Haggarty was called by the wags M Rowl the carnage,” and 
several of them made inquiries of Mrs Gam regarding him “ Mrs 
Gam, when you used to go up from Molloyville to the Lord Lieutenant’s. 
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balls, and had your town house in Fitrwdliam Square^ used you to meet 
the famous Doctor Haggarty in societ) ? ” 

u Is it Surgeon Hagg irt* of Gloucester Street ye mean ? The black 
Papist 1 D ve suppose that the MolIo)s would sit down to table with 
a creature of that sort ? ' 

“ Why isn't he the most famous phvsician in Dublin, and doesn't ho 
row l his carriage there 5 

“ The homd w retch ' He keeps a shop I tell ye, and sends his sons 
out with the medicine He s got four of them off into the aim>, Uhck 
and Phi!, and Tertm.e and Dennv, and now it's Charles that takes out 
the phvsic But how should 1 know about these odious creatures > 
Their mother was a Burke, of Burke’s Town, countv Cavan, and 
brought Surgeon Haggarty two thousand pounds She was a 1’rotes 
tant aod 1 am Surprised how she could liave taken up with a horrid, 
odious, Popish apothecarv l” 

hrom the extent of the widow s information, I vn led to suppose 
that the inhabitants of Dubhn are not less anxious about their neigh 
hours than are the natives of tnglish cities and I think it is very pr< 
b&ble that Mrs. Gun s account of the voung Haggards who cimed 
out the medicine is perfectlv corrett for a lad in the raoth nude a 
caricature of Haggart) coming out of a chemists shop with an oil- 
cloth basket under his arm, which set the worth* surgeon in such a fur> 
that there would have been a duel between him and the ensign, could 
the fiery doctor have had his way 

Mow, Dion> sius Haggartv was of an exceedingly inflammable 
temperament, and it chanced that of all the invalids, the visitors the 
young squires of Warwickshire, the young manufacturers from 
Birmingham, the young ofheers from the barracks —it efiani ed 
unluckily for Miss Gam and himself that he was the onlv individual 
who was in the least smitten by her personal charms He was verv 
tender and modest about his love, however, for it must be owned that 
he respected Mrs Gam hugelv , and fully admitted, like a good simple 
fellow as he was, the superiority of that lady’s birth and breeding to 
ms own- How coulcPhe hope that he, a humble assistant-suigeon, 
with a thousand pounds his aunt Kitty lefL him for all his fortune, — how 
could he hope that one of the race of Molloyville would ever condescend 
to many him ? ' * 

Inflamed, however, by love, tad inspired by wine, one day at a 
picnic at Kenilworth, Haggarty, w&se loyp and raptures were the talk 
of the whole regiment, was induced by his waggish comrades to make 
a proposal in form. 
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“Are you aware, Mr Haggarty, that you are speaking to a 
Molloy ’ ” was all the reply majestic Mrs Gam made when, according 
to the usual formula, the fluttering Jemima referred her suitor to 
44 mamma.” She left him with a look which was meant to crush the 
poor' fellow to earth ; she gathered up her cloak and bonnet, and pre- 

< ipitately called for her fly She took care to tell every single soul in 
Leamington that the son of the odious Papist apothecary had had the 
mdacity to propose for her daughter (indeed a proposal, coming fr^m 
whatever quarter it may, does no harm), and left Haggarty in a state of 
extreme depression and despair 

His down heartedness, indeed, surprised most of hi-* acquaintances 
n and out of the regiment, for the young lady was no beaut), and a 
loubtfil fortune, and Dennis was a man outwardlv of an unromantic 
1 urn, who seemed to have a great deal more liking for beef steak and 
whisk) punch than for women, however fascinating. 

Ilut there is no doubt this sh) uncouth, rough fellow had a warmer 
and mere faithful heart hid within him than manv a dandy who is as 
h indsome as \pollo I, for m\ part, never can understand why a man 

< ills m love, and he util) give him credit for so doing nevermind with 
what or whom I hat I take to be a point quite as much beyond an 
individual s cwn control as the catching of the small-pox or the colour 
of his hair To the surpnsc of all, Assistant Surgeon Dion)Sius 
Haggart) a as deeply and seriousl) in love , and I am told that one 
da\ he very ncarlv killed the before mentioned >oung ensign with a 
carving knife, for venturing to^make a second caricature, representing 
Lad) Gammon and Jemima in a fantastical park, surrounded by three 
^ardeners, three carnages, three footmen, and the covered cyar He 
would have no joking concerning them He became moody and 
quarrelsome of hibit He was for some time much more in the surgery 
and hospital than in the mess He gav e up the eating, for the most part, 
of those vast quantities of beef and pudding, for which his stomach 
used to afford so h ample and swift accommodation , and w»hen the 
cloth was drawn, instead of taking twelve tumblers, and singing Irish 
melodies, as he used to do, in a horrible cracked yelling voice, he 
would retire to his own apartment, or gloomily pace the barrack yard, 
or madly whip and spur a grey mare he had on the road to Leamington, 
where his Jemima (although invisible for him) still dwelt 

The season at Leamington coming to a conclusion by the with- 
drawal of the young fellows who frequented that watering-place, the 
Widow Gam retired to her usual quarters for the other months of the 
year. Where these quarters were, I think we have no right to ask, for 
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I believe she had quarrelled with her brother at MoIloyviUe, and besides, 
was a great deal too proud to be a burden on anybody. 

Not only did the widow quit Leamington, but very soon afterwards 
the 120th received its marching orders, and left Weedon and 
Warwickshire Haggarty s appetite was by this time partially restored, 
but his lo\c was not altered, and his humour was still morose and 
gloorm I am informed that at this period of his life he wrote some 
poems relative to his unhappy passion , a wild set of verses of seveial 
lengths, ind in his handwriting, being discovered upon a sheet of paper 
in which a pitch plaster was wrapped up which Lieutenant and Adjutant 
Wheezer was compelled to put on for i cold 

i-anc) then, three years afterwards, the surprise of all Haggarty s 
acquaintances on reading in the public papers the following announce 
ment — 

“ Mamed at Mon Lst own on t I k I 2 st instant, Dimy^u^ Iliggirt) 1 s»j , 
ofH M izoih Wxm, tojtnunn \mtlia Wilhclmmi Moll \ liugliiirof the 
late Major Lancelot Gum, K M and grandd uightir of tin. hit, ml meet ul 
the present burke Bodkin Blake Molloy, Ls*j Molloy \illi, ccunt) Mmi 

“ Has the course of true lot e at last begun to run sf.ooth 5 thought 
I, as I laid down the paper , and the old times, and the old leering, 
bragging widow, and the high shoulders of her daughter, and the 
jolly days with the J2olh, and Doctor Jephson s one horse chaise, and 

the Warwickshire hunt, .and— and 1 ouisa S ,but nevei mind Air, — 

came back to mv mind Has th it good natured, simple fellow at 
last met with his reward? Well, if he has not to marry the mother 
in-law too, he mav get on well enough 

Another year announced the retirement of Assistant Surgeon 
Haggarty from the 120th, where he was .cplaced b> Assistant Surgeon 
Angus Rothsay Leech, a Scotchman, probably with whom 1 have 
not the least acquaintance, and who has nothing whatever to do with 
this little history 

Still more years passed on, during which time I will not say that 
I kept a constant watch upon the fortunes of Mr Haggarty and his 
lady, for, perhaps, if the truth were known, I never thought for a 
moment about them , until one day, bem£ at Kingstovfn, near Dublin, 
dawdling on the beach, and staring at the Hill jo f Howth, as most 
people at that watering-place do, I saw coming towards me a tall 
gaunt man, with a pair of bushy red whiskers, of which 1 thought I 
had seen the like in former years, and a face which could be no othei 
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than Haggarty’s. It was Haggarty, ten years older than when we last 
met, and greatly more grim and thm. He had on one shoulder- a 
young gentleman m a dirty tartan costume, and a face exceedingly 
like his own peeping from under a battered plume of black feathers, 
while with his other hand he was dragging a light green go-cart, in 
which reposed a female infant of some two years old. Both were 
roiring with great power of lungs. 

As soon as Dennis saw me, his f ice lost the dull, puzzled expres- 
sion which had seemed to characterize it , lie dropped the pole of 
the go-cart from one hand, and his son fiom the other, and came 
lump ng foiw ird to gieet me with all his might, leaving his progeny 
10 11 ng in the 10 id 

' 1 less m\ soul, says he, “sure its fit/ Boodle ? Fitz, don't 
\ o 1 luncmbei nu - Dennis Haggarty ol the 120th " Leamington, 
v o 1 know * Moiluv, my b>y, hould your tongue, and stop your 
suecdiing, md femimas too , dye heir * Well, it does good to sore 
t\es »o see an old fice How fat youre grown, I itz , and were \e 
<ve* n irclmd be foie’ and a n’t ye delighted with it - Confess, now, 
isn’t r beautiful ’ 

1 his question reg irding the merits of then country, which I have 
uni irked is put bv most Irish persons, bung answered in a satisfac- 
tory in inner, and the shou's of the intanis appcised tiom an apple- 
still hard by, l Hums and I Hiked of old times, 1 congratulated 
him on hi^ m imre with the Ijvelv girl whom we all admired, and 
hopul lie hul 1 fortune with her, and so forth His appearance, 
however, did not bcspcik r great fortune he had an old grey hat, 
short old trouscis, m old waistcoit w Mi regimentil buttons, and 
pitched Blucher boots, such as are not usually sported by persons in 
cas, life 

“Ah'”savs lie, with a s*gh, m iepl> to mv queues, “ times are 
(hinged since them davs, I itz-Boodle Mv wifes not what she was 
— the beautiful c eature you knew hei. Molloy, my boy, run off in 
a hum to your mammi, ind tell her an Lnglish gentleman is coming 
home to dine, for you’ll dine with me, f itz, in course?” And I 
agreed to partake of that meal , though Master Molloy altogether 
declined to obey his papa’s orders with respect to announcing the 
stranger » % 

“Well, I must announce you myself,” said Haggarty r , with a smile. 
*■ Come, it s just dinner-time, and my little cottage is not a hundred 
yards off.” Accordingly, we all ihaiched m procession to Dennis’s 
little cottage, which was one of a row and a half of one-stoned houses, 

Y 
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with little court-yards before them, and mostly with very fine names 
on the door-posts of each “ Surgeon H iggirty wa9 emblazoned on 
Dennis s gate, on a stained green copper plate , and, not content with 
this, on the door post above the bell w is -in o\al with the inscription 
of “ New Molloy ville The bell w is broken, of course , the court, or 
garden path, was mouldv , weevh seedv there were some dirty rocks, 
b> wa> of ornament round a fiided glass plat in the centre, some 
clothes and rags hanging out of most pirt of the windows of New 
Mollov\ille, the immediate entrance to which was b\ a battered 
scraper, under a broken tiellis work, up which a withered creeper 
declined an\ longer to climb 

“Small, but snug, m\s II iggirn ‘ I 11 lead the jvay, F itz , put 
>our hat on the flower pot there ind *mn i the left into the driwn g 
room A fog of onions and turf smoke nllc 1 t he whole of the house 
and give signs that dinner w is not fir olf 1 i r »i* > \ ou could heir 

it frizzling in the kitchen, where the mu 1 ww ilso endenourmg to 
hush the cning of i thud refnetorv child 1 ut is we entered, all 
three of Higgartv s darling-* were n ful roir 

“ Is it vou, Dennis cried i shirp riw voice from a dirk corner 
in the drawing room to which we were introduced' ind in which i 
dirt) tablecloth was laid for dinner, some bottles of poitcr and acid 
mutton bone being laid out on a rickety grand piano hard bv ' \e’r» 
alwa\s late, Mr Haggaitv Hive >ou brought the whisky from 
Nowlans’ 111 go b ul v e \e not now ” 

“ My dear, I’ve brought in old fnepd of vours ind mine to take 
pot luck with us to u i\, said Dennis 

‘ When is he to come said the lid) At which speech I was 
rather surprised, for I stood before hei 

“ Here he is lemim.i my love,’ uiswered Dennis, looking at me 
“Mr lit/ lioodle don t )ou remember him in Warwickshire 
darling " 

“Mr Fitz Boodle’ I am verv glad to see him,’ said the lad) 
rising and curtseying with much cordialil) 

Mrs Ha h gart) w is blind 

Mrs. Haggarty was not onl> blind, but it was evident that small 
pox had been tlie cause of her loss of vision Her eyes were bound 
with a bandage, her features were entirely swollen, scarred and dis 
torted by the horrible effects of the malady She had been knittin,, 
in a comer when we entered, and was wrapped m a very dirty bed- 
gown. Her voice to me was quite different to that in which she 
addressed her husband She spoke to Haggarty in broad Irish she 
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addressed me in that most odious of all languages— Insh-English, en- 
deavouring to the utmost to disguise her brogue, and to speak with the 
true dawdling distingud English air. 

“Are you long m I-a-land ?" said the poor creature in this accent. 
“ You must faind it a sad ba’ba’ous place, Mr Fitz-Boodle, I m 
shu ah 1 It was vary kamd of you to come upon us en famillt , and 
accept a dinner san r Urlmome Mr Haggarty, I hope you 11 put the 
wame into aice, Mr F itz Boodle must be melted with this hot 
weathah." 

For some time she conducted the conversitior in this polite strain, 
ind I was obliged to say, in reply to 1 query of hers, thal I did not 
tind her the least altered, though I should never have recognized her 
but for this rencontre She told Haggarty with a sigmhcant air to 
get the wine from the ccllah, and whispered to me that he was his 
own butlah , and the poor fellow, taking the hint, scudded awav into 
the town for a pound ot beefsteak and a couple of bottles of wine 
from the tavern 

“ \\ ill the childhren get their potatoes and butther here ? ” said 
1 baieioot girl, with long black hair flowing over her face, which she 
thrust in at the door 

“ Let them sup in the nurserv, Elizabeth, and send— ah 1 Edwards 
to me ” 

“ Is it cook you mane, maam * said the girl 

“ Send her at once' shnekcd the unfortunate woman; and the 
noise of frying prcscntlv ceasing, a hot woman made her appearance, 
wipin T her brows with her ipron, and asking, with an accent decidedly 
Hibernian, what the misthicss wanted 

“ Lead me up to my dressing room, 1 dwards I really am not fit 
to be seen in this dishabille h\ Mi I itz-Loodle ' 

“Fait I can’t 1 ' savs Edwards, ‘ sure the masther’s out at the 
butcher s, and can't look to the kiti hen-fire ’ ' 

“Nonsense, T must go 1 cried Mrs Haggarty, and so Edwards, 
putting on a resigned air, and giving her arm and face a fuither rub 
with her apron, held out her arm to Mis Dennis, and the pair went 
upstairs 

She left me to indulge m\ leflections for half an-hour, at the end of 
which period sh« came downfalls diessed in an old vellow satm, with 
the poor shoulders exposed just as much as evei She had mounted 
a tawdry cap, which Haggartv himself must have selected for her. 
She had all sorts of necklaces, bracelets, and earnngs in gold, in 
garnets, m mother-of-pearl, in ormolu She brought m a furious savour 

Y 2 
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of inusk, which drove ihc odours of onions and turf smoke before it 
and she wa\ed across her wretched, angulir mean, scarred features, 
an old cimbnc handkerchief with i \ellow Dec border 

“ And so \ou would line known iul unwhere, Mr Fitz Boodle ? ’ 
said she with a grin that w is me ml to l>c most fascinating 4 I w is 
sure \ou would for though u\\ die ldful illness depn\cd me of my 
si to hl, it is a mercy tint it did not chmgc m\ features or complexion 
at all 1 ’ 

1 hi'r. mortitcilion hid been spired the unhappv woman, but I 
don t know whether with ill her \ in \, her infernal pride, folly, and 
scllishnt t w is ehintiblc to leave hei in her error 

'Set wli\ correct her There is i q ill n in cert nn people which 
is dine ill advice, exposure, or c e t >n < >nl\ let i in in oi 

mi in hue sufficient ml the\ iced 1 iw to no extint 

uithority A dullard recoin res n > 1 i tis i uu i* 1 an sec th t 
he is in the wrong a dullird his n * scruples c r c nsc icn e no doubt 
oi pleasing, or sue e n„ or d n„ ri f ht m c|ualms for other 

peoples feelings no ic pc t but f »»■ he lool lnmself How can \c 
make a fod j>er eve tin he is i fo I Su h a personage cm ni 
more see 1 s «n fulls hit lit in see lus c wn c irs* An! tlic great 
qualit of Dulne is to l>e undterabls cc r ente 1 with it elf Whit 

msriids of s iul tre there of th i i rill sail sell sh I n h \ 

i„nor ml piasicnic brutil Ini s n in ihers full rs nesi known 
to do k ml actions 

I > ,nise heweser mil s s |u t wh ch w in sin us f ir 

in Kingston New M 11 w It li liul n is ml > the wide wirld 
s heresei Dulne ss mh ibi s— le it be t ite 1 th it Mrs Ha^girts lrnn 
ms brief acquuntince su h h i m 1 her ino her was of the oitler of 
pcrsirs j ii'» mentioned 1 here ss s i ur of consnou merit ibout 
her sers 1 ud to sss illow dong wu tie ni ini us dinner poor Dennis 
n inigtd if er much delis ic c i the t lble She did not f nl to 
insite me t » Mollovville where she s u i lier cousin w i llci be charmed 
ti see me and she to 1 1 in ahn >st nnn\ inecdiles ibout that 
p’aet as her mother u>cd ta imp ir in fo mcr diys 1 obsersed 
moreoser, that Dennis cut hei the f isourile pieces of the beefsteak 
that she itr thereof w th gieu gusto ind tl it she di ink with simila 
eagerness of the s iri »us stron^ liquors fit uble 4 We Irish 1 idles 
are all fond of a leetle gl iss of punch, she said, with a pliyful air 
and Dennis nuxe 1 her a powerful tumbler of such violent grog as I 
myself could swallow only with si me difficulty She talked of her 
suffering a great deal, of her sacri'ices, of the luxuries to which she 
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had been accustomed before marmge,— in a word, of a hundred of 
those themes on which some ladies \ie in the custom of enlarging 
when thty wish to plague some husbmds 

But honest Dennis, far from b ing angrv at this perpetual wean 
some, impudent recurrence to her own supen >nt\ rather encouraged 
the convcrsition than otherwise It pleased him to hear his wife 
discourse ibout her merits and famih splendours He was so 
thoroughly be iten down ind henpecked th it be as it were, gloried 
in his servitude, and fincied tha his wifes miginhcence reflected 
crtdit on himself He locked tew irds me who was hall sick of the 
woman ml her egotism as if c\pt '"tin n 11 e ta exhibit the deepest 
sympithv md llun mi n lin is 1 ro the t ible b much at, t ij, 
WI11 1 g ited creiture m leiijiaib ml whit 1 fine fellc w I im 
to be 11 p t 1 (f her Whtn the chldicn came down she 
scol led them of corn sc ind dism sseel tl cm abruptl) far which 
ciuumstm c jcrhips the writer ot these p i h cs w is not in his heart 
ver\ ri \ and after hav i n sit a prepc ateioush long time, Itft us 
askn whether wc would have ct flee there or in her boudoir 

Oh here of ursc s 11 1 De ms with r ithcr a troubled ur, and 

1 ab u ten m m tes the 1 11 v rc t lit was led bicktous again 

bv 1 dv\ uds n { the c >t!cc 1 1 de it appear in e \fter cotiee her 

hu b 1 nl 1 eg it* 1 cr t let Mr I it/ B< lie he r her voice He longs 

1 r seine >1 li c 1 1 f tv 1 rue 

No v u said sc in 1 w is led in tiiumph ta the jingling 
< Id pi ini u d with 1 seree h • wnv v c 1 c ung those \er abominable 
old d Hits which I had he rd her sin., 11 I eunin^ton ten >ears back 
Hi s aity is slit sing tlun h h mstlf b itk in the chnr delighted 
llusbinds ilw lys are in 1 v\ th llit me sen., one tint the> have 
heircl wlun they were nntttcn vt ir old prob ibly most Lnglish 
mens to les line th it dite in 1 it is riihci alfectin^ I think, to hear 
111 old gentlcn n of s \tv ci seventy q ivenn,, the eld dittv that was 
fresh when J w is fresh md 111 1 1 pr me If he has 1 musical wife, 
depend on it lie thinks her old son^s of i~Sk lie 1 etter than any he 
has lie ird suite in f u t he his he ird unit since When the old 
ecuplc ire in high good humour the old gentleman will take the old 
lidv round the waist, and s ij W> de ir do sing me one of jour own 
songs, and sh*e sits down*ai d sings with her old one, ind, as she 
sings, the roses of her vouth bloom igun for a moment Ranelagh 
resuscitates, and she is dancing 1 minuet in powder and a train 

This is another digression It w is occasioned by looking at poor 
Dennis s face while his wife was screeching (and, believe me, the 
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former was the most pleasant occupation; Bottom tickled by the 
fairies could not have been in greater ecstasies He thought the 
music was divine and hadfurthci reason for exulting in it, which was, 
that his wife was alwijs in i good humour after singing, and never 
would sing but in th it h ipp> fiimc of mind Dennis had hinted so 
much in our little eolloquv during *lu ten minutes of his lady’s absence 
in the “ boudoir , so, at the c om lusion of each piece, wre shouted 
‘ Bra\o ' and clipped our hands like mid. 

Such was ni\ msigh* mu tne life. »f Suigcon Piomsms Haggartv 
and his wife and 1 must lii\e cunt upi n him it a favourable 
moment loo for poor Dtnn has spoken substqutnlU of our delight- 
ful evening u kingsiou n, and twdeu thinks to this di\ th it his 
friend was i iscinaud b\ the ''inert un ne it *liue His mw ud cconomx 
was as follows lie had his hilf j» i\ 1 th us md pounds, lbout i 
hundred a sear that hrs father left n d h s wife hid xixtv pounds a 
\ ear from the mother which th m her, f course icvci pud Ht 
hid no practice, for he was ibsubed u i ten’ ion tc his Jemnna and 
the children, whom he used t w ish * tin ss t > < n\ >ut to w dk, or 
to ride, as we ha\e see i, and wh > ( lid 1 t hue a scivant as then 
dear blind mother could inner be ic t done Mi c II gartv , a gre it 
invalid, used to lie m bed t 1 one, in 1 hive bred fist and hoi 
luncheon there A lifdi put of Ins ntome w is spent in hiving her 
wheeled about m a chair b\ whi h i w is 1 is dutv to w ilk cl ulv for 
an allotted number of hours P nner \ uild ensue, and the am iteur 
clergy, who abound m li eland and of whom Mrs Haggartv was i 
great admirer, 1 luded her ivcnwhert is i model of resignation and 
virtue, and praised bevond nieisurcthe ulmirable piety with which 
she bore her sufferings 

Well, every man to his taste It did not certainlv appear to me 
that she was the mart\r of the f ixmlv 

“The cucumstances of my m Ullage with Jemima, Dennis said 
to me, in some after conversations we had on this in*eresting subject, 
“were the most romantic and touching >ou can conceive You saw 
what an impression the dear girl had made upon me when we were at 
Weedon , for from the first day I set eves on her, and heard her sing 
her delightful song of ‘Dark eyed Maiden of Araby/,1 felt, and said 
to Tumiquet of ours, that very night, that she was tne dark eyed maid 
of Araby for not that she was, you know, for she w^s bom m 
Shropshire. But I felt that I had seen the woman who was to make 
me happy or miserable for life You know how I proposed for her at 
Kenilworth, and how I was rejected, and how 1 almost shot myself in 
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consequence, — no, >ou don’t know tint, for I said nothing about it to 
in> one, but I nn tell you it was a very near thing , and a very lucky 
tf mg for me I didn’t do it for, — would you believe it ? — the dear girl 
v sin love with me all the time.” 

“ Was she rcalK ? ' said I, who recollected that Miss Gam’s love 
of hose da\s showed itself m a very singular manner , but the fact is 
vi hen women are most in love they most disguise it. 

heul and cars in love vuth pool Dennis” resumed that 
worth\ ft 11 >w, ‘‘whod e\er hi\e thought it ? But I have it from the 
best uiihont\, fron lur own mother, with whom Im not over and 
ibmc g u 1 friends now but of this fict she assured me, and 1 11 tell 
you when ind how 

W c uuc qu lrtcrcd at Cork three vears after we were at \\ eL.don, 
and 1 w is out 1 ist ye 11 at home and a grert merev that m\ dear gnl 
spolein time or wheic should wc hat been?/ ? Well, one da\, 
mi el 11 h une f"oin p'ride 1 siw a 1 id\ sc ited at an open window 
In n ilhti who seemed an m\ did, nd the lady at the w ndow, who 
w ( cs < 1 in the profoundest mourning, ened out, with a scream 
G r (.ion hcivcns its Mr HiggirU of the 120 th’ 

* ‘ Suit I 1 n m lut \ 01 ee siys I to W hiskerton 
1 It-. 1 grcit merev \ >u don L know it a dial too well, say she 
it I 1 1\ (1 minion Shes on sone hu band huntin^ scheme, depend 
n it, for th it dai^hur of hers She was at Bath last year on the 
sunt triaiul nd it Cheltenhun the veir befoie, where, hi aven bless 
\ ou ' shes as well known as the “ lien md Chiekens ’ 

‘ ‘ 1 11 think \ou not to speak disrespectfully of Miss Jemima Gam,’ 
sa d I to W hvskeiton she s of one of the first funlies in Iieland, and 
whoc\ci siys a word agunst 1 wo nm 1 once proposed for, insults me, 
— do \ou understand * 1 

“ Well, marry her, if \ou like , siys W hiskerton, quite peevish 
‘ mam her, ind be h m^ed 

“ M irry hu 1 the vciv idea of it set my brain a- whirling, and 
made me a thousand times more mad than I am by nature 

‘ ou may be sure I walked up the hill to the parade ground that 
afternoon, and with a beating heart too I came to the widow’s house 
It was called ‘New Molloyville, as this is Wherevtr she takes a 
house for six«nonths, she^alls it ‘ New Molloyville,’ and has had one 
in Mallow, in Bandon, m Sligo, m Castlebar, in Fermoy,m Drogheda, 
and the deuce knows where besides but the blinds were down, and 
though I thought I saw somebody behind ’em, no notice was taken of 
poor Denny Haggarty, and I paced up and down all mess-time in 
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hopes of catching a glimpse of Jemima, but in vain 1 he next diy I 
was on the ground again , I was just as much in love as ever thus 
the fact. 1 d never been m that wav before, look you , and when once 
caught, I knew it was for life 

“ There s no use in telling you how long I beat about the bush, but 
when I did get admittance to the house (it was through the means of 
young Castlereagh Mohov, whom \ou may remember at I eamington, 
and who was at Cork for the regitla and used to dine at our mess, 
and had taken a nnght\ finc\ to me)— when I did get into the house, 

I sa\ I rushed in t/n htu 1 j it once , I couldn t keep imiclf quiet, 
mv heart was too full 

“Oh, fit/ 1 1 shill ncvci forget the dvv -tlu moment I w is 
inthrojuiced into the dthraw ing-room is lit lx.,, ir to beagiiitiu, 
Deniuss brogue brokeoutwilh greiter rirhnes thu c\er but though 
a stringer miy ratch ind re pc it from mcnior\ 1 few wor is u is re\t 
to impossible for him to kttp up r t \ itt t in Ii sh so tli it we 
h id best give up all attempts to inmate Dennis \\ her 1 n n 1 
Mother Cam, said he mv feelm over 1111c me al t <m<~e I 
rowled down on he ground sir is if Id beer hit In n uskei b 11 
* Dearest mid in iv 1 1 1 die 1 \< u c’< 1 t t \e 1 i» 1 * mi 

“‘Heavens, Mr Higgirv si\s she 1 w un cut h 

surprise' Castlereagh im dc 11 nephew h « \ n 1 1 let u lea 

and aw i\ he vert li, hung 1 ci„ u in 1 It iv me st M 1 the ll » 1 

‘ Rise, Mr Haggi \ c >n mued the w w I w 1 1 t it impt 
to denv that this constant v tow ird in\ dm^htci ^cvlim 1\ iffc tin 
however sudden \our present ippcil in iv be 1 w 11 r 1 ittcmpt o 
denv that, perhaps, Trmim 1 ma\ hive 1 s ni 1 ir fu’in^ 1 is 1 said 
1 never roul 1 give my d mghter to 1 Catholic 

“ 1 m as good a Protestant as yourseli mi m sivs 1 mv 
mother was an heiress, and we were ill brought up her w a 

‘ ‘That makes the rnittcrvcrv d ft rent sivs she t 1 nn h up the 
whites of her e\cs ‘How could I evci have reconcile it to mv 
conscience to see mv blessed chill m irnod to 1 1 ipist How could 
I ever have taken him to Mollovville? "Well this obstacle being 
rt moved, / must put myself no longer in the wav between two young 
people / must sacrifice mvself , as I always have when mv darling 
girl was in question ^ ou shall see her, thd poor dear,*lovely, gentle 
sufferer, and learn your f ite from her own lips * 

“‘The sufferer, ma’am, says I , ‘has Miss Gam been ill ? ’ 
“‘What’ haven t you heard cried the widow ‘Haven’t you 
heard of the dreadful illness which so nearly camec^ her from me ? 
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For nine weeks, Mr Haggarty, I watched her day and night, without 
taking a wink of sleep,- for nine weeks she lay trembling between 
death and life and I paid the doctor eighty three guineas She is 
.estored now but sht is the wrccl of the beautiful creature she was. 
Suffering, and, perhaps anothn disappnntm nt — but we wont men- 
tion that no-a,— have so pulled her down But I will leave you, md 
prepare my sweet girl for this strange, this entirely unexpected visit 
‘ I wont tell \ju what took place between me md Jemima to 
whom 1 w is mtrodmcJ as she sat in the darkened room, poor 
sutleier nor describe to y iu with what a thrill of j \ I seized after 
gropin^ ibout lor it her poor emanittd hind She d not withdraw 
u 1 ( unc out of that room an engaged man sir and no 1 was 
embh 1 to *.ho v her th it I hid alw ns lo\ed her sincereh, for there 
w is w 11 mule thicc veil', hick, in her fnour that night she 
ltfuscd me as I « 1 1 \ t I would have sh )t my sell, but they d have 
brought me in no i< » *> md my brother Mick would have con 
t el the will and so 1 determined to Inc, in order that she might 
be i t t b\ nu dung I ha 1 b it a thousand pounds then since that 
n \ ( hci his left me two more I willed even shilling L) her as you 
i \ f inn and settle 1 it up n icr when we marncd, as we did soon 
* < r 1 w is not for s >mc time tint 1 w is allowed to see the poor 
g il ' ice oi indeed w s iw ire of the ion id loss she hid sustained. 
I in \ im \g >n\ m\ de u fell >w when I siw that beautiful w reek 1 
litre w s somethin^ not a 1 t c iliertin^ to think, in the conduct 
cf 1 bi ne fell >w thit he iyncr once as he told his storv, seemed 
t illuih to th possibil tv ci his declin ng to marry a woman who 
w is not the s unc is the wonnn he loicl but that he was quit* 1 as 
f itht 1 to her n>w, as he lnd been when captivated bv the poor 
tiwdn eh irms tf the sillv Miss of Leamington It was hard that 
ich a nobit he nt is this should be flung away upon yonder foul mass 
1 greedy vamtv Was it hard or nt t that he should remain deceived 
in his obstmati humility and continue to admire the sclhsh, silly 
1 eing whom he h id chosen to worship •* 

‘ I should have been appointed surgeon of the regiment,” con- 
tinued Dennis, 1 soon aftei, when .t was ordered abroid to Jamaica, 
where it now is But my wife would not hear of going and said she 
would break he* heart if sht* left her mother So I retired on half pay, 
and took this cottage and in case any practice should fall in my way 
— why, there is my name on the brass plate, and I m ready for any- 
thing that comes But the only case that ever did come was one day 
when 1 was driving my wife in the chaise, and another, one night, of a 
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beggar with a broken head. My u ife makes me a present of a baby 
ever)' year, and we’ve ivo debts ; and between you and me and the 
post, as long as my mother -in -law is out of the house, I'm as happy as 
I need be.” 

“ What ' you and the old lady don t get on well ? ” said 1. 

“I can’t say nc do, its not in nature, you know,” said Dennis, 
with a faint gTin “ She comes into the house, and turns it topsy- 
turvy. When she s here 1 m obliged to sleep in the scullery She s 
ne\er paid her diughiers income since the tirst ^.ir, though she 
brags about hei s.,< ritices as if she had ruined herself for Jemima , 
and besides, when she's here, there's a whole dan of the Molloys, 
horse, foot, and dragoons, that are quartered upon us, and eaumc out 
of house and home.' 

u Vnd 1 ^ Molloyulle such a fire place as the widow described it ' 
asked I, laughing, and not a little curious 

1 Uh, a mighty line place entirely 1 ^aul Dennis “Theres the 
oak park of two hundred acres, the hnest land \e c\cr saw, only 
they \e cut all the wood down The garden in the old Mollo>’s 
tunc, the\ sa\, was the hnest c\er seen in the West of Ireland , but 
thev’vc taken all the glass to mend the house windo'.j . and small 
blame to them either 1 here’s a c lear rent roll of thirty fi\e hundred 
a \ ear, only it’* in the h ind of receu ers , besides other debts, for which 
there ii no land security.” 

“ Your cousin-in-law, Castlereagh Mollo>, won’t come into a large 
fortune ? ” 

“Oh, hell do very' well, said Dennis “As long as he can get 
credit, he’s not the fellow to stint himself Tailh, I was fool enough 
to put my name to a bit of paper for him, and as they could not catch 
him m Mavo, they laid hold of me at Kingstowm here And there 
was a pretty to do Didn’t Mrs Gan* say I was ruining her family, 
that's all ’ I paid it by instalments (for all my money is settled on 
Jemima) , and Castlereagh, who’s an honourable fellow, offered me 
any satisfaction in life. Anyhow, he couldn’t do more than that." 

<k Of course not, and now you’re friends 

“ Yes, and he and his aunt have had a tiff, too ; and he abuses her 
properly, I warrant ye. He says that she carried about Jemima from 
place to place, and flung her at the head of every unmarried man in 
England a’most— my poor Jemima, and she all the while dying in love 
with me ! As soon as she got over the small-pox — she took it at 
Fermoy — God bless her, 1 wish I’d been by to be her nurse-tender, 
— as soon as she was rid of it, the old lady said to Castlereagh, 
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i Castlereagh, go to the barcks and find out m the Army List where 
the 120th is ’ Off she came to Cork hot foot It appears that while she 
was ill, Jemimas love for me showed itself in such a violent way that 
her mother was overcome, and promised that, should the dear child 
ic cover, she would try and bring us together Castlereagh says she 
would have gone after us to Jam uca 
“ I have no doubt she would, said I 

“Could you have i s rongcr proof of lo\e thin that?’ cried 
Dennis ‘ My dear girls illness ind fri htful blindness have, of 
c mr^e mjuicd her heilth and her temper She cannot in her position 
1 >ok to the chil Iren n< u kn >w, md so they come under my charge for 
the most put and hci temper is unequal, certainly But you see 
\ hi* a sensitive retmed, elegint uciture she is, and may finev that 
she s often put < ut by a r )ugh fellow like me 

Here Dennis left me sayin t it was time to go and walk out the 
childrc i md I think Ins story h is matter of some wholesome reflec 
tu a in it for bachelois who ire bout to change their condition, or 
im consfle some wh > uc mouin ng their celibacy Mirry, gentle 
men, if vou like leave v ur comfortable dinner at the club for cold 
mutton md curl papers Uvourh me give up your books or pleasures, 
ind take to \oursel\cs \\i\es ind elul lien but think well on what vou 
(i > hrst i I hive n d mbt \ou will ifter this advi e ind examp’e 
Advice is a w \s useful in matteis of love men always take it, they 
ilw i\s folljw other peoples opinions not their own they always 
pr ifii by example When, thev see i pretty woman, and feel the 
delirious madness of love conun^ over them, they ilways stop to 
ciliulitehci temper her monev their own monev or suitableness for 
the married life Hi hi hi' Let us fool m this way no 

more I have been in love forty thret times with all ranks and con- 
ditions of women, and would have married every time if they would 
have let me How many wives had King Solomon the wisest of 
men? And i not that story a w arnmg to us that Love is master of 
the wisest ? It is only fools who defy him 

I must come, however, to the last, and perhaps the saddest, part 
of poor Denny H iggarty s history I met him once more, and m such 
a condition as made me determine to write this historv 

In the rfionth of Jurffe last I happened to be at Richmond, a 
delightful little place of ictreat, and there, sunning himself upon the 
terrace, was my old friend of he 120th he looked older, thinner, 
poorer, and more wretched than I had ever seen him “ What » you 
have given up Kingstown ? ’ said I shaking him by the hand. 
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“Good heivcrs Denny whits the matter'* said I He was 
squeezing m\ h ind like a vice as I spoke 

*‘The>\e Li m me he burst out with a dreadful shout of 
passionate grief i horrible scream which seemed to be wrenched out 
of his heart Left me " sud he smkin h down on a seat, and 

clenching his gre it fists and sh ikin his leu urns wildl> ‘ Im a 

wise man now, Mr tit/ Iioodlc lemimi has gone aw a> from me, 
and yet >ou know how I loved hei and how happ\ we were ’ 1 ve 

got nobody now but *11 die soon th i oi e comfort and to think 
U s she that 11 kill me ifter ill 

The story which he told with a w Id and fun ms lamentation such 
as is not known imong men of our cooler country, and such is I dont 
like now to ret ill w is a vci> simple one Inc mother in liw had 
taken possessu n of the house ard hid driven hin fi am it His 
property it his mrrii^c was settled on his wife She hid neycr 
loyed hnn in 1 t 11 lui i th s stcr t it list and diove h m out of doors 
wi \ her scltish scorn u l ill temper The boy hid lied the girls 
wire better ht u 1 br i hi up mi >n h tho M lloy thin thev could 

be wit 1 li n n (1 s he yy is | ntt done in the world ind was hying, 

or i ithcr d> n > H irty pound i ye ir 

II ir mbles uc vtry l kcl) cyer by this time The two fools who 
caused his mi cry y\ 11 nc\ir re id ill ustoiy of him V \ never read 
g idles s iries in m i iils mil wish honest re ider that )ou and 
I wti o much i much is the) d) 1 hesc people are not yvi eked 
U n l tf their religious ob§erv in es but in spit of them Thev are 
to dull t un lei tind hui liiity t >o 1 hi d to see a tenaei and simple 
lie ut undei i tough ui only Ic on 1 e\ ait sure that all their 
conduct tow uds m> p »oi lnend 1 ere 1 is been perf ctl) ri b l teous, ind 
tint the> hi\e given pioofs of the mj t Lhnstian virtue Haggartys 
wifi is considered bv hei friends is i iiart>r to a s iv age husband, 
ind her mother is the ingcl tint his come to rescue her All the) 
ddwis to c it him ind deseit 1 in And safe in that worderful 
self complicen v with wh ch the f >ol of this earth are endowed, they 
have not i single pan„ of conscience for their \ lllany towards him, 
and onsider their he irtlessness as i proof and con&eepience of their 
spotless pict) and virtue 
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CHAPTIk I 

OF THL LOVI Oh MR r*RkI\S \\I Mis', fORC(M AND OF THE 
TNVO GREV1 l-ACIION IN THJ T )\ N I OLDB 1R >UoH 

\ tit'll I hn cried Lucy with 
a \tr\ wise look indeed, ‘ it 
must and sli ill be so As for 
DouglU) n ie et with our 
mem house is out of the 
question \\ e must keep 
three servants and aunt Biggs 
sa>s /he tixes ire one-and 
twenty pounds a year 

I hi\ e seen a sweet place 
at Chelsea remarked John 
‘ Pandise kow No. 17, — 
garden — greenhouse — fifty 
pounds a >ear — omnibus to 
town within a mile ” 

‘ What • that I may be 
left alone all diy, and >ou 
spend a fortune in driving backward and forward in those horrid 
breakneck cab#^ My darling, I should die there -die of fright, I 
know I should. 0id you not say > ourself that the road w as not as yet 

* A story Charles de Bernard furnished the plot of “The Bedford Row 
Conspiracy." 
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lighted, and that the place swarmed with public-houses and dreadful 
tipsy Irish bricklayers ? Would you kill me, John ? ” 

“My da — arling,” said John, with tremendous fondness, clutching 
Miss Lucy suddenly round the waist, and rapping the hand of that 
young person violently against his waistcoat, — “ My— da — arling, don’t 
say such things, even in a joke If 1 objected to the chambers, it is 
only because you, jny love, with your birth and connections, ought to 
ha\e a house of your own The chambers are qp$e large enough, and 
certainly quite good enough for me ' And so after some more sweet 
parley on the part of these young people, it was agreed that they 
should take up their abode, when married, in a pirt of the House 
number One hundred and something, Bedford Row 

It will be necessary to explain to the leader that John was no other 
than John Perkins, Esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister at-law, an 1 
that Miss Lucy was the daughter of die late Captain Gorgon and 
Marianne Biggs, his wife. The Captain being of noble connections, 

younger son of a baronet, cousin to Lord \ , and related to the 

Y family, had angered all his relatives b\ maming avcrysilK, 

pretty young woman, who kept a Lad ies’ school at Canterburv Slu 
had sue hundred pounds to her fortune, which the CafWin laid out in 
the purchase of a sweet travelling carriage and dressmg-case for 
himself; and going abroad with his Jad\, spent several years in the 
principal prisons of Europe, m one of which he died. His wife and 
daughter were meantime supported by the contributions of Mrs 
jemima Biggs, who still kept the ladiesSschool 

At last a dear old relativ e— such a one as one reads of in romances 
— died and left seven thousand pounds apiece to the two sisters, 
whereupon the eider ga>e up schooling and retired to London , and 
the younger managed to live with some comffort and decency' at 
Brussels, upon two hundred and ten pounds per annum Mrs. Gorgon 
never touched a shilling of her capital, for rthe very good reason that 
it was placed entirely out of her reach ‘ so that when she died, her 
daughter found herself in possession of a sum of rapbey that is not 
always to be met with m this world. 

Her aunt the baronet’s lady, and her aunt the ex-schoolmistress, 
both wrote very pressing invitations, to her, and she resided with each 
for six months after her arrival in England. Now, (of a second time, 
she had come to Mrs Biggs, Caroline Place, Madden burgh Square. 
It was under the roof of that respectable old lady that John Perkins, 
Esq., being invited to take tea, wooed and won Miss Gorgon. 

Having thus described the circumstances of Miss Gorgon's life 
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let us pass for a moment from that young lady, and lift up the veil ef 
mystery which envelopes the deeds and character of Perkms 

Perkins, too, was an orphan and he and his Lucy, of summer 
evenings, when Sol descending lingered fondly yet about the* minarets 
of the Foundling, and gilded the grassplots of Mecklenburgh Square 
— Perkins, I sa\ , and Lucy would often sit together in the summer 
house of that pleasure-ground, and muse upon the strange coin 
cidences of their life. Lucy was tnotherless and fatherless , so, too 
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was Perkins If Perils was brotherless and sisterless, was not Lucy 
likewise an only child ? Perkins was twenty three his age and 
Lucy's united^amounted t<j forty six , and it uas to be remarked, as 
a fact still more extraordinary, that while Lucy s relatives were aunts , 
John’s were uncles Mysterious spint ol love ’ let us treat thee with 
respect and whisper not too many of thy secrets The fact is, John 
and Lucy were a pair of fools (as every young couple ought to be 
who have hearts that are worth a farthing), and were ready to find 
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coincidences, sympathies, hidden gushes of feeling, mystic unions of the 
soul, and what not, in every single circumstance that occurred from the 
rising of the sun to the going down thereof, and in the intervals. 
Bedford Row, where Perkins lived, is not very far from Mecklenburgh 
Square ; and John used to say that he felt a comfort that his house 
and Lucy's were served by the same muffin -man. 

Further comment is needless A more honest, simple^ clever, 
warm-hearted, soft, whimsical, romantical, high-spirited young fellow 
than John Perkins did not exist When his father, Doctor Perkins, 
died, this, his only sqn, was placed under the care of John Perkins, 
Esq., of the house of Perkins, Scully and Perkins, those celebrated 
attorneys in the trading town of Oldborough, which the second partner, 
William Pitt Scully, Esq., represented in Parliament and m London. 

All John’s fortune was the house in Bedford Row, which, at his 
fathers dcatl^ was let out into "chambers, and brought in .1 dear 
hundred a year. Under his uncle’s roof at Oldborough, where he 
lived with thirteen red-haired male and female cousins, he was only 
changed fifty pounds for board, clothes, and pocket-money, and the 
remainder of his rents was carefully put by for him until his majority. 
When he approached that period — when he came to holong to two 
spouting-dubs at Oldborough, among the young merchants and 
lawyers’-derks— to blow the flute nicely, and play a good game at 
billiards— to have written one or two smart things in the Oldborough 
Sentinel — to be fond of smoking iin which act he was discovered by 
his fainting aunt at three o'clock one rooming) — in one word, when 
John Perkins arrived at manhood, he discovered that he was quite 
unfit to be an attorney, that he detested all the ways of his uncle’s 
stem, dull, vulgar, regular, red headed family, and he vow-ed that he 
would go to London and make his fortune. Thither he went, his 
aunt and cousins, who were all u serious*’ vowing that he was a lost 
boy , and when his history opens, John had been two years in the 
metropolis, inhabiting his own garrets ; and a very nice compact set 
of apartments, looking into the back-garden, at this moment falling 
vacant, the prudent Lucy Gorgon had visited them, and vowed that 
she and her John should there commence housekeeping. 

All these explanations are tedious, but necessary ; and further- 
more, it must be said, that as John’s uncles partner w&s the Liberal 
Member for Oldborough, so Lucy's unde was its Ministerial represen- 
tative. 

This gentleman, the brother of the deceased Captain Gorgon, lived 
at the paternal mansion of Gorgon Castle, and rejoiced in the name 
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and title of Sir George Grimsby Gorgon He 7 too, like his younger 
brother, had married a lady beneath his own rank m life having 
espoused the daughter and heiress of Mr Hicks, the great brewer at 
Oldborough, who held numerous mortgages on the Gorgon property, 
all of which he yielded up, together with his daughter Juliana, to the 
care of the baronet 

What Lad> Gorgon was in character, tins history will show In 
person, if she may be compared to an\ \ulgar animal, one of her 
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father's heavy, healfliy, broad flanked Roman-nosed white dray-horses 
might, to the poetic mind, appear to resemble her \t twenty she 
was a splendid creature, and though not at her full growth, yet 
remarkable for strength ind smew , at forty five she was as fine a 
woman as any in his Majesty’s dominions Five feet seven fn height, 
thirteen stone, her own teeth and hair> she looked as if she were the 
mother of a regiment of Grenadier Guards, She had three daughters 
of her own size, and at length, ten vears after the birth of, the last of 
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the young ladies, a son— one son— Geoige Augustus Frederick Grimsby 
Goigon, the godson of a royal duke, whose steady officer in waiting 
Sir George had been for many years 

It is needless lo sa\, after entering so lirgel\ into a description of 
Lady Gorgon, that her husband was a little shrivelled, wizen-faced 
creature eight inches shorter thin her lad) ship This is the way of 
the world, as ever) single reader of this book must have remarked , 
for frolic love delights to join giants and p gmies of different sexes in 
the bonds of matrimony When you saw her ladyship in flanie- 
colourcd satin and gorgeous toque and feathers, entering the drawing 
room, as footmen ^long the stairs shoute 1 inclod ousl) bir George 
and Lady Gorgon you beheld in her tompinv i small withered old 
gentleman, with powder and large ro il h uschold buttons, who 
tripped at her elbow as a little weak legged colt does it the side of a 
stout mare. 

The little General had been presen at ibe ih indred and twenty 
pitched battles on Hounslow Heath and \\ mnwood Scrubs but h id 
never drawn his sword ag unst an enen \s iru^ht be expected 
therefore, his talk and / nut were outrageo isl\ mil tar\ ^ He had the 
whole Army List bv heirt that is as fir is llit title! >ff ers all below 
them be scorned. A bu^lc at Gordon C istlc d v 1 s sounded at breik 
fast and dinner a gun innounetd sunset He cl n„ lo his pigtnl 
for many years after il e arim had forsi^e rh r rr irnent and coull 
never be brought to think much of the 1 enm ul ir men forgiving it 
up When he spoke of ihe Duke he used i call 1 in My lord 
II cllin^ton — / net Lit h m a L ipitun // c\u\ He swore fcarfulh 
in conversation, was mest regulir at church rd re e llarly read to 
his family and domestics the morning and evening praver he bullied 
his daughters sccttud to bull) Ins wife, who led him whither she chose 
gave grand entertainments and never »sked a friend bv chance had 
splendid livenes and starved his people r and was as dull, sting) 
pompous, insolent, cringing, ill tempered a little creature as ever was 
known 

With such qualities y >u may fincy that he was generally admired 
in society and by his country So he was and I never knew a man 
so endowed whose way through life was not safe — who had fewer 
pangs of conscience — more positive enjoy meats — more r&pect shown 
to him — more favours granted to him, than such a one as my friend the 
General. 

Her ladyship was just suited to him, and they did in reality admire 
each other hugely Previously to her marriage with the baronet, 
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many love-passages hid passed between her and William Pitt Scully, 
f sq, the attorney and there was especially one story, apropos of 
cert nn syllabubs and Sally Lunn cakes, which seemed to show that 
matters had gone very far Be this as it may, no sooner did the 
General (Major Gorgon he was then') cist an eye on her, than Scullv s 
five yeirs fibnc of love was instantly dashed to the ground She cut 
him pitilessly cut Silly Scully, his sister her deirest friend and 
confi iinte and bestowed her big person upon the little aide de cimp 
it the end of 1 fortnight s wooing In the co use of time, their mutual 
f ithers died the Gcrgon estites were unencumbered patron of 
l th tl 1 seits in the borough of Oldborough and occupant of one 
Sir C t. rgc Grimsby ( orgon Baronet, was a pepsonige of no smill 
mpe time 

He Wis il scarcely need be s ud a Tory ind this \ is the reason 
why \\ ill 11 1 1 itt S ill\ I s i of the firm of 1 erkins and Scully 
desertet those p inc pies in which he had been bred and christened 
1 esc el thit (hurchwl * he hid frequented, foi he could not beir 
t ic SrC cor h <_ and ni\ 1 id\ tiaur t ng in their grand pew —deserted, 
1 the church 1 [ted the conventicle ind bccime one of the 

t zeilous md tlxpui t supj irters thit Freedom has known m our 
ti c Scullv of the hiuse of Scullv ind I erkins w is a dangerous 
t emy In t\c \eirs fr m thit mm i b e, wh eh snitched from the 
j lied s h itoi l s hurts yo ng lfe tons Sr George Gorgon found 
hit le must actudly spen 1 seven liundied j unds to keep his two 
seits \t the 1 ext election I lbcril was set u\. i b unst his man, and 
c illy ran hm h ird and finillv it the end of ei b hteen years the 
1 ejected Scul y — the mein ittornc — \ is ctuillv the first Member 
for Oldborough, Sir George ( nm b\ l or h on, Baronet being only the 
secend ' 

I he agony of that di cannot be imagined— the dreidful curses 
of Sir George who siw fifteen hundred 1 yeir robbed from under 
his very nose— the religious resignation of my lidv — the hideous 
window smashing thit took place at the ‘ Gorgon Arms and the dis 
comfiture of the pelted Mayor and Corporation The very next Sunday, 
Scully was reconciled to the ch ireh (or attended it in the morning, 
and the meeting twice in the afternoon) and as Doctor Snorter uttered 
the prayer ftfr the High Court of Parliament, his eye —the eye of his 
whole party — turned towards Lady Gorgon and Sir George in a most 
unholy triumph Sir George (who always stood 'during prayers, like a 
military man) fairly sank dow n among the hassocks, and Lady Gorgon 
was heard to sob as audibly as ever did little beadle belaboured urchin. 
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Scully, when at Oklborough, came from that day forth to church. 
“What,* said he, “was it to him 7 were we not all brethren?’' Old 
Perkins, how e\er, kept religiously to the Squaretoes congregation. In 
fact, to tell the truth this subject had been debated between the part- 
ners, who saw the advantage of courting both the 1 stablishment and 
the thssenters — a manoeuvre which, I need not sav, is repeated in 
almost e\en Q>untr> town in England, where a solicitor’s house has 
this kind of power and connection 

Three months after this election came the races at Oldbo r ough, and 
the race ball Gorgon was so infuri ited b) his deftu, that he ga\e 
*• the Gorgon cup ind co\cr, n a matter of fifteen pounds. Scull), 
although anxious, as he wrote from town u anxious beyond measure 
to preserve the breed of horses for which our beloved country has ever 
been famous could attend no such sports as these, which but too often 
degenerated into vice.’ It was voted a shibbx excuse Ladx Gordon 
was radiant in her barouche and four, ind gl idlv bee ime the patroness 
of the bell that was to ensue , and which all the gent r\ and towns 
people, Tory apd Whig, were in the custom of mending I he. bill 
took place on the last d i\ of the races On th it d i>, the w ills of the 
market-house *he principal public buildings and the uorgon Arms 
Hotel* itself were pi istered with the following - 

“LFITLK h ROM Ol K IUs7I\GL Islll D hi I hi si M ATI\ i 

wiii i am i si i m rrc- in 

* Jhul of C mm ti Jtttu I 18— 

- M\ DEAR Hefltai — ^ ou know m> opinion about horse racing, 
and though 1 blame neither >ou nor an) brother Englishman who 
enjo)$ that manl) spert, )ou will, I am sure, .appreciate the conscien- 
tious mouses which induce ine not appear among m> fnends and 
constituents on the festival of the jrd, 4th, and 5th instant If A 
howe\er, cannot allow my name to appear among )our list of stewards, 
enr at least of the representaiix es of Oldborough has no such scruples 
Sir George Gorgon is among you and though I differ from that 
honourable Baronet on more than one vital point, I am glad to think 
that he is with you A gentleman, a soldier, a man of property in the 
county, how can he be better employed than m forwarding the county’s 
amusements, and m forwarding the happiness of all ? 

“ Had I no such scruples as those to which I have just alluded, I 
must still have refrained from coming among you. Your great Old- 
borougb common-drainage and inclosure bill comes on to-morrow, and 
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I shall be at my post I am sure, if Sir George Gorgon were here, he- 
and 1 should on this occasion vote sidebv side, and that party strife 
Mould be forgotten in the object of our common interest — our dear 
native t<Kx tt 

“There is, however, another occasion at hand in which I shall be 
proud to meet him ^ our ball is on the night of the 6th* Part> for 
gotten — brotherly union— innocent mirth — lciutv out dear touns 
l taut) , our daughters in the joy of their expanding loveliness, otfr 
mitrons in the exquisite contempt ition of tl cir children s bliss, — can 
\ ou, can 1, can Whig or lory, cm an\ Briton be indiflerent to a 
scene lilc this < r refuse to join in this hcait stimn^ festiv il >* If there 
i such let them pirdm me I for one, im ck ir Heeltap will be 
mon., vou on I ruin night — iv, md hereby invite all pretty Ton 
Misses who ire in w mt of a part icr 

‘ 1 un here m the verv midst of good things vou know, and we old 
folks like a supp r iftci i dance lleise to lccept i br ice of bucks 
nd uirtle, which come hcicwith My worthv colleague, who was so 
uber il 1 ist veir of his soup t » the p ir, will not, I trust, refuse to taste 
little of \lck in an 1 rch s li c liered on my part with hearty *,ood 
\ ill Ht\ for the Cth ai d / h / u ' 

‘ I \er, my dear Heeltap your faithful 
* \\ 1 1 1 r Sci LL\ 

4 T S — Of course th s lette l l stt t fti it Sty thit the 
venison, &c e line ftom a n a.ilJ -li 1 cr to Old l trough 

This amazing letter was published, in defiance of Mi Scuh> s 
injuncticns by the enthusnstic Heeltap, who said bluntly, in a preface, 
“that he saw no reason why Mr Scullv should be ishamed of his 
iction, and he, for his part was gl id to let all friends at Oldborough 
know of it ” 

The allusion about the Gorgon soup was killing thirteen paupers 
in Oldborough had, i* was conhdtntiv asserted, died of it Lady 
Gorgon, on the reading of this letter, was struck completely 
dumb , Sir George Gorgon was wild Ten dozen of champagne 
was lie obliged to send down to the “ Gorgon Arms, to be added 
to the festival • He would have stayed away if he could, but he dared 
not 

At nine o’clock, he m general s uniform, his wife in blue satm and 
diamonds, his daughters m blue crape and white roses, his niece, Lucy 
Gorgon, in white muslin, his son George Augustus t rederick Gnmsby 
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Gorgon, in a blue \el\u jacket, sugar loaf buttons, and nankeens, 
entered the north door of the ball room, to much cheering, and the sound 
of “ God sa\e the King 1 1 

At that un , 'iine moment, and from the south door, issued 
W dl^am Pitt Sculh I sq , M P , and his st iff Mr Scully had a bran 
new blue co it ind boss buttons buff waistcoat, while kerseymere 
tights pumps with large iosettes and pink silk stockings 

“This wool/ said he to a fntnd ‘was grown on Oldborough 
sheep, this cloth w is spun in Oldborough looms, these buttons were 
cist in an Oldborr gh in anu factor), these shoes were mule by an 
Oldljorou^h iracVaim , this fuart first bu^t in Oldborough town, and 
pn\ hci\cn nn> l>e buned there n 

Could ai \ thing res st a mu like thi Jchn Perkins, who had 
come down as one of Sculh s i des dt c imp in a fit of generous 
enthesi ism, leaped on a whist til It flun p a pocket handkerchief 
a 1 shneked — * Sen I \ for hik 

Heeltap, who was gencrtlh chunk furl\ burst into tears, ind the 
t Tave tradesmen and Whig gentn who had dined w th the Member 
at his inn, and acc mpamed him then e to the ‘ Goigon Arms lifted 
their detp \o c and she tiled * Heir' 4 Good liriio 

u Noble 1 ’ “ Sculh f r e\cr ‘ Uol bless him and 1 llurr ih 
The s*~c ie w is tuinultuoush t ccting ind when soung Pcikins 
sprang down from tl c t iblc an ’ c ime bluslnn to up to the Member 
that gentleman aid ‘Think ><u ) ick ///;«/ jou, m\ boy THAN K. 
\cu in i wa> winch made Jerkins thpik that his supreme cup ol 
bliss was c,u itic 1 that he Ind but to die for that life had no other 
such j sir store for him Sculh w is I irkinss Napoleon — he yielded 
himself up to the ittomo bod) and souL 

W hi st this s enc w is going on under one chandelier of the ball 
loom, 1 ene ith the oilier scirlet lutie General Gorgon, sumptuous 
1 d> Gorgon the daughters ird niece Gorgons, were standing sur 
r unded b> their Ton court, who affected to sneer and titter at the 
W hig demonstrations which were taking place 

“What a ho wand thmell o' whithkey 1 ’ lisped Comet Fitch, of 
the Dragoors to Miss Luo , confidential!) “And thethe are what 
they call Wh gth, are they ? he ' he 1 ” 

“They art drunk me— drunk by* — ' ” said 'the General to 

the Mayor 

“ Which is Scull) 7 " said Lady Gorgon, lifting her glass gravely 
fshe was at tnat very mpment thinking of the syllabubs) “ Is it that 
tipsy man in the green coat, or that vulgar creature in the blue one?” 
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“Law, my lad),” said the Mayoress, “have you forgotten him ? 
Why, that’s him in blue and bi ff” 

“ An da monthous fine man, too,” said Comet Fitch “ I wish we 
had him in our twoop— heth thix feet thwee, if he’th an inch , amt 
he, Gencwal ? ” 

No replv. 

“And heavens ’ mamma," shneked die three Gorgons in a breath, 
u see, one creature is on the whist table Oh, the wretch ' ” 

“ I m sure he s very good looking, said Lucy simply 
Ltdy Gorgon darted at her an angry look, and was about to say 
something \ery contemptuous, when, at that lnitint, John lerhinss 
shout t iking cflcct, Mister Gorge Augustus Frederick Grim sin 
i ,orgon, not knowing better, incontinently raised a small shout on h s 
aide. 

“Heir' good 1 bravo' exclaimed he “Scully for ever' 
Hurra a i ay ' 1 and fell skipping about like the W higs opposite 

44 Smnce, you brute you ' groaned I ulv Gorgon and seeing 
him bv the shirt full and coat collai earned him iwiv to his nurse, 
who with many other muds of the Whig and Torv putits stood 
ggling and pet , u g it the landing pkue 
I inf) how ill these sm ill incidents augmented the heap of Lady 
(jorgons ingci and injuries Mic vv i i dull pi le^matic woman 
for the most pm ind contented hei'.clt h cnei ill) with meiely des- 
pising her neighbours , but oh wlnt i m e ictive n itied iiged in her 
losrin for uetoi ous Scully \ \t this moment Mr I erkins had 
1 nished sinking h nds with his k ipoic n — \ ipoleon seemed bent 
upon some tremendous et terprise Fie w n looking at Ladv Goigon 
. v ery hard 

“ She s a fine woman,’ sa.d Scullv, thoughtfully , he was still 
holding the hand of Perkins And then, after a pause, “ G id ' I 
think 111 try” 

“ Try what, sir ? ’ 

“ Shes a diitud fine woman ' ’ burst out again the tender solicitor. 
“ I •will go Springer, tell the fiddlers to strike up ” 

Springer scuttled across the room, and gave the leader of the band 
i knowing nod Suddenly, “ God save the King” ceased, and “Sir 
koger de Covefley ’ began * The rival forces eyed each other , Mr 
Scully, accompanied by his friend, came forward, looking aery red, 
and fumbling two large kid gloves 

“ Hds gotn^ to ask me to danu” hissed out Lady Gorgon, with a 
dreadful intuition, and she drew back behind her lord 
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“ D— — it, Madim, then data with him 1 ” said the General 
4 Dont xou see that the scoundrel is curving it all his own w ly * 

him 1 and him 1 and him ' (All of which dashes 

the reader ma\ nil up with oaths of such strength as mav be 
requisite N 

“Gencnl cried Lad> Gordon, but could say no more Sculh 
was bclorc her 

1 Madim " exclaimed the l lbcril Member for Oldborough in a 
i lomcnt like thi«— I sa\ — that is- tin* on the present occasion >our 
hdvship — unaccustomed as I am — ih psha — will y our lady ship 
g*vc me the d >.imgu shed honour ind pic isure of going down tlu. 
fointry danre with jour lad\ship " 

An immense heave of her lad> ships ample chest was perccptibk 
\ ards of l lond lace, which night be compirtd to a foam of the sea, 
wcic ignited at the same moment, and by the same mights emotion 
The ” scrof diamonds which flowed round her lads ships neck sceme 1 
to swell and to shine m rc thin ever The till plume on he- 
imbrosial head bowed down lieneith the snri i In other word 
Lad) Gorgon, in furious rage which ^ho w i cornu* lied to restran 
trembled drew up, and bowing majest calls u 1 — 

“ Sir, I shill hase much pleisurc Will th s she extended h 
hand Sculh trembling, thrust faiward one cf his huge kd glove 
and led her to the head of tin oiiilr) dime John 1 erki is wh T 
presume had been dnnkin., piett\ freuv so as to hue forgotten h 
ordinar) bashfulness — looked at the three t.orgons in blue then it 
the prett) smiling one in wlmc ai d stcpp»ng up to her, without tlu 
smillcst hesitation a^ked her if she wouM dance with him 1 lie 
voung lad\ smilinglv igrced The g r c •* example of S tills ind I i i\ 
Gorgon was followed b\ all dancing mi n .and women Politic ll 
enmities were forgotten Whig \ottrs muted Tor\ voters wives to 
the (Pace The daughters of Reform accepted the hands of the sons 
of Conservatism The reroncih i*ion of the Romans and Sabines was 
not more touching than this sweet fusion Whack — whack 1 Mi 
Springer clapped his hands and the hddlers adroitly obe>mg the 
cheerful signal, begin pla>ing “ Sir Roger de Coverley " louder thjn 
ever 

I do not know b> what extraordinary charm (nfseto qud preehr 
sohtum , 6-*c), but voung Perkins, who all his life had hated countr> 
dances, was delighted with this one, and skipped and laughed, 
poussetting, crossing, down the middling, with his merry bttle partner, 
till every one of the bettennost sort of the thirty-nine couples had 
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dropped panting away, and till the youngest Miss Gorgon, coming up 
to his partner, said, in a loud, hissing, scornful whisper, Luc\, 
mamma thinks you hive danced quite enough with this — this per- 
son And Lucy blushing starting bick md looking at Perkins in a 
very melancholy way mide him a little curtsey and went off to the 
Gorgonian party with her cousin 1 erkins wa too frightened to lead 
her back to her place— too frightened at hrst md then too angry 
‘ Fcrson 1 said he his soul swelled with a desperate republicanism 
he went buk to hi c patron more of i radicil than e\er 

He found that gentleman in the solitary tea room pacing up and 
down before the observ ant landlady and handmaidens ->f the ‘ Gorgon 
Arms wiping his brow**, gnawing h s hngers— lus ears looming o\er 
his stiff white shirt collir as red is fire Once more the great mm 
seizfcd John I erkins s hand as the litter cime up 

* D the aristocrats ro ired the ex follower of Squaretoes 

\nd so say I b it what s the m ittcr sir * 

\\ h it s the m itter \\ hy th it w mun — that infernal haughtv 
strut laced coldblooded brewers daughter I loved that woman, 
sr — 1 hsst i that woman sn twenty \eirs igo we were all but 
< 8 igcd sir we\c w ilkcd fir hours an i hours sir — us and the 
\emtss I\e g t i lo k cf her hair sr imong my pipers now 
l to ni^ht would you belie\c it —a oon as she gji to the bottom 
( f the set aw iy she went not one word w ul l she speak to me all 
the w n down md when I wantcl to le 1 1 her to her place and 
lsked her if she w uld lia\e p glass ct nc 0 us Sir says she 1 ha\e 
dc ne my duty I bear no malice but I consider \ou a traitor to Sir 
Gcor h c tiorgons finuly — i traitor ai d an upstait 1 I consider iur 
spe ik ng to me as i piece of insolent vul h irity md beg \ou wiU leave 
me lo myself There s her speech sr Twenty people heird it, 
and all of her Tory set tc o 111 tell you what, Jack at the next 
election 111 put \iu up Oh that woman that worn in — and to 
think that 1 love her still Here Mr Scully paused and fiercely 
consoled himself by swallowing three cups of Mis kmcers green 
tea. 

The fact is, that Lady Gorgon's passion had completely got the 
better of her reason Her ladyship was naturally cold md artificially 
extremely squeamish , and when this great red faced, enemy of hers 
looked tenderly at her through his red little eyes, ana squeezed her 
hand and attempted to renew old acquaintance, she felt su<;h an 
intolerable disgust at his triumph, at his familiarity, and at the 
remembrance of her own former liking for him, that she gave utterance 
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to the speech above correctly reported. The Tones were delighted 
with her spirit, and Cornet Fitch, with much giee, told the story to the 
General , but that officer, who was at whist with some of his friends, 
flung down his cards, and coming up to his lady, said briefly, 

“ Madam, vou are a fool ' " 

will not stay here to be bearded by that disgusting man ! — 
Mr. Fitch, call my people — Henrietta, bring Miss Lucv from that 
linendraper with whom she is dancing I will not stay, General, once 
for all ” 

Henrietta ran — she hated her cousin Cornet Fitch was departing 
“ Stop, Fitch,’’ said Sir George, seizing him by fhe arm. u You are a 
fool, Lady Gorgon, said he. “ and 1 repeat it — a -—fool ! This fellow 
Scully is carry mg all before him he has talked with e\erybod> , laughed 
with everybody — and you, with your infernal airs — a brewers daughter, 

by , must sit like a queen and not speak to a soul ' You’ve lost me 

one beat of my borough, with your infernal pride — tifteen hundred a 
Near, by Jove ! — and you think vou will bullv me out ot another \'o. 
Madam, you stuiU stay, and sta\ supper too .—and the girls shall dance 
with every cursed chimney sweep and butcher in the room . they shall 
— confound me ” 

Her ladyship saw that it was necessary to submit , and Mr Springer, 
the master of the ceremonies, was called, and requested to point out 
some eligible partners for the young ladies One went off with a Whig 
auctioneer ; another figured in a quadrille with a ver\ Liberal apothc 
cary, and the third. Miss Henrietta, remained 

u Hallo you, sir ' " roared the little General to John Perkins, who 
was passing bv. John turned round and faced hun 

“ You were dancing with m\ niece just row — show us your skill 
now, and dance with one of my daughters. Stand up, Miss Henrietta 
Gorgon— Mr. What’s-your-name 

“ My name,” said John, with marked and majestic emphasis, u is 
Perkins.” And he looked towards Lucy, who dared not look again 
“ Miss Gorgon — Mr. Perkins. There now go and dance." 

“ Mr. Perkins regrets, M^dam,” said John, making a bow to Miss 
Henrietta, “that he is not able to dance this evening. 1 am this 
moment obliged to look to the supper ; but you will find, no doubt, 
some other person who will have much pleasure.” ' 

“ Go to , sir 1 " screamed the General, starting up, and shaking 

his cane. 

** Calm yourself, dearest George,” said Lady Gorgon, clinging fondly 
to him. Fitch twiddled his moustaches. Miss Henrietta Gorgon 
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stared with open mouth. The silks of the surrounding dowagers rustled 
— the countenances of all looked grave. 

“ I will follow you, sir, wherever you please , and you may hear of 
me whenever you like,” said Mr Perkins, bowing and retiring He 
heard little Lucy sobbing in a corner He was lost at once— lost in 
love , he felt as if he could combat fifty gener ils » he never was so 
happy in his life 

The supper came, but as that meal co^t five shillings a head, 
General Gorgon dismissed the four spinsters of his family homewards 
in the carnage, and so saved himself a pound Ihis added to Jack 
Perkins’s wrath , he had hoped to have seen Miss I uc\ once more* 
He was a steward, and, in the General’s teeth, would have done his 
dut\ He was thinking how he would have helped her to the most 
delicate chicken wings and blancmanges how he n < aid h« ve made her 
tike champagne Under the noses of indignant aunt and uncle, what 
glorious fun it would have been r 

Out of place as Mr Scully’s present was, and though Lady Gorgon 
and her party sneered at the vulgir notion of venjson and turtle for 
supper, all the world at Oldborough ate ver\ greediH of those two sub- 
stantial dishes , and the Mayor’s wife became fr >in that day forth a 
1 irtal enemy of the Gorgons for, sitting near her ladvship, who 
refused the proffered soup and meat, the Mayoress thought herself 
obliged to follow this disagreeable example She sent away the plate of 
turtle with a sigh, saying, however, to the baronets lady, “I thought, 
Mem, that the Lord Mayor of London alw a\ s had turtle to his supper ? ” 

“And what if he didn’t, feiddy •* said his Honour the Mayor “a 
good thing’s a good thing, and here goes ' ’ wherewith he plunged his 
spoon into the savoury mess The Mayoress, as we have said, dared 
not, but she hated Lady Gorgon, and remembered it at the next 
election. 

The pnde, m fact, and insolence of the Gorgon party rendered 
every person in the room hostile to them; so soon as, gorged with 
meat, they began to find that courage which Bntons invariably derive 
from their victuals. The show of the Gorgon plate seemed to offend 
the people The Gorgon champagne was a long time, too, m making 
its appearance. Arrive, however, it did. The people were waiting for 
it , the young* ladies, not accustomed to that drink, declined pledging 
their admirers until it was produced , the men, too, despised the 
bucellas and sherry, and were looking continually towards the door 
At last, Mr. Rincer, the landlord, Mr. Hock, Sir George's butler, and 
sundry others entered the room. Bang ! went; the corks— fizz the 
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foam> liquor sparkled into ill sorts of glasses that were held out fbr 
its reception. Mr II Kk helped Sir t.eorgc ind his part), who drank 
with gren gusto the wine wh h w is uiminisiered to the persons 
nnmcdi itch iro 1 i 1 Mr Stulls win likewise prt nounced to be good 
But Mr I cik i u hull id tiki hi sen imnng the humbler individuals, 
and in the \er\ middle of the t ihle observed thu all these persons, 
after dnnk ng niidet>eich othtr \er\ ur\ in 1 onnno is faces and 
whi pered m ieh. He usied his wine it w is a wllauous compound 
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"I b*g y«* r pardon, General,” said young John Perkins ; “but 
where could you have bought this, champagne? My worthy friend I 
know is going to propose the ladies ; let us at any rate drink such a 
toast in good wine." (“ Hear, hear ! ’’) “ Drink her ladyship’s health 
m this stuff? I declare to goodness 1 would sooner drink it in beer ! ” 

No pen can describe the uproar which arose : the anguish of 
the Gorgon ites— the shrieks, jeers, cheers, ironic cries of “ Swipes ' ’’ 
&c., which proceeded from the less genteel but more enthusiastic 
Scullyites. 

“ This vulgarity is too much,” said Lady Gorgor, rising ; and Mrs. 
Mayoress and the ladies of the party did so too. 

The General, two squires, the clergyman, the Gorgon apothecary 
and attorney, with their respective ladies, followed her ■ they were 
plainly beaten from the field. Such of the Tories as dared remained, 
and m inglorious compiomise shared the jovial Whig feast. 

“Gentlemen and ladies,” hiccupped j\lr. Heeltap, “J’ll give you a 
toast. * Champagne to our real — hie — friends,’ no, ‘ Real champagne 
to oui friends/ and — hie — pooh ' ‘Champagne to our friends, and 
i cal pain to our enemies,’ — huzzay ! ” 

The Scully faction on this day bore the victor}' away, and if the 
polite reader has been shev ked by certain vulgarities on the part of 
Mr. Scully and his friends, he must ren ember imfinmu that Old- 
borough was an inconsiderable place — that the inhabitants thereof 
w ci c ihicfl) tiadc- people, not of refined habits — that Mr Scully him- 
self had onl> for three months mingled among the aristocracy — that 
lus joung friend Perkins was violently angry —and finally, and to con- 
c hide, that the proud vulgarity of the great S.r George Gorgon and 
his famih was infinitely more odious and contemptible than the mean 
vulganty of the Scullyites and their leader. 

Immediately after this event, Mr Scully and his young friend 
Pci kins retut ned to town ; the latter to his garrets in Bedford Row — 
the former to his ipartments on the first-floor of the same house. He 
lived here to superintend his legal business : his London agents, Messrs. 
Higgs, Biggs & Blatherwick, occupying the ground-flooi , the junior 
panner, Mr Gustavus Blatherwick, the second flat of the house. 
Si ully made no secret of his profession or residence . he was an attoiney, 
and proud of it ; he was the giandson of a labourer, and thanked God 
for it , he had made his fortune by his own honest labour, and why 
bhould he be ashamed of it ? 

And n w, having explained at full length who the several heroes 
and heioims of this history were, and how they conducted themselves 
A A 
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m the countrv, let u< describe their behav tour in London, and the 
great e\ents which occurred there. 

Vou must know tint Mr Perkins bore away thetenderest recollec- 
tions of the \ oung lady with whom he had danced at the Oldborough 
ball, and. hiving taken particular care to find out where she dwell 
wheG in the metropolis managed soon to become acquainted with aunt 
Higgs, ami mule himself so amiable to that lady, that she begged he 
would pass ill his disengaged esemngs at her lodgings in Caroline 
1*1 ice Mrs Higgs vras perfectly aw ire that the young gentleman did 
not come for her bobea and mu dins, so much as for the sweeter con 
\ersation of her niece Miss C.orgon but seeing that these two young 
people were of .*n age when ideas of line and marriage will spring up, 
do what you w 11 sec n * that her men hid a foilune, and Mr Perkins 
had the prospci t of i place, and was moreover a very amiable and 
well disposed vojrsg fellow, she thought her niece could not do better 
thin marry him and Miss (jorgon thought so too Now the public 
Hi 1 be ible to undent *nd the meanmg of that important conversation 
»hi* h is re' ended at the very commencement of this historv 

I ads (.orgon and her family were likewise in town , but, when in 
the metropolis, thev never took notice ot their relati* Miss Lurv 
the idea of acknowledging an ex school ni stress living in Mecklenburgh 
Square being much too prepustero is for a person of m\ Lidv (jorgun s 
breeding and fashion She did nut therefore kn >w of the progress 
which sly Perkins was miking i 1 ! this while , for Liu \ (*orgon did 
not think it was at all no* osarv to inform her ladvsh p how deeplv 
she was smitten bv die wuked voting gentleman who had nude 
all the disturbance at the Oldborough ball 

The intimaev of these young persons had in fact, become so (Uv>i, 
that on a cert on sundnn) Sundiv in Dc« ember, ufici hiving at coin 
pinied aunt H gg** to t hurch, they had pursued their walk as far is 
that renders ou* of lovers, the Regent’* Park, and were Hiking of their 
coming marriage with much confidential tenderness, before the bens 
in the Zoological f.irdens. 

Miss Lucy was ever and anon feeding those interesting animals 
with buns, to perform which act of charity she had clambered up on 
the parapet which surrounds their den. Mr Perkins was below ; and 
Miss Lucy, having distributed her buns, was on the point of following, 
— but whether from timidity, or whether from a desire to do young 
Perkins an essential service, I know not however, she found herself 
quite unwilling to jump down unaided 

u My dearest John,” said she, M I never can jump that” 
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Whereupon, John stepped up, put one hand round Lucy's waist 
and as one of hers gently fell upon his shoulder, Mr. Perkins took the 
other and said, — 

“ Now jump.” 

Hoop ! jump she did, and so excessively active and clever was 
Mr. John Perkins, that he jumped Miss Lucy plump into the middle 
of a group formed of 
Lady Gorgon, 

The Misses Gorgon, 

Master George Augustus Frederick Grimsby Gorgon, 

And a footman, poodle, and French governess who had all been 
for tw'o or three minutes listening to the billings and cooings of these 
imprudent young lovers. 
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CHAPTFR II 

SHOW H w THE rmT I fC AS I ) I HICK.FN IN OR ABOUT 
BEDFORD ROW 

ISS LUCY 

“ l pon m\ word ,wt 
“In» hin s td if it am’t 
Li r\ Hew O'* 1 ucy ? " 

utit rd 1 -ul\ hr Mis«*s, and 
M i*»tc r ( rr h n in 1 breath 
1 ir\ f ime 1 rward, bend 
in* lown htr mh >1 il ruils 
mti blush is a modest 
\ v ^ ' 1 lan nould for, in 
tnitl the t iftc was \e ) 
awl \ ir ’ A 1 for John 
I erk 1 hf n It 1 st irt ind 
then 1 stt i f rw ■* is ind then 
W' o b u kw ire’ 1ml then begar 
laung huils upon his bLick 
situ s*ork in si ort, the sun 
d d not sh nc at that moment ij*n 1 in in who lo>ktd so exquisitely 
foohsh. 

“Mlss I jr\ Gorgon is your iur*» is Mrs Ur f. s here said 
Lady Gorgon drawing herself up with nuch slate 
“ Mrs Biggs aunt * said Lucy demure!) 

‘ L ggs or Briggs, madam it is not of the slightest consequence 
I presume that persons in my rink of life ire no* expected to know 
everybody s name in Magdeburg Square ** (Lady Gorgon had a 
house m Baker Street, md a dismal house it was y “ \ot here,” con 
tinued she, nghtlv interpreting Lucy s sildhcc, u SOT h'ere’ — and may 
I ask how long is it that young ladies have been allowed to walk 
abroad without chaperons, and to— to take a part in such scenes as 
that which we have just seen acted 5 r 

To th.3 question — and indeed it was rather difficult to answer— 
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Miss Gorgon had no repl>. There were the six grey eyes of her 
cousins glowering at her , there was George Augustus Frederick 
examining hei with an air of extreme wonder, Mademoiselle the 
governess turning her looks demurely away, and awful Lady Gorgon 
glancing fiercely u her in front. Not mentioning the footman and 
poodle, what could a poor modest, timid girl plead before such an 
inquisition, especially when she was clcarlv guilty ? Add to this, that 
as Lady Gorgon, thit majestic woman, alwa\s remarkable for her size 
and indolence of demeanour, had planted herselt m the middle of the 
path, and spoke at the extreme pitch of her \01ce many persons 
w dking in the neighbourhood had heard her ladyships speech and 
stopped, and seemed disposed to await the rejoinder 

“ T or henens sake, aunt, don’t draw a crowd arourd us, said 
Lucy, who, indeed, w is {.iad of the only escape that lay in her power 
“ I will tell u»u of the— of the urcumstinces of— of my engagement 
with this gentlcmin — with Mr Perkins, added she, m a softer tone 
— so soft that the tthns w is qui'e inaudible 

4 \ M r Whit*' An eng igement w ithout consulting your guardians 1 
sere imtd her lidy ship ‘ I lus must be looked to » Jernmgham, call 
round in\ ciniigc M idcmoiselle, \ou will have the goodness to 
walk home with Master Gorgon and car-) him, if you plea«=c, where 
there is wa ind girls is the day is fine, you will do hkewise 
Jemingham, \ou wi’l attend the voun fc ’adics Miss Gorgon, I will 
thank >ou to follow me linmcdi itcly \nd so saying, and looking at 
the crowd with inetf lble scoi*n and at Mi I eikins not at a 1 , the lady 
bustled away forwards the tiles of Gorg n di jghtero and governess 
closing round md enveloping poor 1 ucy who found herself carried 
forward against her will, ind in a minute seated in her aunts coach, 
along with thit tremendous person 

ller ca e was bad enough, but what was it to Tcikinss ? Fancy 
his blink surprise md rage it having his love thus suddenly ravished 
from him, and his delicious titi il /V/t interrupted He managed, m 
an inconceivably short spice of time, to conjuie up half a million 
obstacles to his union What should hedo ? he would rush on to 
Baker Street, and wait there until his Lucy left Lady Goi^on s house 
He could «find no vehicle lit the Regents Park, ind was in 
consequence obliged to make his journey on foot Of course, he 
nearly killed himself with running, and ran so quick, that he was just 
in time to see the two ladies step out of Lady Gorgon s carnage at 
her own house, and to hear Jermngham’s fellow footman roar to the 
Gorgonian coachman, u Half past seven ’ ’ at which hour we are, to 
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this da), convinced tint Lad) Gorgon was going out to dine Mr 
Jenunghams associate having banged to the door, with an insolent 
look towards Perkins, who was pning in with the most suspicious 
and indecent cunositv , retired, exclaiming, “That chap has a hi to 
our grai-coats, I reckon ** and left John Perkins to pace the street 
and be miserable 

lotm I erkins then walked resolutelv up and down dismal Baker 
Street determined on an t lur^t w mtnt He was for some time 
occupied in thinking how it was that the Gorgons were not at church 
tluy who made such a parade of pitt> and John Perkins smiled as 
he passed the chapel, and siw that two h if tty sermon* were to be 
preached that div — and therefore it was that General Gorgon read 
prayers to his famil) at home in the morning 

Perkins, at last, saw that little General in blue frock-coat and 
spothss buff gloves, saunter scowling home and half-an hour bef>re 
his arrival, had witnessed the entrance of Jcrnmgham and the three 
gaunt Miss Gorgons, poodle son and heir md 1 rcnch governess 
protected bv him into Sir George s> in insion 

u Can she be goin h to si \ i 1 n ^ht mused pot- John after 
being on the watch fir three ho ir 44 that f id m m is the only person 
who has left the hou>e when prtsrntlv t > his inexpressible delight 
he saw a \tr, dir y h^r*ncv i h litter up to the G rgon door out 
of which first issued tic rub\ plush breeches and s»ilw i t calves of 
Mr Jcrmngham these weic followed by hia bodv, nd then the 
gen'lcmin ringing m idesth was idmitted 

Vgam the door opened a laciv came out nor was slu followed b\ 
the firman who crossed his legs at tlic door post and allowed her t * 
mmnt the un ling vrluclc as best she m ght Mr Jerninghim had 
witnessed the scene ir the I irk Garduvs had listened to the altcrci 
tion thr jugh the hbrarv kevhr lc anci hid been mighty sulkv at bcin* 
ordered to call i coach for this \oung woman He did not therefore 
deign to assist her to mount. 

But there was ?ne who did Perkins was bv the side of his Lucy 
he had seen her start ba k and cry, u La, John — had felt her squeerc 
his arm — had mounted with her into the coach, and then shouted 
with a voice of thunder to the coachman, “^Caroline Place, Mecklcn 
burgh Square ” 

But Mr Jcmingham would have been much more surprised and 
puzzled if he had waited one minute longer, and seen this Mr Perkins, 
who had so gallantly esca laded the hackney coach, step out of it with 
the most mortified, miserable, chip fallen countenance possible. 
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I lie f ict is, he hid found poor Lu \ sobbing fit to break hei heart, 
and instead of consoling hoi, is lie expected, he only seemed to 
nr tate her further for she said, ‘ Mi } erkins— I beg— 1 insist that 
\ru lc ivc the cimage And when Perkins made some movement 
\wlnch, not bcin h in the vehicle it the time, we ln\e never been able 
to Lomprchend she suddenly sprang from the b rk sc it and began 
pulling at i Urge piece of cord which conununu Uf»d with the wnst 
of the gentle nun driving mil scrcimin^ t him at the top of her 
voice, bide him linmcdntclv stop 

1 Ins Mi Coulim in di 1, with i curious puz7led grinning air 
1 eik desrt nied uul on bun h isktd, “ \ t_re him 1 to dn\c the 
young im m u 1 nn sorrv to s ly muttcied someth ng like m 
nth in 1 uttet 1 the ibrve mentioned worls “Cirolint llice, 
Me klcnburgh S pi ire in i tone which I should be- inclined to 
i si i bi both dog,,! it md sheepish verv different from that 
elitery voi c which he hi use 1 wlicr l e hi it give the order 

1 o r i utv in the eo ist >f th ->c fit 1 tin ee hours which had 
pi el wh le Mr I eikins w i piv.n r up md down Lakei Sticet, had 
e t \td i hetire wl lilisi 1 cm tl\ i ne him died ind eighty minutes 
horn hei lint fist tier fi m hci uncle whom we have seen 
i i thing h m< a u 1 mil ofti n f r m oth ti^ether 

S i tje j e l ( r h n i l h 1 id\ pour 1 out s i h flood of advice 

md 1 ! isc ig n ihc p oi ^ rl th i sht c in' 1 iwa\ from the inter- 

view quite [ mul i l c win md when she siw Jchn I erkms (the 
sl\ i ^11 h > \ well he th *,ht h hi l m ina^, d the trick 1 she shrunk 

fiom i mi is it he h iu 1 cen i lem n if wiewcdne s erdue l him out 

of the iirni^c nil went home b\ hei elf convinced that she had 
committed son c tremendou n 

While then hei co ich p Jed aw iv to Caroline Hire 1 erkins, 
cue m >re il me, bent lus s J s in the s imt d ic tion A desperate, 
he lit stiiekcn m in he pissed by the beloveds d oi, iw lights in 
the front drawingroom, felt probably that, '■’he w is tlieic but he 
could not go in Moodily he piced down Diujitv Slice , and 
turning ibruptly into I i lford Ki w lushed into his own c lumbers, 
where Mis Snooks, the liundress, hid prepared his humble Sabbath 
meal 

A cheerful lire blazed*m his garret, and Mrs Snooks had prepared 
for him the favourite blade bone he loved ablest four days dinner for 
a bachelor — toast, cold, hished, gulled blade bone, the fourth being 
better than the first) , but although he usually did rejoice in this meal 
— ordiranly, indeed, grumbling that there was not enough to satisfy 
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him — he, on this occasion, after two mouthfuls, flung down his knife 
and fork, and buned his two daws in his hair 

“Snooks, said he at last, ven moodil), “remove this d 

mutton, give me my writing things, and some hot brandy and w iter * 

This was done without much lhrm for you must know th it 

| 

Perkins u ed to dibble in poetrv and ordinarilv prep tied himself for 
composition l \ this kind of stimulu 

He wrote hastdv a few lines 

“ Sncw ks put on vour bor net said he and carry this — w w km w 
-tkete he ldded in a hollow heart breaking tone of voice, that 
.Heeled poor Snooks ahn st to teais She went, however, with the 
note, which wls to this purpose — 

1 Lucv Lucy my souls love — whit what ha* hippened I 
am writ this i t^u ip of brandy an i it i in 1 st l e bordering 

on d stnction— madness— msamtv in / 1 i Mhv del v send 
me out of the roach in *hat cruel, cruel w \ Wren me i w iid 

a line — tejl inc tell me I n i> coint to s — n 1 lc e 1 c n t n 
this agonizing condition vo r fa thfcl / — — * r m -th if 

^Uss) ‘J I 

He never signed John I erkins in full he roullnt it wi 
unroman tic 

Well, this missive w is desj atdic i S\ Sn ok nd 1 cr is 

m a fearful state of e\ icmcnt hi n ir 1 w^l I i 1 w tl nit rc br i ’ 
and water aw t te 1 tl c ret jrn < ( h s messenger 

When at lergth after abo n a»- lLscnce of i *rt> vears s it seem d 
to him the old I ids relume 1 with a lar^e packet Jerkins seized it 
with i trembling hind md was yet moie lri b litcncd to sec the hai d 
writing if Mrs r M s* IL b gs 

1 M\ r \ \k Mr I fkmn^ slic began- “ Although I am not your 
sod dc ed I performed hc r part for once, since I have read your 
letter is I told 1 er You need not be very much alarmed llthough 
Lucv is at this moment in lied and unwell for the poor girl has had 
a sad scene at her grand uncles house in Baker Street and came 
home very much affected Rest however, tfdl restore h£r, for she is 
notone of your nervous sort, and I hope when you come in the 
me rnmg, you will sec hcr as blooming as she was when you went out 
to-day on that u ducky walk. 

“ See what Sir George Gorgon says of us all » You won't challenge 
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him, I kno*r, as he is to be >our uncle, and so I may show you his* 
letter 

“Good night, my dear John Do not go quite distracted before 
morning , and believe me >our loving aunt, 

“Jemima Biggs 1 

Bui r Street, II th D cemltr 

1 Major General Sir George Gorgon has heard with the utmost 
disgust and surprise of the engagement which Miss Lucy Gorgon has 
thought lit to form 

“ I he Major General cannot conceal his indignation at the share 
which Miss Uii^s his tiken in this disgraceful transaction 

Sir Gtorgc Gorgon puts an iLsolute veto upon all further com 
munic ition between his niece and ihc low born adventurer who his 
been admutc l into hci society, and bc^s to sav that Lieutenant fitch, 
of the Lifcguuds, is he h cnllcmin who he intends shall marr> Miss 

(lOtgOll 

‘ It is the Major General s wish that on the aSth Miss Gorgon 
should be rcadv to come t? his ho isc n Baker Stree where she will 
be more safe fi< n imp r inent intrusions than she his been in 
Mucklcbur> S [ re 
Mr 1 ‘tor, 

( ir me 1 1 ic , 

“ Mccklenburgh Squaie 
• 

When poor John 1 erkins lea f this epistle blank rage and wonder 
filled lus s ul it the audacity of the little Gencial whj thus, withoi t 
the smilUst title in the v 01 Id pret nded to dispose of the hind and 
f irtune of lus niece Ih tict is that Sir George had such a 
trinscendent notion of his ovwi dignity ind station, that it never for 1 
moment entered lus head that lus niece or anybod> else connected 
with him, shorn tike a single step m life without previously receiving 
lus orders, and Mr Titch, a bironets son, having expressed an 
admiration of I ucy Sir George had determined that his suit should 
be accepted, and really considered Luc> s preference of another as 
downright treason 

John Perkins determined on the death of Fitch as the very least 
repaiation that should satisfy him , and vowed too that some of the 
Generals blood should be shed for the words which he had dared to 
utter 

We have said that William Pitt Scully, Esq, M P , occupied the 
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hrst floor of Mr Vetkins $ house, in Bedford Kow , and the reader is 
further to be informed th it an immense friendship had sprung up 
between these two gentlemen 'lhc fin is, that poor John u.is very 
much flattered bv st ull> s notice, and begin in a vciy short time to 
fanev 1 imsclt 1 political personage , for he had made sc\u d of Scull) s 
speeches nr tit* more than one letter from him to hii constituent , 
and, in i wo d. acted as his gratis Jeih \i kist i guinea a week 
did Mr Vcik ns sa\e to the pockets of Mr Scull), and with he irt > 
goo 1 wiM too, for he adored the great \\ ilium l*Ht, and hehc\td ocry 
word tint dropped from the pompous lips of that gentleman 

Well, af'er luving discussed Sir ( «e irge (jargons letter, poor 
Perkins in the u’most fu r \ of mind tin ln> u tiling should beslanticred 
so feeling i Oisirt fur fre^h air, deiennmcu to descend to the garden 
a id smoke 3( g ir in that rural quit sjxil The night was very calm 
The moo ibe i ns slept softly upon the herbage of t.r i\ s Inn guldens, 
and bi hed with silver splendour Iheobalds Row A i ul on of little 
fri kv twinkling stars attended their queen, who lu ked witli blind 
round face upon thur gambols, as thev peeprd r lnc* out fi mi the 
i ire heaven* Along (iruy’s Inn will i 1 1 *\ iuw e i’js st< ud 
1 stlesslv, for who would i.'ill a cnb on such infill Me uiwhilc their 
drivers, at the alehouse near, sme ked the si t pjx i i, i med ll ^ 
foaming beer Perhaps from C n\ s Inn I u c t me bi >kci sou u s of 
Irish revclrv might r se Issinn*, jxrhqis f mn kiuio. d Budding* 
g itc, six law vers clerks ini s ht who>p i »ips> w>» g -or the loud u itch 
r tan yell the passing hour butboordih il 1 w ns knt , nu voung 
1 erkins, as he sat in the summer lie u>.c it the bolt jiu ol the g irdtn, 
and contemplated the pci eful hetven, feh onu ini icikcs of it 
entering into his soul, and almost foxgctlin 0 i vcn^c, thou^lu but of 
l*cace and love 

Present! v, he was aware there was some one else p icing the 
garden Who could it lx Noi Blather* irk, for lie pissed the 
Sabbath with his grandmamma at Clapham, not Scullv *urcly, for he 
alwavs wen* * i Ueihesda Chapel, and to a select pnycr meeting aftci 
wards Alas ' it was Scull) for though that gentleman uiul that ht 
went to chapel, we ha»e it for a fact that he did not always keep his 
promise, and was at this moment employed in rehearsing an extempore 
speech, which he proposed to deliver at St Stephen’s 

“Had I, sir," spouted he, with folded arms, slowly pacing to and 
fro— “ Had I, sir, entertained the smallest possible intention of 
addressing the House on the present occasion — hum, on the present 
occasion — I would have endeavoured to prepare myself in a way that 
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should have at Ic 1 st shown my sense of the greatness of the subject 
before the Houses consideration, and the nature of the distinguished 
ludienre 1 have the honour to address I am, sir, a plain man— bom 
of the people— myself one of the people having won, thank heaven, 
an honourable fortune and position b\ m\ own honest labour, and 
st inchng here as I do— 

• • • * • 

Hcie Mr Scull) (it may be said that he never made a speech 
without bringing about himself md in excellent plm it is, for people 
c moot help believing you at last — here, 1 sav Mr Scullv who had 
me arm raised felt limse’f suddenly tipped on the boulder, and 
he ird 1 voice lying “\oui monev or v our life 

The honourable ^cntlcmin twirled round as if he hid been shot, 
the papers on which a gieat pirl of this impromptu was written 
dropped from his 1 fted hind, ind some of them wer ictu ill v borne 
on the ur into nc b hbour lg gardens The mm w , in firt in the 
lnest fright 

1* s ( nl\ I ' c aid Perkins with t ither a force 1 I m 0 h when he saw 
the ciiect tint lus wit hid produced 

‘ Onlv vou 1 \n 1 pny whi the dev what right hive you to — 

to f mu. u] on a m m c f 1 y 1 ink in that w iv an 1 di turb mu in the 
midst of very linj Hint m dtitions asked Mr 'scullv beginning 
t > plow fi rcc 

* I want vour ilwte, said Perk ns, ‘ on a matter of the very 
gre tes* impirtincc to me • ' u ’ n w m\ idea of mirrvm to ? 

Mam sod Scullv ‘ 1 hm^htvou had >,i\en up that silly 
sehe lie And how pny, do you 11 tend to live ? * 

‘ Why my intended hi ' a couple if hundreds a vear, and my 
clerkship in the T ipe ana Soiling W i\ Office will bi as much more” 
‘‘Clerkship — Tape am. Si iling W i\ Olhce — Government inecure 1 
— Why, good 1 < iv ens J ihn I erkins vou don t tc 1 ! t thit you aie 
going to accept inv such thing 

‘ It ts a very small siltrv, certainly said John who hid a decent 
notion of his own merits 1 but consider, six months v alion, two 
liouis m the dav, ind those spent over the newspipcib \fter all, 

it s ” . 

• • 

“ 'Vfter all its «a swindle,’ roared out Mr Scullv ( a swindle upbn 
the country, an infamous tax upon the people, who stirve that you 
may fatten in idleness But t ike this clerkship in the ape and 
Sealing W r a\ Office,” continued the patriot, his bisom heiving with 
noble indignation, and his eye flashing the purest lire,— 1 “ Take this 
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clerkship, John Perkins, and sanction tyranm, by becoming one of its 
agents; sanction dishonesty by sharing in its plunder — do this, i»t r 
never more be friend of mine. Had I a child/’ said the patriot, 
clasping his hands and raising his e>es to hca\en, " I would rather 
see h.m dead, sir — dead, dead at mv feet, than the servant of a 
Government which all honest men despise." And here, giving a 
searching glance at Perkins, Mr bcully began tramping up and down 
the garden m a perfect fury 

“Good heavens ' " exclaimed the timid John Perkins- “don't say 
n. M\ dear Mr Sculh, I'm not the dishonest character \ou suppose 
me to be — I never looked it the matter in this light I'll— I 11 consider 
of it. I’ll tell Cramp ton that 1 will give up the place , but ftit heaven •> 
sake, don’t let me forfeit jour friendship, which is dearer to me tl in 
any phee .n the world.® 

Mr Siullv pressed his hand, and said nothing and though their 
interview lifted a full ha 1 ! hoar longer, durn g whu h thev pared up 
and down the gravel w dk, we shall not breitho .1 single sv liable of 
their conversation, a-> it his nothing to do w.th « ir tale 

The next morning, after an inter. iev wth Miss Luc>, John 
Perkins, Esq., was seen to is m<- from Mis I ' *gs !i msp, looking 
particularly pale, mcl.im.hulv, .»rid thoughtful an 1 he did not slop 
until he reached a ccrta.o door ir lhmn.i.g Street, where w.*s the 
office of a ccrt tin grc.it Minister, and the oifu.es of the e’erks in his 
lordship’s department « 

The head of them was Mr Josiah Crampton, who has now to 1 ^ 
introduced to the pub! c lie was a little old A enticnun, some siv*. 
vears of age, maternal uncle to John I'cilins, a bu hclor, who h 1 
been about f *rt> two >cars cmplojcd n the dcpaitmcnt of which he 
was now the head. 

After wait.ng four hours in an ante room, where a number of 
Irishmen, s< me newspaper ed.tors, uunv pompo 1 » looking political 
personages .i>#.ing for the “first lord," a few sauntering clerks, and 
numbers of swift active messengers passed to and fro,— after waiting 
for four hours, miking drawings on the blotting book, and reading the 
Morning Post far that day week, Mr Perkins was informed that he 
might go into Ins unclc\ room, and did so accordingly. 

He found a little hard old gentleman seated at a table covered 
with every variety of sealing-wax, blotting-paper, envelopes, despatch- 
boxes, green tapers, &c. See. An immense fire was blazing in the 
grate, an immense shect-almanack hung over that, a screen, three or 
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four chairs, and a faded Turke> carpet formed the rest of the furniture 
of this remarkable room— which I have described thus particularly, 
because, in the course of a long offici il life, I have remarked that such 
2 s the invariable decoration of political rooms 

“ Well, John, said the little hard old gentleman, pointing to an 
arm chair “ I m told >ouve been here s nee eleven. 'Why the deuce 
do >ou come so earl) 

“ I had important business an wtred Mr 1 erkins, stoutl., and 



as his uncle looked up with a comical expression cl wonder, John 
began in a solemn tone to deliver a little speech which he had 
composed, and which proved him to be a ver> worth) easy, silly 
fellow * # 

“ Sir,” said Mr Perkins, “>ou have known for some time past the 
nature of my political opinions and the mtimac) which I have had 
the honour to form with one— with some of the leading members of 
the Liberal part)” (A grin fiom Mr Crampton ) 'When first, by 
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your kindness, I was promised the clerkship in the Tape and Sealing 
Wax Office, my opinions were not formed as the) are now and 
having taken the advice of the gentlemen with whom I act, 1 — (an 
enormous grin — the advice, I sa> , of the gentlemen with whom I act, 
and the counsel likewise of m\ own conscience, 1 am compelled, with 
the deepest grief, to sa\, my dear uncle, that I — I 

"That \ou — what, sir’ exclaimed little Mr Crampton, bouncing 
off his chair u \ou don’t mean to si\ tli it vou are such a fool as to 
decline the place ? 

“1 do decline the pi ice "said Pei kins wlnse blood rose at the 
word “ fool ” “As a man of honour, I cannot take it 1 

“ Not take it T and how are >ou to live - On the rent ©f that house 
of yours’ For, bv gad, sir, if you give up the clerkship, 1 never will 
give you a shilling , 

“It cinnot be helped * said Mr. Perkins, look ng is much like a 
martv- as he possibl) could, and thinking h i a cli ver) tine fellow 
“ I have talents, sir, which 1 hope to cultiv itc u il iui member of i 
profession by which a man ma> hope to rise to the ver\ lngnest ohices 
of the State.” 

“Profession talents, offices of the State Are you mad, John 
Perkins, that you come to me w tli such n •>. liter iblc tw i idle as thi 
Wh>,do you think if vou kit been cap iblc of i sm s it tin b u I 
would have taken so much trouble about gettu h vou a pi ice ? No 
sir, you are too fond of pic tsurc and be 1, ind tc i p irtir^ and sm il 
talk, and reading novels, and phyin* thp flute and writing sonxut 
You would no more rise at the bar than mv me sender sir It was 
because I knew )Our disposition— that hejefes caiclcss, irresolute 
good humojr of yours — th it I had deten lined to keep \ >u out if 
danger, by placing >ou in a snug he’ter, where the storms of the 
world would not come near you ^ ou nust have j nnciplcs forsoc tl 
and you must marry Miss Gorgon of course and bv the time )t i 
have gone ten circuits, and had six children ycu will have eaten up 
every shilling of your wife’s fortune, and be as briefless as you arc 
now Who the deuce nas put all this nonsense into your head ’ I 
think I know 

Mr Perkins’s ears tingled as these hard words saluted them, and 
he scarcely knew whether he ought to knock his uncle dbwn, or fall at 
his feet and 9ay, “ Uncle, I have been a fool, and I know it/* The 
fact is, that in his interview with Miss Gorgon and her aunt m the 
morning, when he came to tell them of the resolution he had formed 
to give up the place, both the ladies and 'John himself had agreed, 
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with a thousand rapturous tears and exclamations, that he was one of 
the noblest young men that cyer lived, had acted as became himself, 
and might with perfect propriety give up the place, his talents being 
so prodigious that no power on earth could hinder him from being 
Lord Chancellor. Indeed, John and Lucy had always thought the 
clerkship quite beneath him, and were not a little glad, perhaps, at 
finding a pretext for decently refusing it. But as Perkins was a young 
gentleman whose candour was such that he was always swayed by the 
opinions of the last speaker, he did begin to feel now the truth of his 
uncle's statements, however disagreeable they might be. 

Mr. Crampton continued : — 

“ I think I know the cause of your patriotism. Has not William 
Pitt Scully, Esq , had something to do with it ? ’’ 

Mr. Perkins < ould not turn any redder than he was, but confessed 
with deep humiliation that “ he had consulted Mr. Scully among other 
friends." 

Mi. Crampton smiled— drew a letter from a heap before him, and 
tearing off the signature, handed over the document to his nephew’. 
It contained the following paragraphs . — 

“ Hawksby has sounded Scull) : we can have him any day w r c 
want him. He talks very big at piesent, and says he would not take 
an\ thing under a . . . This is absurd. He has a Yorkshire 

nephew coming up to town, and wants a place for him. There is one 
vacant in the Tape Office, he says have you not a pionnse of it ?” 

“ I can’t — 1 can t believe it," said John , “ this, sir, is some weak 
invention of the enemy. Scully is the most honourable man breath- 
ing.” 

“ Mr. Scully is a gentleman in a very fair way to make a fortune,” 
answered Mr. Crampton. “ Look you, John— it is just as well for 
your sake that I should pve you the news a few weeks before the 
papers, foi I don’t want you to be ruined, if I can help it, as I don’t 
wish to have you on my hands. We know all the particulars of 
Scully’s history. He was a Tory attorney at Oldborough; he was 
jilted by the present Lady Gorgon, turned Radical, and fought Sir 
George in his own borough. Sir George would have had the peerage 
he is dying for, had he not lost that second seat (by-thc-by, my lady 
will be herein five minulfes), and Scully is now quite firm there. Well, 
my dear lad, we have bought your incorruptible Scully. Look here, 
— and Mr. Crampton produced three Morning Posts. 

“'The Honourable Henky Hawk shy’s Dinner-Party. — 
Lord So-and-So — Duke qf So-and-so — W. Pitt Scully, Esq , M.P. 
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u Hawksb) is our neutral, our dinner giver. 

14 4 Lad) Diana Dulukum s Rut t — Pitt Scullv, T sq again. 

“ 4 Tm Lnrl oh Mam raps Grand Dinner/— A Duke— four 
Lords — * Mr Scull), and Sir George Gorgon ' 1 

“ Well, but 1 don't see how >ou have bought him ; look at h*s 
Notes.” 

“ Mv dear john,” said Mr Crampton, Jingling his watch seals \er> 
tompheenth, 44 1 am lettmg )ou into fearful secrets The great 
common end of part) is to bu\ )our opponents — the great statesman 
bu\ s them for nothing ” 

Here the attendant genius of Mr Crampton made his appearance 
and whispered something, to which the little gentleman *said, 41 Show 
her lads ship m —when the attendant disappeared 

“John said Mr Crampton, wi 4 h a vtr\ queer srrile, 41 vou cant 
sta> n this room while Lad\ Gorgon is with me but there is a little 
derh s room behind the screen there, where \o i mi wit until 1 cill 
\oil" 

John retired, and as he closed the dooi of cornu un cition orange 
to sa>, little Mr Crampton spring up ind *a d Confc^md the >oung 
mnn) , be has shut the door 1 ' 

Mr. Crampton then, remembering that he w u *cd i nnp in P e 
next room, sprang into it left the do ir half pen in r nung oui and 
was in time to rcccne her lad)sh p will si ul ng fire is sht, jshered 
by Mr. Stroneithann. maicsticalh sailed in. 
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CHAPTLR III 
BEHIND 1 HP SCI MS 

N issuing from md leaving 
O xm the door of the inner 
nom Mr Crampton hid 
bestowed up m M* 1 erkms 1 
lock so pecil irly irrh that 
even lie mi i[ 1 is he vis 
be h m to ini 1 me th 1 some 
11 vsiuy vis lboit to be 
cleircd tp r seine mighty 
m ittcr t( be discus cd Pre 
semly he heird the well 
known voice of Lich Gorgon 
in corners ltion with 1 is uncle 
\\ hit Could their tilk be 
ibout Mr 1 erkins vis 
d\ n*, to ki v, im shill ve 
si) it * id\ meed to the door 

on tiptot ind lened with 1 1 h s might 

Her lilv 1 ij tint Juno <f 1 vonnr if ‘•he lnd not bonoved 
\ enus a girdle t jcnclti liti c f irresis ible at leist hid idopted 1 
tender c \n wheedhn ffnkv tc nt, quilt ddferent from her or 
din ir> dignified ole (f cumcisition She cilled Mr c 1 unpton a 
naughty man, foi neglecting his old friends, vowed tint S11 George 
was quite hurt it his not coming to dine*— nor fixing a day when he 
would come— and added, with 1 most engaging ogle thil she had 
three fine girls at home, who would perhaps mike an evening pass 
pleasantly, even to such a gay bachelor as Mr Crampton 

“ Mid im,* said he, with much gravitv, “ the daughters of such a 
mother must be charming * but I, who have seen, your ladyship, am, 
alas * proof against even them ' 

Both parties here heaved tremendous sighs and affected to be 
wonderfully unhappy about something 

B B 
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“I wish, aftci a pause, saul Lad\ Gordon— “ I wish, dear Mr 
L ramplon \ou would nol use Ihil odious title ‘ my ladyship, you 
know it alw i\ mikes me mel incholy n 

Mehnchoh im dear Ladv ( orpon and why " " 

** Hecuist i m ikes me think of mother tile that ought to have 
heen mme ours 1 spe lk for deai Sir George s and my dirhng boy s 
s-ike he nen knows, not nunc Whit a sad disappointment it his 
been to m\ husband, that after all his services ill the promises he 
has hid thev have never given him his peerage As fo me, you 
know ' 

‘ I or v on, mv deir madam, 1 know |u tc well th it \oi c art for 
no such bauble a i < ironct, ex cpl in s fir is it mav confer hi n iur 
upon those most k ir t > vo — cv ellen w ft md n bit mo hci is vou 
are Hci t ho whit a happy mm Sit George 

H^re there w is mother pause in 1 i f 'Ir 1 cikiiis could have sien 
whit was t ik n^ pi ice behind the scutn Ik w mid hive beheld little 
Mr (_ rampton looking ii * > 1 adv Gorgon s fi c w th is love sick i 
Romeo gut as he t • ild p issibly counter k v\ 1 k her li'vslnp 
bu sh n„ s »mewhat and l irning her own ^rev ^ K ^ier up to heaven 
received all his words for gospel, ant’ s it fi vm., hei « If t lx the 
I'es , m »st meritorious, and most be ( ircitirc in the tliri v 
kingdoms 

“\ou men are terrible flattccis r nt i 1 she hu* vou si\ 
right for myself I value not these en »tv n t ons 1 mi grow 
< Id, Mr Crampton, — ves, indeed I ini 1 1 ough vou smile s 

imredulousl —and let me idd t* n o i^l ts ire hud upoi 

higher things than earthly crowns 1 i Mel • vou who ire ill m ill 
with Lord l»ag wig ire we never to h ive i» pecrigc H M ncst\ I 
know, is not averse , the services of di rSi George to i member of his 
Majestv s august family, 1 know h iv^ fen ippreeiatcd in the highest 
qu irter Fver since the peace \e h»ve had i piomisc lour 
hundred pounds has Sir George sjient it the Herald s Office (I myself 
am of one of the mo a ancient families in the kingdom. Mi Cramp 
ton, and the poor dear man’s health is re illy ruined by the anxious, 
sickening feeling of hope so long delayed ' 

Mr f rainpton now assumed an air of much solemnity 
“My deir 1 uly Gorgon, r said he, “ wilkyou let me <t>c frank with 
vou, and will vou promise solemnly that what 1 am gomg to tell you 
shall never be rept icd to a single soul * 

Lady Gorgon j to nised 

"Well, then mu e the truth ydu must know, you y ourselves have 
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been in part the cause of the del u of which \ou complain ou giv* 
us two votes five veirs igo von now onlv give us one If Sn George 
were to go up to the Ikcis vve should lose even that one vote ar*“) 
would it be common sense in us to incur uch i joss’ Mr S ull> tLe 
l iberal, would return mother Mcmbci c f 1 is in wav of thinking; 
and is for the lords, we have vou kn iw a majcritv there 

4 Oh, th il hornd rn in slid I id\ (»o gon cursing Mr Scullv n 
her hcut, ind beginning t) pi iv a i lpi i ti too with her feet, ‘ tSit 
mist rein* thittintor th it— tint ill nev his been oui ruin 

1 Horrid in m if vou j 1 isc but ivt me kive to till voi that the 
ho-ml mm is n t die s U c uisc of vou’-rmn — if ruin vou will c ill it 
I im sorrv t i s i\ th U I do t indidh think Ministc is bcl eve th it Sir 
< toi < ( ug »n his 1 s li n llu ncei ( )ldborough i mitli tluougl 
his own f u It is thn i li ' T r Sc il\ ^ uveincss 

1 Our own f i lit ( >>lhtivcns H ivc we not dt ne even thing 
— cverv'hm* th it jieisin tf oui s r m >n in the etui v c uki do to 
ko { li c mi t i l 1 nun II ivc we not rcmonstritcd tnre itcncd, 
t ku i vav u u t >i i f >m the Mu i c t ibl shed a Conservative 
i] the c u \ if c ill ll it ^cnticmen cjuld do bin these 

i h me Mr < r mijii )i tl c spmi of revolution is ibioad, md 
l' c i i li I I i 1ml ut i icii ittd b\ d moer itic m** dcnce 

] lus w is Su ( ,r i t ( ir ft in s speech ilwavs liter dinner, and 
w is 11 vert 1 v h 1 1 h with a u deal of stateliness Somewhat, 
ptrli ip-, f li i mi \ni t Mr (. r impton onlv smiled, shook lus head, 
ind lid t 

Ninsciw mv lc ir I \rlv (j i ^on— pT’-doi the pluasc but I am 
i pi un Id in ti ml ill things li their n mats New, will vou let 
nit wh sptt in v iur c u one w id f raith ’ ^ ou line tried all sorts 
of i emonsti in c«s an l exerted vourself in muntain \ our influence in 

evciv w a\ ex tpt the ri to ht #tfc and tbit is 

4 \\ h it in he v cn s name 

4 Conciliation \\c know \our situation in the borough Mr 
Sculls s whole lnstorv ind paidon me for saving so but wc men in 

ofhcc know everv tlnng\ jours 

Lads Cjorgons ears ind checks now assumed the hottest hue of 
crimson She thought of her foimei passages with SclIIv md of the 
<li\s when- but never nrtnd when foi she suffered hei veil to fall, 
and buried het head in tlic folds of her handkerchief \ un folds 1 
The wily little Mr Crampton could sec. all that passed behind the 
cambnc, and continued — 

“ \es, m iclam, we know* the ibsurd hopes that were formed by a 
11 1 2 
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certain attorney twenty \cars since \\c know how, up to thiv 

moment, he boists of cert tin walks 

“With the governess -we were llways with the governess ' ' 
shrieked out Lady G >rgon clisping her hinds “She vns not the 
wisest of women 

“With the governess of torn if said Mr Lrunpton, hrmlv * Do 
you s ipjiosc th it anv in in dire l>r 1 lu i svll ibic lg mist your sp jtless 
rcpubation Never, mv dear in id im but who I would urge is this — 
you hive treited \ ur disippomtcd idmirer to > t rueliv 
“ W hit the tniior who h is r bbed us of oui rights 
“He never w >uld hivt n n x 1 > »i of vo i i i,h sifv m h i 1 been 

more kind to 1 im \ on hull be >,ci t in ul lm >ou should 

forgive li m y >i sh > 1 be fnm i w th h m 
\\ ith i ’r ut >r never ■ * 

Think win nude hun i trut r I i 1\ Gir.," look m your 
1 1 iss m i s i v if there V not s me e\ u e f i 1 i I hink of the 

let’ i^s if the nun who s c ben v i h is v »ir — I ipiiininm 
ind mis speik — virtue i i v 1 \ s c i f » ri\ il 

l v heavens madam, I th ik lu vi i » i hit Sir <* rut < ir„on 
Won d you hav him ah »\v i li pn u lx r iviJied ti im him with 
i ul i pang on h s put 

He was, I believe, vrrv n uch uti< hed t > me si I i ’v ( m » >n 
qu t dtl jilted bu voj must lx ivv i t th t i v i mil >f hi 
station in htc ( 1 1 not look up Hi ,xr > i t 1 1 \ r u 1 

* Sure n t it w is mons'r ms p It 1 1 1 ur >g i c n 'll Sr illv 

hut qu 1 1 « us 7 Such is the u ills w i\ s uilv mi 1 r i help 

lov ng \ou — who thitknmsvoi i I i« i i jilin inn uulsiv 

whit I thirk He lovt v 1 1 still Whv iiul in mnn rf lnm wh > 

would at a word be it vour ftti b ircst L ulv Gorg >n listen to nn 
Sir George Gorgon ind Mr Scull' h iv’e tire ulv met thur intetin 
was cur contriv incc It is for our into ' t for yours, that they shoul l 
befriends If there were tw o Mu isle nil Members for Oldborough 
do v* think your husband s peer ige would be less secure ? I am not 
at liberty to tell you dl I know on this subject but do, I entreit you 
be reconciled to hun 0 

And after i 1 tie more conversation* which was earned on bv Mr 
Cnmpton in the same tender wav this import mt interview closed, and 
Lady Gorgon, folding her sh iwl round her, threaded certain mysterious 
passages and found her way to her cirri ige in Whitehall 

“I hope you have not been listening, you rogue said Mr 
Crampton to his nephew who blushed most absurdly by way of 
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answer. « You would have heard great State secrets, if you had dared 
to do so. That woman is perpetually here, and if peerages are to be 
had for the asking, she ought to have been a duchess by this time. 1 
would not have admitted her but for a reason that I have. Gc yaj 
now and ponder upon what you have heard and seen. Be on good 
terms with Scully, and, above all, speak not a word concerning our 
inteiview— no, not a word even to your mistress. By die way, I 
presume, sir, you will recall your resignation ? ” 

The bewildered Perkins was about to stammer out a speech, when 
his uncle, cutting it short, pushed him gently out of the door. 

• • • • • 

At the period when the important events occurred which have 
been recorded here, parties ran very high, and a mighty struggle for 
the vacant Speakership was about to come on. The Right Honour- 
able Robert Pincher was the Ministerial candidate, and Sir Charles 
Macabaw was patronized by the Opposition. The two Members for 
< )ldborough of course took different sides, the baronet being of the 
Pincher faction, while Mr. William Pitt Scully strongly supported the 
Macubaw party. 

It was Mr. Scully’s intention to deliver an impromptu speech upon 
the occasion of the election, and he and his faithful Perkins prepared 
it between them : foi the latter gentlcmar had wisely kept his uncle’s 
counsel and his own, and Mr. Scully was quite ignorant of the 
conspiracy that was brooding. Indeed so artfully had that young 
Mathiavcl of a Perkins conducted himself, that when asked by his 
patron whether he had giv£n up *is place in the Tape and Sealing- 
Wax Office, he replied that “he had tendered his resignation,” but 
did not say one word about having recalled it. 

“ You were right, my boy quite right, ’ said Mr. Scully. “ A man 
of uncompromising principles should make no compromise.” And 
herewith he sat down ana wrote off a couple of letters, one to Mr. 
Hawksby, telling him that the place in the Sealing-Wax Office was, 
as he had reason to know, vacant ; and the other to his nephew, 
stating that it was to be his. “ Under the rose, my dear Bob,” added 
Mr. Scully, « it will cost you five hundred pounds ; but you cannot 
invest your money better.” 

It is needless to state dhaf the affair was to be conducted u with 
the strictest secrecy and honour,” and that the money was to pass 
through Mr. Scully’s hands. 

While, l\pwever, the great Pincher and Macabaw question was 
yet undecided, an event occurred to Mr. Scully, which had a great 
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influence upon his after-life. A second grand banquet was given at 
the Earl of Mantrap's : Lady Mantrap requested hint to conduct 
Lady Gorgon to dinner ; and the latter, with a charming timidity, 
and a gracious melancholy look into lus face ^after which her veined 
eyelids veiled her arurc eyes', put her hand into the trembling one 
of Mr. Scully and said, as much as looks could sa\, “ Forgive and 
forget. ‘ 

Down went Scully to dinner. There were dukes on his right hand 
and carl* on his left ; there were but two persons without title in the 
midst of that glittering assemblage ; the very servants looked like 
noblemen. The cook had done w nnders ; the wines were coul and 
nch, and Lady Gorgon was splendid ! What attention did everybody 
pay to her and to him ! Why t vouU she go on gazing into his face 
with that tender, imploring look? In oilier wouls, bcully, after 
partaking of soup and fish, he. during their discussion, had been 
thinking over all the former ioxc-and-h.iie passages between himself 
and Lady Gorgon,) turned very red, and began talking to hci. 

“Were you not at the opera on Tucm1.i> * began he, assuming 
at once the airs of a man of fashion. I though: 1 caught a glimpse 
of you m the Duchess of Piddicbur) s box. ' 

‘•Opera, Mr. Scully ?*' ’.pronouncing the word “Scully' with the 
utmost soilness; "Ah, no ’ we schuun go. and >ct ton often, foi 
semm- person* the enchantments of that plate aic too dangerous. 1 
am so nervous — so delicate ; the smallest ir:tie so agitates, depresses, 
or irritates me, that I dare not vivid nn self up to the excitement of 
music 1 am too passionate!) attached te it ; and, shall I tell you? u 
has such strange influence upon me, that the smallest false note 
almost drives me to distraction, and for that very reason I hardly ever 
go ttt a concert or a ball/’ 

“ Egad,*’ thought .Scull) , “ 1 recoiled when she would dance down 
a matter of five-.ind-forty couple, and jingle away at the * Baltic of 
Prague ’ all day." 

She continued : “ Don’t you recollect, I do, with— oh, what regret ! 
—that day at Oldborough race- ball, when I behaved with such sad 
rudeness to you ? You will scarcely believe me, and ) ct I assure >ou ’tis 
the fact, the music had made me almost mad. Do let me ask your 
pardon for m> conduct. 1 was not myself. Oh, Mr. £cully ! 1 am 
no worldly woman ; 1 know my duties, and*4 feel my wrongs. Nights 
and days have I lain awake weeping and thinking of that unhappy 
day — that 1 should ever speak so to an old fiiend : for j re were old 
friends, were wc not ? ” 
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Scully did not speak ; but his eyes were bursting out of his head, 
and his face was the exact colour of a deputy-lieutenant’s uniform. 

41 That I should ever forget myself and you so ! How I have been 
longing for this opportunity to ask you to forgive me ! I asked L^d> 
Mantrap, when I heard you were to be here, to invite me to her party. 
Come, I know you will forgive me— your eyes say you will. You used 
to look so in old days, and forgive me my caprices then. DO give me 
a little wine— we will drink to the memory of old days.” 

Her eyes tilled with tears ; and poor Scully's hand caused such a 
rattling and trembling of the glass and the decanter that the Duke of 
Doldrum — who had been, during the course of this whispered senti- 
mentality, describing a famous run with the Queen’s hounds at the top 
of his voice — stopped at the jingling of the glass, and his tale was lost 
for ever. Scully hastily drank his wine, and Lady Gordon turned 
round to her next neighbour, a little gentleman in black, between whom 
and herself certain conscious looks passed. 

41 1 am glad poor Sir George is not here/’ said he, smiling. 

Lad\ Gorgon said, u Pooh, for shame i ” The little gentleman 
was no other than Josiah Crampton, Esq., that eminent financier, 
and he was now going through the curious calculation before men- 
tioned, by which you buy a man for nothing. He intended to pay 
the very same price for Sir George Go gon, too, but there was no 
need to toP the baronet so ; only of this the reader must be made aware. 

While Mr. Crampton was conducting this intrigue, wftich was to 
bring a new recruit to the Ministerial ranks, his mighty spirit con- 
descended to ponder upoi\«subjcc '3 of infinitely less impoitance, and 
to arrange plans for the welfare of his nephew and the young woman 
to whom he had made a present of his heart. These young persons, 
as we said before, had arranj^d to live in Mr. Perkins’s own house in 
Bedford Row. It was of a peculiar construction, and might more 
properly be called a house and a half : for a snug little tenement of 
four chambers pr jtruded from the back of the house into the garden. 
These rooms communicated with the drawing-rooms occupied by Mr. 
Scully; and Perkins, who acted as his friend and secretary, used 
frequently to sit in the one nearest the Member’s study, in order that 
he might be close at hand to confer with that great man. The rooms 
had a private entrance teo, $ere newly decorated, and in them the 
young couple proposed tef live ; the kitchen and garrets being theirs 
likewise. What more could they need? We are obliged to be 
particular is describing these apartments, for extraordinary events 
occurred therein. 
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To say the truth, until the present period Mr. Crampton had taken 
no great interest in his nephew's marriage, or, indeed, in the young 
man himself. The old gentleman was of a saturnine turn, and in- 
clined to undervalue the qualities of Mr. Perkins, which were idleness, 
simplicity, enthusiasm, and easy good-nature. 

44 Such fellows never do anything in the world.'* he would say, and 
for such he had accordingly the most profound contempt, llut when, 
after John Perkins’s repeated entreaties, he had been induced to make 
the acquaintance of Miss Gorgon, he became instantly charmed 
with her, and warmly espoused her cause against her overbearing rela- 
tions. 

At his suggestion she wrote back to decline Sir George Gorgon’s 
peremptory invitation, and hinted at the same time that she had 
attained an age and a position which enabled her to be the mistress 
of her own actions. To this letter there came an answer from Lady 
Gorgon which we shall not copy, but which simpl) stated that Miss 
Lucy Gorgon’s conduct was unchristian, ungrateful, unladvhke, and 
immodest ; that the Gorgon family disowned her for the future, 
and left her at liberty to form whatever base connections she 
pleased. 

“ A pretty world this,” said Mr. Crampton. in a great rage, when 
the letter was shown to him. u This same fellow. Si ully, dissuades 
my nephew / from taking a place, because Scully wants it for himself. 
This prude of a Lady Gorgon cries out shame, and disowns an innocent 
amiable girl : she a heartless jilt herself once, and a heartless flirt 
now. The Pharisees, the Pharisees ! And to call nunc a base familv, 
too ! * 

Now, Lady Gorgon did not in the least know Mr. Cramptons 
connection with Mr. Perkins, or she would have been much more 
guarded in her language ; but whether she knew it or not, the 
old gentleman felt a huge indignation, and determined to have his 
revenge. 

“ That’s right, uncle ! Shall ! call Gorgon out ?” said the impetuous 
young Perkins, who was all for blood. 

“ John, you are a fool,” said his uncle. “You shall have a better 
revenge : you shall be married from Sir George Gorgon's house, and 
you shall see Mr. William Pitt Scully sold*for nothing.* This to the 
veteran diplomatist seemed to be the higheft triumph which man could 
possibly enjoy. 

It was very soon to take place : and, as has been the case ever since 
the world began, woman, lovely woman was to be the caube of Scully’s 
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fall. The tender scene at Lord Mantrap’s was followed by many 
others equally sentimental, St George Gorgon called upon his col- 
league the very next day, and brought with him a card from Lady 
Gorgon inviting Mr. Scully to dinner. The attorney eagerly ^ccCpti d 
the invitation, was received in Ilakcr Street by the whole amiabTe 
family with much respectful cordiality, and was pressed to repeat his 
visits as country neighbours should. More d.an once did he call, and 
somehow always at the hour when Sir George was away at his club, or 
riding in the Park, or elsewhere engaged. Sir George Gorgon was very 
old, very feeble, very much shattered in constitution. Lady Gorgon used 
to impart her fears to Mr. Scully every time he called there, and the 
sympathizing attorney used to console her as best he might Sir 
George ’5 country agent neglected the property— his lady consulted Mr. 
Scully concerning it. He knew to a fraction how large ner jointure 
was ; how she was to have Gorgon Castle for her life ; and how, in 
the event of the young baronet's death 'he, too, was a sickly poor boy), 
the chief part of the estates, bought by her money, would be at her 
absolute disposal. 

“ What a pity these odious politic? prevent me from having you 
for our agent,” would Lady Gorgon say ; and indeed Scully thought 
it was a pity too Ambitious Scully ! what wild notions filled his 
brain. He used to take leave of Lad) Gorgon and ^ruminate upon 
these things; and when he was gone, Sir George anddier ladysnip 
used to laugh. 

“ If wc can but commit him — if we can but make him vote for 
Pinchcr,” said the General, “my peerage is secure. Hawksby and 
Crampton as good as told me so." 

The point had been urged upon Mr. Scully repeatedly and adroitly. 
«Is not Pincher a more experienced man than Macabaw?” would Sir 
George say to his guest over their w'ine. Scully allowed it. “ Can’t 
you vote for him on personal grounds and say so in the House?" 
Scully wished he could,— how he wished he could ! Every time the 
General coughed, Scully saw his friend’s desperate situation more and 
more, and tnought how pleasant it would be to be lord of Gorgon 
Castle. 44 Knowing my property,” cried Sir George, 44 as you do, and 
with yoqr talents and integrity, what a comfort it would be could I 
leave you a* guardian t^rny boy ! But these cursed politics prevent 
it, my dear fellow. Why Soitl you be a Radical ? " And Scully cursed 
politics too. 44 Hang the low-bred rogue," added Sir George, when 
William Bitt Scully left the house; “he will do everything but 
promise." 
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“Mv dear General,” saul Lady Gordon, sidling up to him and 
patting hint on his old yellow check— “ My dear Georgy, tell me one 
thing,— are you jealous ? " 

“Jealous, my dear ! and jealous of that fellow— pshaw !” 

“ Well, then, give me leave, and you shall have the promise to- 
morrow.” 

• • • « • 

To-morrow nriivcd. It was a remarkably hnc day, and in the 
forenoon Mr. Perk. ns gave his accustomed knock at Scully's study, 
which was only separated from his own sitting-room by a double door. 
John had w.acly followed his uncle's ad\ ice. and was on the best terms 
with the honourable Mcmbet. 

“ Here are a few sentences,” said he, “ which I think may suit your 
purpose. Great public services — undeniable mem — years of integrity 
—cause of reform, and Macabaw for ever * ” He put down the paper. 
It was. in fact, a speech in favour of Mr. Macabaw. 

- Hush,” said Scully, rather surlily ; for he was thinking how dis- 
agreeable it was to support Macabaw ; and besides, there were clerks 
in the room, whom the thoughtless Perkins had not at first perceived. 
As soon as that gentleman saw them, “ You are ,)u*y, I see, 1 ’ 
continued be in a lower tone. *■ 1 came to sa\ that 1 must be off duty 
to-day, for I am engaged to take a walk with some ladies of my 
acquaintance.* 

So saying, the light-hearted young man placed his hat uncere- 
moniously on his head, and went off through his own door, humming 
a song. He was in such high spirits that. he did not even think of 
closing the doors of communication, and Scully looked after him with 

a sneer. 

“ Ladies, forsooth.” thought he ; “I know who they are. This 
precious girl that he is fooling with, tot one, I suppose.” He was 
right : Perkins was off on the wings of Jove, to sec Miss Lucy; and 
she and aunt Biggs and uncle Crampton had promised this very day 
to come and look at the apartments which Mrs. John Perkins was to 
occupy with her happy husband. 

“ Poor devil,” so continued Mr. Scully’s meditations, “ it is almost 
too bad to do him out of his place ; but my Bob wants it, and John’s 
girl has, 1 hear, seven thousand pounds. »His uncle will get him 
another place before all that money is spent.” And herewith Mr. 
Scully began conning the speechwhich Perkins had made for him. 

He had not read it more than six times,— in truth, he was getting 
it by heart, — when his head clerk came to him from the front room, 
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bearing a card : a footman had brought it, who said his lady was 
waiting below. Lady Gorgou'a name was on the card ! To seize .ii*> 
hat and rush downstairs was, with Mr. Scully, the work of an infinite- 
simal portion of time. 

It was indeed Lady Gorgon, in her Gorgoman chariot. 

w Mr. Scully,” said she, popping her head out of window and smiling 
in a most engaging way, “ I want to speak to you on something very 
particular indeed"— and she held him out her hand. Scully pres«sc4 it 
most tenderly : he hoped all heads in Bedford Row were at the win- 
dows to sec him. “ 1 can’t ask you into the carriage, for you see the 
governess is with me, and 1 want to talk secrets to you ” 

“ Shall I go and make a little promenade ? ” said mademoiselle, 
innocently. And her mistress hated her for that speech. 

“No. Mr. Scully, L am sure, will let me come in for five minutes? - ' 

Mr. Scully was only too happy. My lady descended and walked 
upstairs, leaning on the happy solicitor’s arm. But how should he 
manage ? The front room was consecrated to clerks ; there were clerks 
too, as ill-luck would have it, in his private room. “Perkins is out for 
the day," thought Scully ; “ I will take her into his room.” And into 
Perkins’s room he took her— ay, and he shut the double doors after 
hun too, and trembled as he thought of his own happiness. 

“ What a charming little study,” said Lady Gorgon, pealing herself. 
And indeed it was very pretty : for Perkins had furnished ft beautifully, 
and laid out a neat tray with cakes, a cold fowl, and sherry,\o entertain 
his party withal. “And do you bachelors always live so well?” con- 
tinued she, pointing to the # /ittle ctld collation. 

Mr. Scully looked rather blank when he saw it, and a dreadful 
suspicion crossed his soul ; but there was no need to trouble Lady 
Gorgon with explanations : therefore, at once, and with much presence 
of mind, he asked her to partake of his bachelor’s fare (she would re- 
fuse Mr. Scully nothing that day). A pretty sight would it have been 
for young Perkins to see strangers so unceremoniously devouring his 
feast. She drank — Mr. Scully drank— and so emboldened was he by 
the draught that he actually seated himself by the side of Lady Gorgon, 
on John Perkins’s new sofa. 

Her ladyship had of course something to say to him. She was a 
pious woman* and had sirfdehly conceived a violent wish for building 
a chapel-of-ease at Oldboiough, to which she entreated him to sub- 
scribe. She enlarged upon the benefits that the town would derive 
from it, spq^e of Sunday-schools, sweet spiritual instruction, and the 
duty of all well-minded persons to give aid to the scheme. 
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** I will subscribe a hundred pounds,’’ said Scully, at the end of her 
ladyship's harangue : 44 would I not do anything for you ? ” 

* Thank you, thank you, dear Mr. Scully/* said the enthusiastic 
woman. (How the “dear” went burning through his soul !) 44 Ah ! B 
added she, 44 if you would but do anything for me— if you, who arc so 
eminently, so truly distinguished, in a religious point of view, would 
but see the truth in politics too ; and if I could see your name among 
those of the true patriot party in this empire, how blest— oh ! how 
blest, should 1 be ! Poor Sir George often says he should go to his 
grave happy, could he but see you the guardian of his boy ; and I, your 
old friend, (for we were friends, William,) how have 1 wept to think 
of you as one of those who are bringing our monarchy to ruin. Do, 
do promise me this too 1 ” And she look his hand and pressed it 
between hers. 

The heart of William Pitt Scully, during this speech, was thumping 
up and down with a frightful velocity and strength. His old love, the 
agency of the Gorgon propert> —the dear widow — live thousand a year 
clear — a thousand delicious hopes rushed madly through his brain, and 
almost took away his reason. And there she sat — she, the loved one, 
pressing his hand and looking softly into his eyes. 

Down, down he plumped on his knees. 

* l Juliana \f shrieked he. “ don't take away your hand 1 My love— 
my only love ! — speak but those blessed words again ! Call me William 
once more/and do with me what you will.” 

Juliana cast down her eyes and said, in the very smallest type, 

*'W.!lum •" V 


— when the door opened, and in walked Mx. Crampton, leading Mrs. 
Diggs, who could hardly contain herself for laughing, and Mr. John 
Perkins, who was squeezing the arm of «Miss Lucy. They had heard 
even, word of the two last speeches 

For at the very moment when Lady Gorgon had stopped at Mr. 
Scully's door, the four above-named individuals had issued from Great 
James Street into Bedford Row. 

Lucy cried out that it was her aunt’s carnage, and they all saw' 
Mr. Scully come out, bare-headed, in the sunshine, and my lady 
descend, and the pair go into the house. ' * They meanwhile entered by 
Mr. Perkins's own private door, and had been occupied in examining 
the delightful rooms on the ground-floor, which were to be his dining- 
room and library — from which they ascended a stair to vi#tt the other 
two rooms, which were to form Mrs. John Perkins’s drawing-room and 
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jcdroom. Now whether it was that they trod softly, or that the stairs 
rare covered with a grand new carpet and drugget, as was the case, 
yr that the party within were too much occupied in themselves to h'.td 
my outward disturbances, I know not ; but Lucy, who was advzf c- 
ng with John, (he was saying something about one of the apartments, 
he rogue !) — Lucy suddenly started and whispered, “ There is 
somebody in the rooms 1 ” and at that instant began the speech 
ilready reported, “ Thank you, thank you , dear Mr, Scully ," tiUl Slc. % 



which was delivered by I,ady Gorgon in a full, clear voice ; for, to do 
ler ladyship justice, she had not one single grain of love lor Mr. 
Scully, and, during the delivery of her little oration, was as cool as 

Then began the impassioned rejoinder, to which the four listene 
>n the landing-place j and then the little « William, as 
ibove: at which juncture Mr. Crampton tljought -proper to rattle at the 
loor, and after a brief pause, to enter withTiis party. 




HUE BEDVQttD4)QW COj£Mm*EV 

^iWK*m"h«d had tum KboimoeofrhUtoteM^MMt^^M 
^UlMMUher end of the mom. ' kt 1 1* 

t* * * What, Lady GorgoiW' said Mr Craropton»with qmsfriinjgiifa, 
“how delighted 1 ary, to ace you ’ Always, I sce^emptoyedfo w +e ta 
of chant v the chapel«f-ease paper was cm her knees,) *m d on epoh 
an occasion, too,— it is really the most wonderful coincidence ! My defer 
madam, here t* a silly fellow, a nephew of mine, who iff going to marry 
a silly girl, a niece of \ our own * * 



u Sir, I—” began Lady Gorgon, rising. 

“They heard every word/’ whispered Mr. Crampton, eagerly 
“ Come forward, Mr. Perkins, and show- yourself.” Mr.^ Perkins made 
a genteel bow “ Miss Lucy, please to shake hands with your aupt ■ 
apd ®is# my dear madam, is Mrs. Biggs, of Mccklenburgh Square, 

f \T she were not too old, might marry a gentleman in thp Treasury 
,1s your very humble servant” And with this gallant speech, old 
Crampton began helping everybody to sherry and cfege, 



